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A DICTATOR. 


BY ELIOT NORTON. 


Some years before the war 
Sir John Tucker, the famous 
engineer, took a party of friends 
on his yacht for a long cruise 
in the Mediterranean. There 
were ten of us, but from time 
to time Sir John would pick up 
at this or that port an addi- 
tional guest, who would join 
us for two or three days. 

One night at dinner Sir John 
said, “We are going to have 
an increase to our company 
to-night—a famous man in his 
way. You may not like him, 
but I'll wager you will find him 
interesting.”’ 

“What is he?” sang out 
Sir John’s brother - in - law; 
“butcher or baker or candle- 
stick maker, banker, merchant, 
prince or thief ? ” 

“None of those,” laughed 
Sir John; “something much 
more exciting. He’s a Dictator 
—a bond fide Dictator of the 
purest water. The Dictator of 
the Central American State 
called Costa Verde.” 

“ How on earth do you come 
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to know him, John?” asked 
someone. 

“Oh, my firm has had busi- 
ness with Costa Verde for 
many years. It used to be a 
horrible place—the people and 
the country exploited and mal- 
treated by successive ignorant 
and cruel Dictators, just for 
their pleasures and _ profit. 
What went on was inconceiv- 
able, indeed terrible. When I 
first went there a long time 
ago he had been President, 
but he had been driven from 
power. They gave me to under- 
stand he was an impracticable 
visionary person. He had just 
escaped being murdered, and 
was living in outlawry some- 
where in the interior of the 
State. Ten years or so later, 
when I again visited the place, 
I found he had reinstated him- 
self in power. Every blessed 


thing was wrong with the 

description I had had of him. 

He was a hard-headed very 

practical man, engaged in carry- 

ing out large plans for the good 
2D 
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of the State. They said he 
was personally honest, and I 
found him so. But he certainly 
was a Dictator—his Will was 
Law. I came near getting 
deported and losing a great, 
great deal of money once for 
crossing it,” and Sir John 
smiled at the recollection. 

“ Oh,” said Miss Sally Morti- 
mer, a very charming young 
lady, “I’ve read about those 
Dictators—horrid cruel brutes, 
I think.” 

“I fancy,” replied a Mr 
Capel, “‘ most Dictators have 
to be cruel. Indeed, tender- 
heartedness is a very modern 
virtue. Come to think of it, 
Cesar was one of those cruel 
horrid brutes, as you call them, 
Sally, but he seems to have 
been loved by many of your 
sex, even by that paragon 
Cleopatra. Look out for your- 
self, Sally. This one may be a 
lady-killer, too.” 

“ Ugh,” said Sally, “I'll lay 
you a dozen pair of gloves to a 
dozen handkerchiefs he won’t 
fascinate me.” 

“Be that as it may—pride 
goeth before a fall,” was the 
answer. “I'll take your bet 
—a dozen pair of gloves to a 
dozen handkerchiefs.” And 
Sally nodded confirmation. 

“Is he a gentleman ? ” some- 
body asked. 

“He won't eat with his 
knife,” Sir John assured us 
laughingly, “nor put his feet 
on the table.” 

** Oh, I did not mean that— 
you know what I mean—is he 
a gentleman ? ” 

“Gentleman ?”’ queried Sir 
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John. “Oh, I don’t know— 
you see there’s no definition 
for one. I think so, but quite 
a different kind from Tommy 
here,” smiling at a young 
fellow—Sally’s latest conquest 
—the very dernier cri of Bond 
Street, Piccadilly and _ the 
clubs. 

“ Tommy,” he went on, “ will 
tell us that he is also a very 
great General. At Sandhurst 
they couple his name with 
that great American General— 
What’s his name? Jackson— 
‘Stonewall’ Jackson they 
called him. Don’t they do s0, 
Tommy?” And Tommy said 
that there was no question 
about it. 

* Another thing about him,” 
Sir John continued, “is that he 
is the greatest orator in the 
world—one of the greatest that 
ever lived. I have heard him, 
but a few of his speeches 
have been translated into 
French, and they are beautiful. 
Not florid but powerful— 
straight thinking illumined by 
fancy and imagination. They 
say, too, his voice is wonderful 
—with exquisite tones and of 
extraordinary compass.” 

“Some man,” exclaimed Mr 
Capel, sententiously and em- 
phatically. 

“Some man,” echoed Sit 
John, “ as you say, ‘ some mab.’ 
Listen, all of you, to this little 
speech he made to some young 
doctors in Paris. I cut it out 
of the newspaper the other 
day. That was the way ! 
learned he wasin Europe. Here 
it is,” and he read : 

“There is suffering every- 
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where — undeserved suffering. 
Go, go quickly and search it 
out. Hasten, for your time is 
short. Do not stop to inquire 
why itis here. Be it from God 
or the Devil it is a wrong and 
Destroy it, 
a8 you can, with your knives, 
your drugs and your medi- 
caments. If it comes from the 
Devil, you are God’s associates. 
If it comes from God, then 
even if He slay us in his Wrath, 
let us show him, let us make 
him proud, that Man whom he 
created is so great that he will 
topple God from his Throne 
rather than see suffering in- 
flicted on the innocent.” 

Various were the comments. 
We were not accustomed to 
such ideas. They were ‘ queer,’ 
‘irreverent,’ almost shocking to 
our ways of thinking, but 
‘fearfully powerful,’ very 
‘ Dictatorish.’ 

Then an old lady, Mrs Carter, 
broke in with, ‘‘ Yes, yes, I 
don’t like such ideas, they 
disturb me, but the man’s got 
a heart !” 

With that the talk shifted to 
other things. 

After dinner we took our 
coffee at the stern of the 
yacht. There was no awning 
and the stars shone brightly. 
Beyond us the deck reached out 
into the darkness, glimmering 
here and there under the electric 
lights. It grew near ten and we 
heard the throb of the returning 
launch. Sir John rose, saying, 
“Thope they have brought him 
back,” and moved towards the 
galgway, which was forward. 

We sat still, indifferently 
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wondering what our new ‘ com- 
pagnon de voyage’ would be 
like, but all of us too assured of 
our positions, indeed too con- 
tent with ourselves and one 
another, to have much curiosity 
or interest in a foreigner—even 
if he were a Dictator. We had 
seen rulers before; and a 
foreigner—well, he might be 
amusing but he would not be 
quite our sort. 

Presently we saw them re- 
turning—Sir John’s tall, slight 
figure, and beside him our new 
guest. 

I clearly recall how he looked 
aS he came along the deck, 
with the electric lamps first 
lighting him up brightly, then 
leaving him dim and shadowy. 

He was a man not over five 
feet seven, broad shouldered 
and big bodied, evidently very 
strong. His clothes were simi- 
lar to ours in style and texture, 
yet they gave me no impression 
of coat and trousers but of 
raiment—something one did not 
take notice of and yet added 
dignity. 

His head was fine, with deep- 
set eyes and a large mouth, 
only partially hid by a long 
drooping moustache. Dark 
eyebrows shadowed his bright 
eyes, while the hair that curled 
in heavy locks on his head was 
quite grey. His was a powerful, 
impressive face, but it had no 
beauty ; and with its Spanish 
colouring was very foreign- 
looking. 

Introductions were quickly 
over and I must say my first 
impressions of the man were 
pleasant. He spoke English as 
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fluently and idiomatically as if 
it were his own language. He 
was entirely at his ease in 
meeting strangers and he de- 
meaned himself like a gentle- 
man. 

Indeed, I think his manners 
were better than ours. You 
know what I mean—we English 
are not at our best in meeting 
foreigners. We still retain the 
attitude of the Ancient World 
and choose to regard all who 
are not of us as barbarians. 
Really, I felt sorry this night 
that these friends of mine were 
80 cold, so unbending, so stand- 
offish. 

But before we knew it—by 
some magic as it were—he 
had melted the ice, and we 
were talking in friendly fashion. 
In our hearts—even though we 
had not actually realised it— 
lay the feeling: ‘‘ After all— 
in spite of your not being 
exactly our kind—we rather 
like you.” 

How did he do it? I am 
sure I do not know. Though 
very easy, he was not at all 
familiar. He was quiet and 
said little—yet there was al- 
ways aready response, an appro- 
priate comment, a smile or a 
genial laugh. Indeed, he had 
a great charm about him; 
that’s the only word, taken in 
its simplest meaning, for his 
power. 

His dark intelligent face, 
with its bright quick eyes and 
its mobile mouth, was delight- 
ful to watch when he was 
engaged in talk—so frank, so 
animated, so sympathetically 
responsive was it to the emo- 





tion or thought of the person 
addressing him, and in guch 
close correspondence with his 
own answer. It was always 
ready to light up on anyone’s 
approach. It held out an 
invitation. One felt sure of 
pleasant reception. It was 
never forbidding. 

Yet in repose it was a strong 
face, not to say a hard faee, 
No young man, no old man, 
who had an easy placid life, 
could have such a face. For 
the characters that a life 
which has made great demands 
were inscribed there, carved so 
deeply that, even when he was 
animated, they were not erased, 
What those demands had been, 
how he had met them, no one 
could tell, but confidence in 
himself and determination were 
there in great measure. So, 
too, was a look, not of pride 
nor arrogance, but the high 
and commanding look that one 
finds in the faces of those who 
have habitually exercised great 
authority and power—without 
fear or cruelty. 

By-and-by, after an hour or 
so of talk, the ladies went off 
to their cabins, while we men 
went to the smoking-room. 

There we were to see another 
side of the Dictator. Sir John 
was no mean story-teller—in- 
deed, he practised the art 28 
one of the best means of 
getting a party of men into 
harmonious congeniality. But, 
without pressing forward and 
while showing himself as good 
a listener as a teller of stories 
—that rarest of all combina 
tions—the Dictator gave Sit 
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John and the rest of us cards 
and spades and a beating. 

And such stories! Not one 
that did not illustrate the 
comic side of human nature— 
animal—yes—but then human 
nature is animal at its founda- 
tion. Not one obscene or 
degrading to listen to. Not 
one that gave the impression 
of his having a low mind or 
vicious tastes or being a slave of 
sensuality. They were Contes 
Drolatiques. It was a wonder- 
ful evening. It was morning 
before we went to bed, but by 
that time I know we all thought 
him one of the best fellows we 
had ever met, if he were only a 
little more like us. 

The following days passed as 
they always do on a yacht in 
the Mediterranean. We grew 
to like the Dictator better and 
better. Indeed he almost be- 
came one of us. He was uni- 
formly kindly, responsive, 
courteous to all—a_ very 
pleasant shipmate. Miss Mor- 
timer and he became great 
friends. They would find some 
place to talk together, and 
there one would come across 
them: Sally chattering away, 
young, gay, lively, while the 
old Dictator would be listening 
attentively, his face so respon- 
sive, his eyes so bright and 
intelligent. Even though he 
was tactful in conversation, 
yet his commanding character 
showed forth. He would never 
stoop, as it were, to question 
or argue about anything, and 
he would occasionally express 
some total disagreement. That 
was always interesting, for, 
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while ever courteous and peculi- 
arly gentle with this young, 
charming girl, his disagree- 
ments never lacked frankness, 
and would be expressed in 
very positive language. Indeed 
he would sometimes make 
Sally very cross. Other times 
she would plague him. Par- 
ticularly did she annoy him 
with endeavours to get him to 
make a speech. At first he 
refused because ‘a yacht was 
no place for a speech,”’ because 
he “had nothing to say,” 
because he “never made 
speeches any more,” because 
“nobody but she wanted him 
to.” Finally, her insistent de- 
mands led to a refusal couched 
in truly dictatorial language, 
though his tone of voice and 
manner were quite irreproach- 
able. “I make speeches only 
when I choose. I will not make 
one just to please you or any- 
body else.” 

So the days passed until 
we anchored behind the mole 
of a good-sized and well-known 
town. The Mayor and the 
Town Authorities sent a repre- 
sentative on board to inform 
us that there was going to be 
a great festival the next day 
to celebrate some historical 
event—I have forgotten what 
—the Fall of the Bastille per- 
haps—and to extend an in- 
vitation ‘‘to Sir John Tucker 
and his distinguished guests ” 
to attend. In response Sir 
John made one of those flowery 
speeches so loved by Latin 
ears in which he saluted the 
Mayor and the Town Council 
and thanked them elaborately 
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“ from his heart ” on behalf of 
his “most distinguished guests ”’ 
and of himself, who felt so 
greatly honoured by the Mayor’s 
most agreeable invitation and 
assured them that his ‘ most 
distinguished guests”’ and he 
would be most honoured and 
pleased to attend. 

Accordingly we all trooped 
ashore the next day in our 
best clothes to see the sights 
and listen, as the particular 
guests of the Municipality, to 
the speeches which were made 
in the open air from a little 
platform, on which we had 
seats, while the audience of 
some fifteen hundred people 
stood or sat on the grass. 

After a lot of very dull 
speeches the Mayor made a 
long speech, which he had 
evidently reserved as the grand 
finale of the day. He began by 
a sentimental and fulsome 
apostrophe to mothers, mother- 
hood and mother love. You 
know the sickening sort of stuff 
I mean—‘a mother is the most 
perfect work of God,” ‘‘a mother 
is her son’s best friend,” and 
more of the same kind. 

Then came a burst of cheap 
rhetoric about the Dictator. 
“This great and noble man, 
who was the benefactor of his 
Country, to which he had given 
Liberty and innumerable bless- 
ings, had been himself greatly 
blessed by his mother. All 
that was most virtuous, noblest 
and wisest in him he had 
absorbed from her.” There 
followed a picture of the 
Dictator at his mother’s knee 
—all awful stuff. And then 


what he had reserved to the 
end for;a surprise and, indeed, 
was a surprise to all of ug, 
He had learned from a very 
old friend that the Dictator’s 
grandfather and grandmother 
had visited the town many 
years ago and that their 
daughter—the beautiful and 
virtuous mother of the Dictator 
—had been born here. Con- 
sequently he welcomed the 
Dictator with peculiar felicity, 
for he regarded him, as it were, 
as ‘a son of the town,’ one 
whom the town’s people de- 
lighted to welcome, one whom 
on this day the Municipality 
considered itself most fortunate 
to honour, and so on to the 
close—all very, very effusive. 

While the Mayor was talking 
the Dictator looked greatly 
distressed, and, when the Mayor 
concluded by asking him to 
address those who were so proud 
to call him a ‘fellow citizen,’ 
his face grew very stern and 
grim, with a singularly tragic 
look in his eyes—as if they saw 
something hateful and painful 
in the distance that he had to 
meet. The applause got to0 
insistent for him to keep his 
seat. He rose and without 4 
word of salutation or thanks 
he began—and what a gorgeous 
voice he had! So resonant, 
so full of colour—like music— 
wonderful—but how harsh and 
cold were his words ! 

“TI did not know my mother 
had been born here. Many 
thousands of mothers have bee 
born here. No one of us B 
responsible for the place 
our birth. It was probably 4 
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mere accident that my mother 
was born here. In any event 
that fact gives this town no 
claim on me. I will recognise 
no such claim. I was not born 
here. I have never been here. 
I will never come again. Of 
what your Mayor has said of 
mother love and influence I 
know nothing. I do not believe 
that what he said is generally 
true. Men and women are 
made of the same human clay, 
and it is my experience that 
as there are good and bad 
fathers, so there are good and 
bad mothers. It is a stupidity 
to fool yourselves with senti- 
mentalism. One must see 


things as they are.” 

Here he paused, and we 
thought he had come to the 
end and were glad of it, for 
his words were certainly not 


pleasant. But he went on. 

“Your Mayor has unwit- 
tingly committed a cruel crime. 
He has, without my permission, 
opened the door to recollections 
[ have kept imprisoned, that, 
how escaped, cause me suffer- 
ing.” 

He paused again, and then 
grimly added, “I wish to 
give some compensation to the 
sufferings of others. Your 
Mayor will ascertain the un- 
happiest, the most miserable, 
the least thought of people in 
this town—the bad as well as 
the good. He must include 
the beggars, the whores and 
the thieves. He will arrange 
that each shall have a happy 
day doing whatever his or her 
heart wishes. I will supply 
him with the necessary money.” 
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With that he stopped short, 
turned his back on the Mayor, 
came quickly over to where 
we were sitting and said 
abruptly to Sir John, “I will 
not stay longer. I wish to be 
alone. Please send the. launch 
in for me at seven,” and lost 
himself in the crowd. 

Sally, with a startled, moved 
look in her eyes, said, ‘‘ What 
has happened—did you see his 
tragic face?” Certainly we 
had never seen it look that 
way. 

None of us liked his speech. 
We men would never have 
made so ungracious a one in 
reply to one that was meant 
kindly, and the women were, 
of course, up in arms. Mother- 
hood was their special privilege 
—and the only field where 
they had a monopoly had been 
grossly disparaged. As for his 
irreverent and unloving refer- 
ence to his own mother, that 
was in shocking bad taste. 
In fact it only proved these 
foreigners did not belong. And 
that absurd ending. Yes, no 
doubt, he was like all those 
other Dictators, and had plenty 
of money he had stolen. And 
what about his silly recollec- 
tions? Did not we all have 
unpleasant ones? Could not 
he keep them to himself? 
And why did he make himself 
searce at the end in that ridicu- 
lous way ? 

Oh, yes indeed, we did not 
spare him. 

Only Sally kept still. She 
seemed to understand with her 
delicate perceptions that some- 
thing lay behind it all, that we, 
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blinded by our habits, conven- 
tions and _ restraints, and 
shocked by anything different, 
could not see. 

Nevertheless she had nothing 
to say, except, rather savagely, 
that his extraordinarily beauti- 
ful voice had enchanted her— 
that she could listen for ever 
to it—no matter what he said. 

So back to the yacht we 
went —a rather dispirited, 
jarred, out-of-joint party. Only 
dinner, much champagne, Sir 
John’s efforts, aided by the 
Dictator, who had returned to 
the yacht seemingly quite him- 
self again, served to bring us 
back into something like har- 
mony. But we did not like 
the Dictator as much as we 
had. Yet we had a pleasant 
enough evening; and, after 
Bridge, the Dictator outdid 
himself in the smoking-room— 
but when we went to bed he 
looked tired and unhappy. 

Nothing out of the ordinary 
happened the next day until 
evening. Then most of our 
party went on shore to dine, 
leaving only Sir John, the 
Dictator, Mrs Carter, Sally, 
Tommy and I to dine on the 
yacht. We had a delightful 
dinner, with much real con- 
versation, of which so few 
people have the slightest com- 
prehension, enlivened by laugh- 
ter and spiced with badinage ; 
but I noticed that whenever 
there was a momentary silence 
the Dictator’s face grew sombre 
and his eyes had a remote look 
as if they were seeing things 
far, far away. He seemed as 
it were to dread this abstrac- 
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tion, for after any pause he 
was the one who almost always 
started off on some new sgub- 
ject. He kept the ball rolling 
—he would not let it stay still. 
Something was on his mind, 
something he did not want to 
think of, something that he 
could not cast off, an evil thing 
that recurred and recurred. 

After dinner we had coffee, 
as usual, at the stern under 
the stars. Influenced by their 
beauty and the passivity of 
the night we were hushed 
under the great vault of heaven, 
as in some cathedral. Sud- 
denly, and it seemed like dis- 
tant music, I heard the Dictator 
speaking in low soft tones: 
“I am glad we are alone to- 
night. I was very rude yester- 
day. To live at all one has 
sometimes to shut the door on 
one’s recollections—and keep 
it shut. Once let loose they 
devour one’s heart, they gnaw 
away one’s brain. Some of 
mine were let free yesterday. 
I have been trying to shut 
them up again. It is almost 
beyond my strength, and I 
am very strong. It would 
help me if you would let me 
talk to you of myself. You 
will not mind if I do? Please 
let me. I am hard pushed.” 
He paused, and Sir John, 
touched as we all were by 
the man’s distress—yet so sur- 
prising as coming from him, 
and so incomprehensible—said, 
“‘ Do—we shall be glad if you 
do—my friend,” giving an ac- 
cent to his words that made 
them a wonderful gesture of 
sympathy. 
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1 could see the Dictator’s 
quiet look of happy acknow- 
ledgment, and in the dim light 
—after a pause—the lovely 
voice resumed— 

“My country is very beauti- 
ful, and that has influenced 
her people. It influenced me. 
My father had many count- 
less acres, and as a boy I 
loved the meadows, the run- 
ning brooks, so bright and 
young, the bold cliffs, the 
rugged imposing mountains. I 
dwelt with nature. She was 
my first love, and I loved her 
every aspect passionately. 
From dawn until night and at 
night, under the stars em- 
bodied in the soft darkness of 
the heavens, I lingered amongst 
her beauties. My heart and 
soul were entranced by them. 
They moulded me—my all— 
my very being. 

“Later, too, there came my 
life of fancy. There were the 
nymphs and the fairies. I 
peopled my father’s woods and 
hills with them. I saw them 
at dawn gambolling on the 
dewy grass. I heard them 
laughing as they lay during 
the hot mid-day in the bosky 
coverts. I watched them going 
down in the cool eventide to 
bathe in the shimmering lake, 
and at night they would dance 
before me in some lovely glade 
in the rich moonlight of the 
tropics. 

“Later came the knights and 
ladies of chivalry. I knew 
them all. I lived with them. 
The knights were noble and 
the ladies beautiful. I would 
be a knight. I would worship 
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some lovely damsel. I would 
save her from terrible dangers 
—some monster or some ogre. 
Other times I would embark 
on some difficult quest in 
honour of my lady-love. Still 
other times I would seek to 
attain through desperate perils 
some precious relic in honour 
of my knighthood—in proof of 
my valiancy.” 

He paused. 

These passages had rung low 
in his voice—they were just 
pure poetry—exquisitely tender 
—delicate—etched with such 
art and skill, I can only give 
you an idea of them. 

Then he continued— 

“ Ah, that was many, many 
years ago, when I was a happy 
little boy, dreaming and ad- 
venturing in my fancy, ro- 
mantically adventuring to do 
honourable deeds, to be a 
worthy knight. I must render 
faithful service. I must myself 
be noble and brave. 

“So many years ago—and 
I forget and would forget so 
much. I hate to remember 
that little boy with his visions. 
For he is very, very dear to me. 
He is like a darling son who 
died a child. I never think of 
him now. It hurts too much. 

“T was still young, still 
dreaming, still full of playing 
out my little imaginative ad- 
ventures, unconscious of dan- 
ger, of pain, of sorrow, of 
misery, of cruelty, of despair, 
when reality sprang upon me 
like a tiger. My beautiful 
world was in a moment shat- 
tered to pieces. 

‘Thad been away from home 
2pD2 
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on a visit. I came back to 
find my father, my brothers 
and my sisters all wantonly 
killed; their poor, bloody, 
mutilated bodies lying in the 
sun. I had only escaped by 
being away. They said that 
he, who was only a theorist— 
a political reformer, if you 
please—was an enemy to the 
public welfare ; so they mur- 
dered him and his children. 
The great house was destroyed, 
the many servants killed or 
scared away, the plantations 
ruined, the horses and cattle 
slaughtered. All was death, 
ruin and desolation. 

“IT was saved by a poor 
half-witted dependant of my 
father, who had saved himself 
by taking refuge in the bushes. 
We fled away. I remember the 
days and nights I lived with 
him—days when he tried to 
console me, nights when we 
cuddled together and, as best 
I could, I tried by recalling 
the stories I knew to drive 
away his terrible fears of the 
spirits of the dark. 

“Months passed somehow. 
Then some friends of my father 
found us and, smuggling me 
on board a sailing vessel, sent 
me to my mother, who had 
been living since I was born in 
Paris. 

“The dreadful loneliness of 
the little berth at night— 
night after night to listen to 
the waves moaning along the 
side of the ship, while I wept 
myself to sleep, deprived of 
my only touch with all other 
living people—a poor idiot 
boy, but so dear to me. 
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“One night my thoughts 
recurred—they had not since 
that dreadful day of massacre— 
to my knights. They voyaged 
alone over dark and _ horrid 
seas—alone they met with 
danger, disaster and death— 
they were often weary—they 
had terrible adventures—the 
quests took years and years, 
and to my little heart and 
brain came the thought—so 
often with me in the years to 
come—even now in a way— 
that I must be as brave as 
they. I think that thought 
saved me. For loneliness and 
constant heartache can kill a 
child. 

“TI got to Paris. I went to 
my mother’s house. Was I who 
had suffered so much com- 
forted? Did I receive a 
mother’s love? Did I even 
get the attention one would 
givetoadog? No—athousand 
times no. All she had of 
womanly sympathy and love 
she gave to her lovers. I was 
an inconvenience. I grew up 
with the servants, uncared for 
except by them. Schooling 
was forgotten. I was forgotten. 
Still I lived somehow—but 80 
lonely, so unhappy. My beauti- 
ful world had been utterly 
destroyed—the world where I 
found myself was a new hate- 
ful world and I a despised alien 
in it. Could anything be more 
intolerable, more full of tor- 
turing memories, of atrocious 
sufferings to which 1 could 
attach no meaning ? 

“T suppose I was about 
fifteen, an ill-clothed, ill-fed, 
ill-looking, ill-mannered, wl 
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couth boy, when a lover of my 
mother’s caught sight of me 
and asked who I was. He was 
told some unworthy lie, but 
later an accident disclosed to 
him the truth. He was a 
kind-hearted man—I shall hold 
him ever in deeply grateful 
remembrance—for he saw to it 
that I was better treated. He 
put me to school and—though 
he had children of his own— 
interested himself in me. His 
kindness was an immeasurable 
thing to me. 

“Years passed, and when I 
was nearing twenty I fell in 
with some men and women who 
were after their fashion Social- 
ists and who talked in what I 
know now was a kind of madness 
about what they called ‘ Lib- 
erty.’ They became my friends. 
I used to attend their meetings. 
For several years, night after 
night, I listened to impassioned 
words that Liberty should be 
given to all nations, that we of 
this band should work to bring 
it about ; of the many and vast 
evils in the world that would 
be cured if only the people were 
given Liberty; how Liberty 
was the most beautiful thing 
in the world. It was at these 
meetings that my friends and 
I learned that I was possessed 
of a greater power than is 
given to most to influence 
others by speech. They im- 
pressed it on me that it was 
my duty to devote my life in 
work to bring Liberty to pass— 
that I could do great things 
for the Catise of Liberty if I did. 

“With the enthusiasm of 
youth I accepted all these new 


and wonderful ideas without 
question, and they became 
mingled with my old dreams. 
In all these desolate years it 
had haunted me that I was no 
different from my knights on 
their quests—that as they trav- 
elled through deserts and dark 
forests so was I doing, and that 
as they won their way by 
being brave and knightly so 
must I. It was my only con- 
solation. What other could I 
have had? What other would 
have saved me ? 

“* And now with these dreams 
there came another, that this 
‘Liberty ’ was my lady-love, 
to whom my knighthood and 
service were dedicated—a vision 
of entrancing loveliness and 
beneficence. My country was 
very beautiful—that I had 
never forgotten. Evil men 
who did evil things—that, too, 
I knew—lived there. I would 
go back. I would install Liberty 
on her throne. I would sing her 
praises so a8 to enthrall people 
—that I knew I could do—and 
once more would I be happy in 
a lovely sinless land, and I 
would, like my knights, have 
completed a great quest. 

“ How childish this all seems 
—yet how true it was at the 
time, and how compelling ! 

“Intoxicated . with this 
dream, impassioned with 
Liberty and my hopes, I re- 
turned to Costa Verde. The 
wrongs of my family, my youth, 
my voice, my utterances, infused 
as they were with lofty con- 
ceptions of chivalrous loyalty, 
of courage, of service ; all that 
I promised in the name of 
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Liberty, the beautiful image I 
drew of her—my goddess, my 
vision, my love—and the end- 
ing of all the many existing 
evils by her suave and bene- 
ficent rule, attracted people to 
me. In less than three years, 
when I was twenty-six, I be- 
came President of Costa Verde. 

“TI did my best. I could do 
so very little. There were 
many powerful, self-seeking, 
hard, cruel men there. They 
pretended friendship, and 
stabbed me in the back. They 
undermined me. Oh, it was 
easy then. I was but a boy, 
immature — a fool — one who 
fooled himself. 

“TI did not know men, I 
did not know myself, then as 
I do now. ‘Thus, after three 
years, entered into with such 
burning enthusiasm, came 
blasted hopes, and again despair 
and suffering. I was thrown 
out of office. I was banished, 
I was declared a public enemy 
—a price was set on my head. 
For a second time my world 
was shattered. 

“T escaped from the capital 
and took to the woods and 
mountains with a few friends. 
We were hunted like animals 
and we lived like hunted ani- 
mals. The foxes of the earth 
have holes and the birds of 
the air have nests, but we had 
nowhere to lay our heads—no 
shelter, no food, no security, 
constantly on the move, always 
weary, never at rest. Savages 
live better than we did. Some 
of my friends died of their 
sufferings, others were shot 
down, others surrendered and 


were executed, and still others 
tried to buy life by betraying 
me. Again I escaped. At last 
I was almost alone—only two 
or three were left. One by 
one they disappeared, and, 
finally, after some three years, 
I was absolutely deserted— 
alone—a solitary wanderer in 
the wilds. None of you have 
had such sufferings as I en- 
dured. None of you know 
what complete enforced de- 
privation of all that one is 
used to—clothes, shelter, cooked 
food, a bed—means. None of 
you know what reversion to a 
Savage costs. None of you 
know what being a savage is 
or how to live like one. But 
I became one and lived like 
one; in all, in all, save that 
in my tortured mind there 
beat the thought that in spite 
of my dreadful disappointments 
I would persevere, with what 
aims I hardly knew, save that 
somehow I would destroy the 
men who had banished me, 
who wrought evil in the Land, 
and would give peace and 
security to the down-trodden. 
I had been defeated once. In 
the end I would succeed. 
“Strange and powerful is 
man who can go on dreaming 
of Success when exhaustion, 
illness and starvation are his 
constant companions, when 
Death is close at hand. Indeed 
I could hear His chill whisper 
in my ear, I could feel? His 
commanding hand upon* my 
shoulder. He was arresting 
me when things began to change 
—to get a very little better. 
One stray dweller on the hills 
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after another dared to become 
my friend, to give me food and 
shelter—not openly but secretly. 
As one came, so he brought an- 
other. Besides, their women 
and children grew to like the 
ragged, hungry, tired, lonely 
wanderer and would welcome 
me. My body was weak and 
broken, scarred, bitten by in- 
sects and infected with fever, 
but my mind was clear, and I 
prought it to bear on their 
little troubles and quandaries. 
Throughout a great district, 
for never did I dare lie up 
except for a few days—there 
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was a price on my head, and 
man is easily tempted—did I 
i become ‘O Consuleiro ’—the 
° Counsellor. Slowly, so very 
t slowly, did I collect a few who 
8 cast in their fortunes with me. 
Then we gathered more. I 
8 got a little force together. 
t Then an old, old lady, whom I 
t saw only once, gave us money 
6 to buy arms. And then, oh, 
Z the glorious day—when we 
, fought our first skirmish. That 
d was seven years after I was 
L. banished—seven years of every- 
n thing that wears and tortures 
and kills. 

18 “They say I became a great 
ig soldier. They study in War 
n, Colleges to-day what they are 
18 pleased to call my campaigns. 
n They couple my name with 
d great strategists. I only know 
er that for five more long years 
is I was leading my little force 
ty and saw it grow and finally 
ng win real battles. One body of 
ge soldiers after another was sent 


against us—more and more 
each time ; but success brought 
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adherents to me—and we beat 
all that came against us. We 
were never defeated. 

“Those were happy years— 
the happiest I have ever had— 
but they were full of hard, 
hard work. There was no 
play. There was no rest. Five 
years of constant marching— 
everlasting marching and fight- 
ing. And then, and then, at 
last, all of a sudden, the 
country burst into revolt and 
turned to me, and there, before 
me, like an Apparition, was 
Success. 

** At last I had achieved. 

“So I made my Triumphal 
Entry into the capital—leading 
my army—my faithful army— 
that I was so proud of—through 
villages and towns that turned 
out with flags and music and 
flowers and people dressed in 
their best to welcome the man 
whom, had he appeared but a 
few years back, they would 
have hunted down, shot or 
stoned to death, like a mad dog. 

“IT marched at the head of 
my ragged, dirty, brave sol- 
diers. I saw the flags, I heard 
the music, I smelt the flowers, 
I smiled at the people, but I 
myself seemed no part of it 
all. I felt a stranger. My 
thoughts lay behind. I saw 
myself in different scenes—ill 
in the forests, shivering with 
fever, eating insects and raw 
roots that I grubbed up with 
my bare bleeding hands, be- 
trayed by those I had held 
dear and trusted, unbefriended, 
a solitary hunted creature, a 
wild man. The huzzahs re- 
called the cries of the hunters 
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when they caught a glimpse of 
me. The hand-claps, their rifle- 
shots. The houses, the caves 
in which I had passed restless 
terrible nights. The crowded 
social graveyards, the lonely 
graves or unburied bodies that 
I had left behind me. Yet I 
had achieved Victory. I was 
coming near to the end of my 
Quest. It was in sight, but 
Joy did not accompany me. 
Sometimes tears rolled down 
my cheeks. They spoke of 
them as Tears of Joy. ~ No, 
they were not that. They 
were the saddest of all tears— 
the tears that Memories bring. 

“We came to the capital. 
Such crowds, such ebullient 
joy, such crowded housetops, 
so many flags, people, colour, 
noise — everybody laughing, 
everybody happy, everybody 
giving my soldiers drinks, sol- 
dier after soldier kissed by 
pretty girls, soldier after soldier 
dragged out of line to join 
some festal party. And I, 
waved at and cheered, until 
the noise seemed to make, as 
it were, a transparent wall 
around me, and I marched 
along, very lonely, engrossed 
by my memories, until we came 
to the President’s Palace. 

“I mounted the great white 
steps. I reached the top. All 
was a8 in a mist. Through it 
I vaguely saw faces. I heard 
words of greeting. I was sur- 
rounded; crowded by those 
who called me by high-sounding 
names, who pressed upon me 
their friendship. 

“I was pushed forward. 
Great waves of applause, of 
joyful cries, arose. I waited, 
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leaning on my sword. The mist 


faded away. I saw before 
me distinctly a great sea of 
smiling faces. Their radiance 
shone upon me. I pulsed with 
an immense exaltation. I wag 
filled with a sense of tremen- 
dous power. I was the Master 
of Costa Verde. She lay in my 
hands. 

“The applause died down 
and I spoke. 

“It was not the young 
Dreamer who spoke. It was 
not the youthful President in- 
fatuated with the conceptions 
of Visionaries. No, it was one 
who had been tempered in the 
furnace of the years. 

“The words I said are re- 
called to me: ‘Once I was 
your brother holding out my 
hands to you, bringing you the 
Gift of Liberty. And you cast 
it and me aside. I have come 
again. This time I bring you 
no gift. I come armed, with a 
Sword in my hand. I am your 
Ruler and I shall give orders. 
You must obey. I shall do 
my utmost to make you pros- 
perous and happy. To the 
degree you show yourself de- 
serving, benefits will come. But 
let the evil-doer beware, for 
he shall be caught swiftly and 
receive harsh punishment. 
From this time forth any good 
man is safe in this Land. 

“<‘Tf he finds himself im 
Danger, let him come to Me. 
For I shall rid the land of the 
evil-doers that infest it. To 
such men this sword I draw in 
wrath is my symbol and for 4 
warning. To all those who live 
free from wrong-doing I sheath 
my sword, and I raise my bare 
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protection. 

He paused and looked up 
at the stars, as if to quiet the 
passion that infused his words. 
Then, after a minute and look- 
ing at us again, he went on in 
beautiful measured phrases, 
with wondrous cadences that 
I cannot reproduce, well as I 
remember the substance of 
what he said. 

“Thus it was, after those 
long years of toil, anguish and 
suffering that I came into power 
—absolute power. I have held 
that power for nearly twenty 
years. For that time have I 
given my orders and been 
obeyed. I have given my 
people peace and security. The 
way of the transgressor has 
been a hard one. The poor 
man has not been afraid of 
cruelty nor Oppression, and 
the rich man has slept unarmed 
and unafraid of thieves. So 
much have I accomplished. 

“ But my very greatness and 
solitude used to make me think 
of the little boy I told you of 
and of the youth that spent 
those horrible. years in Paris. 
They seemed apart from me. 
More like sons that I had 
lost. I felt so sorry for them. 
They had had so hard a time. 
It did not seem fair to them. 
Could anything justify their 
terrible agonies, their atrocious 
sufferings? Had they done 
wrong I could have understood 
it. But they had not. The 
Shame of it ! 

_ “Surrounded by pomp, living 
in a Palace, I, who never shed 
tears for myself, have shed 
tears for them. Yet one who 
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gives orders must see clearly, 
and tears blind the eyes. So 
I dungeoned my recollections. 
They lie deep in the darkest 
cells of my memory, chained 
down with all my power. 
When that poor well-meaning 
fool broke open their prison 
door they rushed out, swarming 
over me, cutting me to the 
quick, tearing open old wounds. 
It will take time to shut them 
up again, to enchain them 
again—such a long time—so 
many weary days, 80 many 
wakeful painful nights. 

“For another reason also 
my recollections were a curse 
to me. But for them I could 
have been a happy Ruler, and 
I know no greater joy than to 
have power and put down the 
evil-doings of men; but they 
made me see that men and 
women and children on every 
side endured sufferings that were 
undeserved and that I could 
not cure. I saw the sins of 
fathers and mothers visited on 
innocent children. I saw golden 
temptations set before children 
as for a feast. I saw them 
marred, hurt and killed for tast- 
ing of them, though they were 
ignorant of their poison. I saw 
gains the reward of selfishness, 
while self-sacrifice was punished 
with poverty. I saw life a Hell 
—a Hell so ingenious that I 
was filled with wonder at its 
incredible evil-mindedness, its 
huge and cruel imagination, its 
horrible wickedness of heart. 

“What was I to do? 

“Was I to give up and grow 
cabbages ? Not I. 

* Was I to shake my fist at 
Heaven? NotI. 
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“Was I to complain who had 
never complained ? Not I. 

** Was I who had been called 
the Conqueror to yield the 
field ? I, who had never sur- 
rendered ? Not I. 

“So I studied, for the 
greatest sorrow, the greatest 
disappointment to a Ruler, is 
to see evil and not be able to 
do away with it. I toiled 
through days and nights to 
find a remedy, and, though 
sometimes deluded by false 
hopes, always came to the end 
of the alley to find it blocked. 
Yet there has to be an answer 
to how to rid the world of un- 
merited suffering. Else? But 
I could find no answer. I can 
find no answer. 

“IT can do nothing. I cannot 
storm the stars. I cannot 
change one jot or tittle of the 
horrible Order whose tortured 
slaves we are. Yes, and I 
too am one of these tortured 
slaves —a cruel ironic joke. 
I, I, the Dictator, so powerful 
in all things, yet powerless to 
remedy what I would wish, 
not even able to allay my own 
suffering at seeing this hideous 
world and myself powerless 
to do anything. Yet I will not 
yield. I will not give up.” 

He paused. Then, in softer 
and less poignant tones, he 
continued— 

“So the years have passed. 
A year ago in a little town, 
where I sat talking to the 
villagers, there passed an old 
man driving a small donkey, 
laden with a few tools and pans 
and bundles of food and blan- 
kets. 
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old. He plodded along the 
dusty street. 

“He bore the marks of un- 
ending toil and effort and 
fatigue, but he looked out from 
under an old faded hat, cheer. 
fully—he waved his hand to 


us. Somebody called out to 
him, ‘Old man—where are 
you going ?’ 


“‘ Cheerily he answered, way- 
ing his hand towards the moun- 
tains dark blue in the distance, 
‘Out there.’ 

“I asked who he was. 

** Oh, a foolish prospector. 
He has spent all his life search- 
ing for a vein of gold in the 
mountains. Of course, he has 
never found it, but he still 
believes he will. Nothing ever 
discourages him.’ 

“TI laughed, for I saw that 
between that old prospector 
and myself there was no dif- 
ference. I, too, was searching 
for a vein of gold. I had not 
found it. I was goaded on as 
he was. I must not be dis- 
couraged. I, too, was a pros- 
pector — searching for some- 
thing I could not find. Some- 
thing I knew now I shall never 
find. Trying with poor, limited, 
finite powers to remedy the 
evils let loose upon the world. 

“Yet, if I cannot find the 
way I can at least persevere 
trying to find it—‘ out there’” ; 
and with a gesture of great 
beauty he pointed outwards 
over the sea—as to a Promised 
Land—though now with the 
irony that pervades the Uni- 
verse all was enshrouded in 
blackness save for a great 
single star shining, shining— 
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quickly vanishing behind dark 
clouds, slowly recurring. 

He had finished. The beauti- 
ful tones of his voice seemed to 
rest with us a8 do an organ’s 
after the musician has ceased. 

It was very wonderful. We 
sat still. Any word of ours 
would have been intolerable. 

In the silence the steady 
monotonous beat of the engine 
as we turned back to our 
anchorage came to me, and 
with it the thought of how 
different it was from the pulse 
of this man’s passionate heart. 

As he finished he turned 
aside and, clasping his hands 
and resting his arms on the bul- 
warks, stared out into the night. 

I dreaded that the emotion 
of the moment would be broken 
with some jarring note. I 
wondered how a new start 
could be made. Then Sally 
rose and moved—lovely, young, 
graceful—over to where the 
old man stood, solitary, rock- 
like, very lonely. She moved 
close to him, then shyly, very 
slowly it seemed, laid her 
hand on his. It was beautiful. 
He never turned his head, but 
I saw him unclasp his fingers 
and move his right hand under 
hers, until her little hand lay 
entirely in his. 

So they stood for a few min- 
utes. Then she said some- 


thing to him, his face lit up and 
they walked slowly down the 
deck, he still holding fast to 
her hand. 

Presently she came back 
alone and said, “He wanted 
me to bid you all good night. 
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He has gone to his cabin to 
write letters.” 

The next morning he was 
gone. He had left very early to 
catch a train. The letters he 
had written were charming 
letters of adieu. 

None of us ever saw him 
again. 

Not until after his death 
some years later did I ask 
Sally what had passed between 
them. She smiled and said, 
**T know you do not ask that 
out of curiosity, but because 
you admired him—because that 
night and that speech were so 
wonderful—something the like 
of which we shall never experi- 
ence again.” She paused. I 
waited expectant. I remem- 
bered the illumination on his 
face and their walking away 
together hand in hand. Then 
she stared at me and said, “I 
felt he was going. I said to 
him, ‘Come.’ He looked at me 
questioningly, and I added, 
‘I want to bid you good-bye.’ 
That was when he smiled and 
we turned away. We walked 
forward, and when we got to 
the companion-way he said, 
‘I shall bid good-bye to you 
alone. You will make my 
adieu to the others.’ He held 
out his hand. I took it, and” 
—she hesitated—‘ then as we 
stood there, I lifted up my 
face to him and asked him to 
kiss me. He laid his hand on 
my shoulder and kissed me 
very gently. Then he turned 
and, without a word, stepped 
through the doorway into the 
dark.” 





‘SWIFTLY’ TO THE CAPE. 


BY LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER ©. W. BYAS, B.N. 


It had always been one of 
my ambitions to undertake a 
long cross-country journey by 
air; but opportunities for that 
type of pleasure are few and 
far between for the average 
naval pilot in the Fleet Air 
Arm, a8 his duties consist of 
flying over the sea as a rule, 
with occasional cross-country 
flights in England. About the 
middle of 1930 I was provi- 
sionally granted long leave with 
permission to go to South 
Africa to visit my parents and 
family, none of whom I had 
seen for about nine years, and 
it was then that I first con- 
ceived the idea of making the 
journey by air. I reckoned 
that with reasonable luck the 
journey would cost me no 
more than the journey by sea ; 
added to which I would derive 
great interest from the various 
types of country over the 
route. The idea grew and 
grew in my mind as each day 
passed, and in the end I 
decided to get on with my 
plans. 

As I was anxious to do the 
trip cheaply, I had to find an 
aeroplane which would cost 
little, and then would be cheap 
to run. I had no ideas about 
breaking records, so there was 
no need to think of a specially 
built and fitted aeroplane. 
There seemed to be one aero- 
plane only which suited my 


purpose and my purse, and 
that was the Comper ‘ Swift,’ 
It was being advertised fitted 
with the British Salmson engine 
or the Pobjoy engine, the latter 
giving a higher all-round per- 
formance due to the increased 
power. 

I had known Filight-Lieu- 
tenant Comper when he was 
in the Royal Air Force stationed 
at Felixstowe, so I decided to 
go to the root of the matter 
and get in touch with him. 
He seemed confident from the 
beginning, and his only doubt 
appeared to be in connection 
with the necessary dumps of 
fuel in short stages. But he 
told me that the ‘Shell’ Com- 
pany were sure to be able to 
make the necessary arrange- 
ments. This reply gave the 
encouragement I needed, as | 
was still very much in the 
dark as to what I was letting 
myself in for. It was difficult 
to get the real perspective 
while I was abroad in the 
Mediterranean, though I did 
all I could in the way of study- 
ing maps and reading up what 
there was about the weather 
conditions with a view to trying 
to strike the most favourable 
time. 

It was rather fortunate for 
me that my appointment to 
H.M.S. Eagle was extended till 
after the completion of her 
cruise to South America 
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connection with the British 
Trades Exhibition at Buenos 
Ayres in March 1931, as I was 
able to put off my leave and 
so have several months more 
for preparation. A further 
piece of fortune was the fact 
that I was sent to England for 
about a month in November 
1930 to get some flying ex- 
perience in one of the experi- 
mental aeroplanes which the 
Eagle was taking to South 
America. 

During that period in Eng- 
land I arranged to meet Flight- 
Lieutenant Comper to discuss 
the matter with him personally. 
We met for lunch in London 
one day, and after an hour or 
so things were on a pretty 
definite footing. We decided 
that the aircraft should be 
supplied to me fitted with a 
Salmson engine unless suffi- 
cient experience had been 
gained with the Pobjoy engine 
in time to fit one of that type. 
It was obvious that the more 
powerful engine would be the 
most suitable for operating off 
aerodromes at high altitudes. 
I guaranteed to arrange my 
flight with no hop of more 
than about three hundred and 
fifty miles, and the aeroplane 
would have an extra petrol 
tank fitted to give a total 
range of five hundred air miles, 
thereby providing a safety 
factor in fuel of about 40 per 
cent, which seemed to be a 
reasonable margin. 

While I was in South America 
I did what I could in the 
matter of deciding upon my 
route. I was quite definite 
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about the route from Cairo to 
the south, but I took a long 
time to decide on the best way 
to get to Cairo from England. 
Most flights up to that time 
had been made through France, 
Italy and North Africa, and 
that was the route I felt 
inclined to use myself, until 
someone suggested Asia Minor 
and Palestine as being the 
shorter if I was confined to 
short stages. I was not con- 
vinced till I had measured the 
distances and found that the 
North Africa route was longer 
by a matter of some four 
hundred miles, and entailed a 
sea-crossing of over a hundred 
and fifty miles from Malta. 
In the end I decided on the 
journey through Europe to 
Constantinople, on through Asia 
Minor, Syria and Palestine to 
Egypt. I was unable to make 
any further decisions till I re- 
turned to England in May 1931. 

During the time since I had 
last discussed the matter and 
the time I next saw Flight- 
Lieutenant Comper the trials 
of the ‘Swift,’ fitted with a 
Pobjoy engine, had been pro- 
gressing very favourably, and 
the 75-H.P. engine had gone 
through its Air Ministry type 
tests with tremendous success. 
So much so that I was advised 
to have that type of engine 
fitted to the aeroplane for my 
flight. There seemed to be no 
doubt in the minds of all con- 
cerned about the question of 
reliability and increased per- 
formance. 

I anticipated that if all went 
well and according to pro- 
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gramme the aeroplane should 
be delivered to me at the 
beginning of July, so I began 
to make plans to start from 
England on about July 15th. 
I had a certain amount of 
doubt about the weather at 
this time of the year in Southern 
Egypt and the Sudan, as it 
was the rainy season, but by 
a process of elimination and 
inquiries I managed to select 
the aerodromes which would 
be serviceable. 

I had to give about two 
months’ notice in order to 
make certain of getting the 
necessary flying and landing 
permits. I left the question 


of the application for these 
documents to the Royal Aero 
Club, while I carried out the 
formalities in connection with 
my own passport. The Royal 


Aero Club kindly lent me the 
appropriate maps from Eng- 
land to Cairo, and I got three 
strip-maps from Messrs Stan- 
ford of Charing Cross which 
covered the rest of the journey 
to Cape Town. With regard 
to fuel arrangements, I paid a 
visit to the ‘Shell’ offices in 
London, and with the aid of 
their atlas and a pair of dividers 
we were able to make the final 
decision as regards the route 
and stopping places. I made 
up my mind to take the route 
through Europe to Constanti- 
nople, through Asia Minor, 
Palestine and Egypt, then along 
the proposed Imperial Airways 
line, which was due to open 
in a few months’ time, the 
actual route being Heston, 
Cologne, Nurnberg, Vienna, Bel- 
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grade, Sofia, Constantinople, 
Konia, Aleppo, Ramleh, Cairo, 
Assiut, Assuan, Wadi Halfa, 
Atbara, Khartoum,  Kosti, 
Malakal, Juba, Entebbe, Ki- 
sumu, Nairobi, Moshi, Dodoma, 
M’Beya, M’pika, Broken Hill, 
Livingstone, Bulawayo, Pieters- 
burg, Johannesburg, Bloemfon- 
tein, Victoria West, Cape Town. 
I decided upon the amount of 
fuel I should require at each 
place, allowing a petrol con- 
sumption of twenty miles a 
gallon, and had those supplies 
laid down. I made the same 
calculations with regard to the 
oil supplies, allowing eight hun- 
dred miles a gallon, and com- 
plete cleaning and replenishing 
about every two thousand five 
hundred miles. The oil was 
laid down to my requirements 
by Messrs W. W. Wakefield 
& Co., and I took the extra 
precaution of carrying one 
gallon of oil in the locker. 

As soon as the maps arrived 
I settled down to a careful 
study of the route, and made 
short notes about each stage 
of the journey concerning 
heights, courses, distances and 
positions of the various aero- 
dromes, together with the sup- 
plies I was arranging at each. 
The track had been drawn on 
the maps and the magnetic 
course shown, so I was saved 
the tremendous amount of 
labour which would have been 
necessary to measure off and 
convert the various ‘ legs ’ into 
true distances and magnetic 
courses. 

While my preparations were 
going on, delays were occurring 
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in the delivery of my aeroplane. 
It was put off from the begin- 
ning of July till the middle, 
and then the end of the month. 
When I got the last date of 
August 10th I became desper- 
ate, and decided to make the 
journey to Hooton and spend 
my time on the Comper Air- 
craft Company’s doorstep till 
I got delivery. I arrived there 
on August 6th, and the aero- 
plane seemed to be a skeleton 
still; further delays were occa- 
sioned in connection with the 
fitting of the extra tank to 
give me the necessary air mile- 
age of five hundred miles. 

As the days went by I some- 
times got depressed, but on 
the whole remained optimistic ; 
and as the weather all over 
Europe was bad, I realised 
that I should very likely have 
been delayed anyhow. The 
aeroplane began to take shape 
towards the second week in 
August, and by the 15th it 
was completed, painted and 
pronounced airworthy, the addi- 
tional fittings consisting of a 
ten-gallon fuel tank, an extra 
three-quarters of a gallon added 
to the oil tank, an oil cooler 
fitted under the oil tank and 
a dust-trap fitted to the engine 
intake. The latter was by 
way of being an experiment, 
and it is not known how much 
dust was prevented from enter- 
ing the engine; I am certain, 
though, that the trap would 
stop any locust getting into 
the induction and so be the 
cause of a forced landing, as 
has been the case quite a 
number of times in East Africa. 
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This dust-trap was an idea of 
Pobjoy Airmotors, but I do 
not know if they have con- 
tinued with their experiments. 

I flew my aeroplane for the 
first time on August 15th. 
More delay occurred, due to 
the difficulty of getting the Air- 
worthiness Certificate through 
at once; but during that time 
I was getting in a certain 
amount of practice and having 
the rigging adjusted so that 
the machine flew comfortably 
with all my spares, &¢., in the 
back locker. Flight-Lieutenant 
Comper returned from his tour 
round the sunny South of 
France on August 18th, so I 
arranged to go to London by 
train to collect my permits 
and make final preparations, 
while he flew the ‘ Swift ’ down 
to Heston on the 19th or 20th. 
He wanted to do this to satisfy 
himself about the state of the 
machine, which he had not 
flown himself up to then. 

The weather was impossible 
on the 20th, so he did not 
arrive till early on the 21st. 
Comper seemed to be satisfied 
that, as far as he was con- 
cerned, all had been done to 
make the journey free from 
any troubles. 

I spent the rest of that day 
stowing the spares—oil, emer- 
gency rations, &c.—in the back 
and packing what gear I could 
in the small suitcase, size 24 
inches by 13 by 6, which was 
supplied with the aeroplane. 
It is quite remarkable how 
much can be stowed in a small 
space when one has to, and how 
much space is saved by not 
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packing shoes. I took one pair 
with me, and that pair I had 
on my feet. That evening I 
got a weather forecast from 
the Air Ministry, and although 


. 


I cleared Customs before 
daylight on August 22nd, and 
left almost by stealth at 5.30 
when it got light. My wife 
was the only one I knew who 
saw me off. I flew over Croy- 
don, which looked very quiet 
and peaceful, and I had covered 
about twenty miles more when 
I ran into fog. Perhaps it was 
anxiety, or it may have been 
nerves, but I felt that I could 
not compete with fog or mist 
so early on, and so I turned 
back to Heston. I had spent 
quite a long time fitting up 
a map-board in the cockpit, 
but during that short time I 
realised it would be a failure 
and would cramp me too much. 
When I got back to Heston 
I discarded it. I rang up the 
meteorological station at Croy- 
don to get more details about 
the fog, and was informed that 
there had been no reports of 
fog on either the English 
or the French side of the 
Channel. It was no good de- 
laying further, so I hopped off 
again at 7.30. This time all 
was well; the fog must have 
been very local, as I had a 
clear flight from Croydon to 
Lympne, where I landed to fill 
up to full capacity before going 
I had a few seconds’ 


on. 
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they predicted low clouds over 
Central Europe, with rain, I 
decided to set off at daylight 
the next day and get going 
after all my set-backs. 


anxiety when the engine splut- 
tered slightly before I got to 
Lympne. I was feeling rather 
highly strung all the way, and 
reflected that it seemed strange 
to be setting off on a journey 
which I expected to complete 
in twelve days, covering a dis- 
tance in miles which many 
motorists spend a whole year 
doing. 

As soon as I had refuelled 
and discovered all I could 
about the weather across the 
Channel I left Lympne for 
Cologne. The trip across was 
without incident, and I must 
say that I got quite a thrill 
when I arrived over France; 
I had never flown across be- 
fore ; in fact, I had never seen 
that part of France in daylight. 
My route took me through the 
international corridor near the 
coast between France and Bel- 
gium, then through Belgium, 
not far from Brussels, to 
Cologne in Germany. The 
country showed signs of the 
result of the recent heavy rains, 
and I had to avoid rainstorms 
once or twice on the way. 
From the general appearance 
of the ground I did not like 
the idea of a forced landing 
very much. It may seem 
strange to mention forced land- 
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ing so early, but I seem to 
have thought of that more 
during the first few hours than 
at any subsequent period. I 
found that during the first 
two days’ flying my map- 
reading was not as good as it 
might have been. I considered 
myself to be fairly proficient 
in England, so I do not know 
why I was so bad at it, 
unless it was due to my great 
desire to be very accurate. 
I do not mean that I lost my 
way, but I found that I had 
difficulty in picking up features 
on the ground which would 
help me in ‘ pin-pointing ’ my 
position. I had done enough 
cross-country work to know 
that it was useless getting into 
a panic, and that the best 
method is to go on flying on 
the same course, a8 something 
turns up in quite a short time 
to show one’s position on the 
map. 

All went well, and I reached 
Cologne in good time, where 
I landed for fuel. I had had 
anxious moments thinking of 
all the formalities one has to 
go through and wondering what 
sort of a show I would make 
of the business. Everyone was 
very helpful and did what they 
could. I had hurried away 
from England and had com- 
pletely forgotten to let the 
head offices of ‘Shell’ know 
my day of departure, so there 
was a little trouble getting 
hold of the right man. It did 
not last long, and by the time 
I had -inquired about the 
weather and the aeroplane was 
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ready, my papers had gone 
through the necessary inspec- 
tion. 

The weather forecast as far 
as Frankfurt was bad. Clouds 
were predicted on top of all 
the high ground with thunder 
and rain, and I was strongly 
advised to follow the Rhine 
valley down to Koblenz and 
Wiesbaden before cutting across 
to Frankfurt to get on to my 
proper track. The aerodrome 
at Cologne is large and smooth, 
situated about five miles north- 
west of Cologne on the left- 
hand side of the Rhine. All 
information about weather is 
readily available, and reports 
of conditions all round are 
being received constantly, so 
one can get reliable data as to 
the direction in which poor 
conditions are moving. 

I left Cologne at mid-day 
and followed the route recom- 
mended down the valley to 
Koblenz and Weisbaden through 
picturesque scenery. I could 
see the bad weather to my left 
all the way and had to go on 
to Darmstadt, which was nearly 
off my map, before I could cut 
across to my proper track not 
far south of Frankfurt. The 
rest of the trip was delightful, 
and still over wonderful coun- 
try to Nurnberg, where I 
landed after two and a quarter 
hours. I had no delays at 
Nurnberg, and -was able to 
get all the news about weather 
as at Cologne. The reports 
were good, so I wasted no time 
and was in the air again quite 
soon, bound for Vienna. I 
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flew at a height of about five 
thousand feet all the way, and 
the conditions were perfect ; 
no bumps, clear sky and a 
slight following wind. 

The aerodrome at Vienna is 
about twelve kilometres from 
the city, at Aspern, so I flew 
right over Vienna and got a 
very good idea of the city 
before I landed. This aero- 
drome was a little dusty but 
well organised, like the others 
I had come through. I inti- 
mated my intention of going 
on to Budapest as soon as 
possible, so everything was 
done to speed up the for- 
malities. I asked at what time 
the sun set, and on being told, 
I added on about three-quarters 
of an hour for twilight, with 
the result that I figured I 
would have plenty of daylight 
to make the short distance to 
Budapest before dark. In spite 
of strong persuasion to spend 
the night at Vienna I decided 
to push on, and promised to 
stop longer in Vienna on my 
return. 

The journey to Budapest is 
quite simple, and practically 
consists of following the river, 
except for one large bend about 
fifty miles from Budapest. Per- 
haps that was just as well, 
because I had covered little 
more than half the distance by 
the time it was quite dark. 
The ‘ Swift ’ was not fitted for 
night flying in any way, so I 
had to do my best with a 
small electric torch, the last 
thing I bought before leaving 
England. It speaks well of 
the aeroplane to say that I 
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had no trouble, and she seemed 
to keep on a steady course 
without the slightest difficulty, 
About thirty miles from Buda- 
pest the ground rises, and 
when I reached this high land 
I ran into rain and thin mist, 
which I was pleased to find got 
no worse, and I was able to 
fly at a height which I knew 
would take me over the highest 
part of my track. I soon saw 
the lights of Budapest before 
me, and vaguely remembered 
that the aerodrome was some- 
where on the other side of the 
river. I had not studied the 
position very carefully before- 
hand and had made no notes, 
as I had not intended this to 
be one of my stops. I decided 
to cross the river and to fly 
up and down on the other side 
till I found the aerodrome or 
until I was heard. This proved 
to be unnecessary, as I soon 
saw the ‘Flare-path,’ and 
rockets began to ascend as 
soon as I reached the aero- 
drome. I was about to make 
my first night landing in the 
‘ Swift,’ on a strange aerodrome 
and on an ordinary flare-path. 
I had done plenty of night 
flying on other types, so the 
prospect did not worry me 
very much, except for the fact 
that I knew nothing about the 
aerodrome. All went well, and 
I taxied up to the control-hut 
to be met by one of the air-mail 
pilots who had left Vienna just 
ahead of me and had warned 
the authorities at Budapest 
that I was on my way. Hence 
the preparations. He was il- 
terested in the aeroplane, and 
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puzzled to know how I man- 
aged to find an aerodrome by 
night that I had never seen 
by day. 

It was getting late, so I put 
the aeroplane away, arranging 
to go out at daylight next day 
to make an early start. I had 
done a good day’s flying, hav- 
ing covered nearly a thousand 
miles without any trouble and 
no fatigue, during which time 
the aeroplane and engine had 
caused a great deal of interest, 
not to mention a certain amount 
of amusement. I took a taxi 
into Budapest, and after a 
good dinner I went to bed, 
where I slept soundly before 
turning out at four o’clock next 
morning. 

I arrived at the aerodrome 
at daylight next morning, but 
had a little delay before I was 
able to get into the hangar, so 
that by the time I had gone 
over the necessary adjustments 
and made the essential inspec- 
tions the sun was well up, and 
I did not take off before 6.30 
for Belgrade, the weather hav- 
ing turned out fine and warm. 

My course took me fairly 
near the Danube all the way, 
and over flat but not unin- 
teresting country. The whole 
of it was extensively culti- 
vated. By the time I reached 
Belgrade after two hours it 
was beginning to get fairly 
hot, and I was quite pleased 
to get a quencher when I 
landed. The aerodrome is not 
far to the west of the city, and 
#8 @ combined military and civil 
one of generous proportions. 
The surface was very hard. 





There was nothing to detain 
me longer than I wanted to 
stay, so after refuelling I was 
in the air again in quite a short 
time and climbed steadily to 
eight thousand feet. I very 
soon left the valley and sur- 
rounding flat country of the 
Danube, and found myself fly- 
ing over rough mountains. As 
it was a clear day I decided 
on the direct compass course 
to the Dragoman Pass. I was 
experiencing a head wind now, 
although I did not realise its 
velocity, and my calculations 
with regard to my ground 
speed were in error, especially 
as I had been favoured during 
the previous day. I thought 
I had reached the Dragoman 
Pass about a quarter of an 
hour before I should have done, 
and was quite put out when 
the mountains continued on 
the other side. There was no 
doubt about it when I did 
reach the correct pass, a8 it is 
a definite cleft with the road 
and railway running through. 
From there the way to Sofia 
presented no difficulties, al- 
though the atmosphere was 
hot and ‘bumpy.’ I think I 
should have flown very much 
higher to avoid the unpleasant- 
ness. In spite of the fact that 
this was Sunday afternoon, I 
found all the officials handy 
who were necessary to pass me 
through, and the fuel was on 
the spot to fill up. A young 
soldier who spoke German was 
of much assistance to me, and 
we parted as great friends when 
I left after about an hour. 
Quite a large gathering of the 
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local regiment collected, and 
I had quite a cheery send-off 
after several photographs had 
been taken. 

The journey to Constantinople 
was intensely boring and very 
‘bumpy.’ The country seemed 
to be dry and barren, and rather 
sparsely populated. Ihad failed 
to blow up my air cushion 
enough, and a slight bruise 
resulted on one side from 
which I was never quite free 
for the rest of the flight, as it 
had no fair chance of recovering. 
My course took me about five 
miles to the southward of 
Adrianople, so I made a detour 
to have a look at it. I do not 
know why, but that place 
seemed to have a fascination 
for me, and I could not pass 
without looking at it from a 
short distance. There was noth- 
ing outstanding ; a little ‘ East- 
ern ’ in appearance. 

I reached San Stefano aero- 
drome in the early evening, 
where I was met by some 
Turkish soldiers, who showed 
me where to stow the aeroplane. 
Up to this stage I had been 
very fortunate in finding some- 
one who spoke either English 
or German, and I discovered 
that my command of the latter 
was not as poor as I thought ; 
but now I came up against the 
difficulty of not being able to 
make myself understood and 
not being clever enough to 
understand the local language. 
I particularly wanted to leave 
at daylight next day, as I 
knew I had a long day in front 
of me and did not want to 
spend the next night at Aleppo, 
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so I tried to convey my wishes 
by signs and the aid of my 
watch. All my cunning carried 
no weight, so I gave up the 
struggle and went on with the 
necessary adjustments, hoping 
that someone would turn up 
soon who would be able to 
assist me. After a while an 
official belonging to the ‘Sidna’ 
Oil Company appeared with 
the claim that he was able to 
speak English and would be 
pleased to help me out of my 
difficulties. This is: more or 
less the ‘ back-chat ’ that went 
on between us :— 

Myself. “I want ‘Shell’ 
gasolene to-night and to leave 
at six o’clock to-morrow morn- 
ing.” 

Agent. ““No ‘Shell’ man; 
he come half-past eight to- 
morrow.” 

M. “I want to get the 
‘Shell’ agent so that I can 
leave early to-morrow.” 

A. “ Yes, you leave at six 
o’clock to-morrow.” 

M. “But I want gasolene 
first.” 


A. ‘‘ ‘Shell’ man comes by 
train; arrives here half-past 
eight; you leave at ten 
o’clock.” 


M. “I want to leave at six.” 

A. “‘ Yes, you leave at six 
o’clock. Agent come here at 
half-past eight.” 

M. “Do you understand? 
I want petrol before I go.” 

A. “Yes, you have petrol 
half - past eight, leave tel 
o’clock.”’ 

I gave up the unequal 
struggle and went on with the 
inspection of the machine; My 
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papers, passport, &c., had van- 
ished completely by this time, 
and it appeared that they 
would not be dealt with till a 
late hour next morning. I 
began to despair of getting 
anything through that evening, 
when to my great relief a 
Turkish Army officer appeared 
on the scene and began to talk 
to me in German. He had 
heard that I was having diffi- 
culty and had tried to make 
myself understood in German, 
so he had come along to see if 
he could help in any way. I 
explained the position and my 
anxiety to get going at day- 
light next day, and how im- 
portant it was for me to do so. 
He spent a considerable time 
at the telephone trying to get 
in touch with the ‘Shell’ 
agent, but he failed. It was 
my own fault for not advising 
the London offices of my de- 
parture. The telephone having 
failed, we adjourned to the 
nearest hotel, where I was to 
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spend the night, and evolved 
the solution over a bottle of 
beer. He arranged to have a 
few soldiers out on the aero- 
drome at five o’clock next 
morning, and for the ‘ Sidna’ 
agent to be there to give me 
petrol in case I could not get 
in touch with ‘Shell.’ This 
seemed to be the most satis- 
factory arrangement we could 
make, and the position im- 
proved after dinner when a 
young Englishman arrived at 
the hotel to inquire if there 
was anything he could do to 
help me. Between us we got 
through by telephone to the 
‘Shell’ agent’s residence, and 
as it was not possible to get 
supplies out in time next morn- 
ing, I decided to carry out the 
plan proposed by my Turkish 
friend. The arrangements went 
off excellently, and by six 
o’clock next morning I was in 
the air again with a fair chance 
of getting far beyond Aleppo 
by nightfall. 


It. 


Owing to the various pro- 
hibited areas round Constantin- 
ople a big detour has to be 
made before setting out across 
the mountains into Turkey in 
Asia. It gave me an oppor- 
tunity to see the city with the 
sun just rising, when it pre- 
sented a wonderful sight, so I 
did not mind the extra dis- 
tance. I followed the coast 
mto the Sea of Marmora for 
about thirty miles before turn- 
ing inland on the straight course 


to the lake called Akshehr Gewl, 
which I had been told was a 
good landmark and could be 
seen from a great distance. 
Very soon after leaving the 
coast I was flying over wild- 
looking country with not much 
sign of habitation, and by the 
end of an hour I was over 
mountains. It was over these 
mountains that the engine 
spluttered for a few seconds. 
I never discovered the cause, 
and came to the conclusion 
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that it must have been a 
slightly ‘ sticky ’ valve. What- 
ever it was, it scared me for a 
time, and I felt a little anxious 
all the rest of the way to 
Konia. I picked up the lake 
without any difficulty, and felt 
relieved to see the railway, 
which ran on into Konia. The 
country was dry and the sun be- 
came fierce, so that by the time 
I reached Konia in the middle 
of the forenoon I felt distinctly 
‘muzzy’ and took to wearing a 
flying topee from then onwards. 

Konia is a small town in the 
middle of Asia Minor, and has 
a Turkish military landing 
ground about four miles out 
along the railway. I circled 
the town two or three times 
to indicate my arrival and 
then landed. The aerodrome 
is beautifully smooth and at a 
height of just over three thou- 
sand feet, so I was very sur- 
prised to hear my tail-skid 
break when I landed. I think 
it must have cracked when I 
took off from Constantinople, as 
that aerodrome was very rough 
and hard. Fortunately I had 
a complete tail-skid as spare 
with me, so I changed it while 
I was waiting for the fuel, 
being nobly assisted by two or 
three Turkish workmen who 
were carrying out some building 
operations on the edge of the 
landing field. About a quarter 
of an hour after I had landed 
I saw a large cloud of dust 
approaching, and very soon 
my petrol had arrived in a 
ramshackle car in charge of a 
man who could not speak any 
language except Arabic, or 
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whatever language they speak 
in that part of the world. 
However, by signs, smiles and 
the use of the word ‘ gasolene’ 
as often as possible, we carried 
on a long conversation, and 
parted as lifelong friends, | 
feel sure. The total time spent 
at Konia was not much more 
than an hour, so I have no 
complaints to offer in connec- 
tion with the service. 

The first half an hour from 
Konia took me over a large 
plain with the railway as a 
convenient check to my naviga- 
tion, but after that I left the 
signs of civilisation, and soon 
I was experiencing my first 
really bad country. Probably 
the fact that I had never be- 
fore flown over such hopeless- 
looking ground accounts for my 
remembering it so vividly. I 
shall never forget it. There 
were very few forced landing 
possibilities for miles and miles, 
and then there were no signs 
of help even if one was lucky 
enough to land without serious 
hurt. The final stretch to 
the coast crossing the Cicilian 
Taurus mountains, over seven 
thousand feet in height, was 
covered with trees and looked 
the grimmest. It was over 
that area that I saw one 
or two eagles, and was well 
pleased when they had been 
left behind in view of the 
tales one has heard about their 
attacks on airmen. It all came 
to an end at last, and after I 
reached the coast south of 
Mersin the going was easy 0 
Antakia along the coast and 
a great relief. As soon as I 
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crossed the coast near Antakia 
I experienced terrible ‘ bumps ’ 
and great heat, both of which 
persisted till I reached Aleppo. 
I was being delayed by a strong 
head wind, so my patience was 
severely tried. I found the 
French military aerodrome at 
Aleppo about ten miles to the 
north of the town and landed 
in a cloud of dust, the surface 
of the aerodrome being thick 
with sand and small stones. 

The French officers and air- 
men were most kind to me, 
and considering the fact that 
I had arrived in the heat of 
the day, upsetting the after- 
noon siesta, their hospitality 
was remarkable. I was very 
dry and thirsty, and I managed 
to convey my desires to a 
couple of the officers, in spite 
of not knowing their language, 
80 I was bundled into a tender 
and taken to the Mess, where 
I was given one of the most 
welcome bottles of beer that 
I can remember drinking, or 
it may have been two. When 
we returned to the aerodrome, 
the other filling operations were 
over and the aeroplane had 
been put under cover and 
cleaned down as much as pos- 
sible. Quite a large number of 
airmen and their friends had 
collected by this time, and 
great amusement was caused 
by the small aeroplane. I 
think they were all very sur- 
prised to hear that I intended 
to reach Cape Town in it. 

I set off after about an hour, 
with the information that there 
were four hours more of day- 
light, so I had no doubts about 


reaching Ramleh before dark. 
All went well until I had 
reached the vicinity of Rayak, 
when I came to the conclusion 
that I was off my course and 
was over the wrong valley. 
I think the heat was having 
its effect on my concentration, 
s0 my navigation began to 
suffer. I climbed rapidly to 
9000 feet to cross the moun- 
tains on my right and so reach 
the correct valley, as I imagined, 
The mountains turned out to 
be the Lebanon Mountains to 
the east of Beirut, and I had 
been on my correct track be- 
fore. The mountains stretch 
very nearly down to the coast, 
so I gradually cut across and 
made the coast just to the 
north of Acre. I followed the 
coast down to Haifa, where I 
contemplated landing for the 
night, as the sun was setting 
and I was not very keen about 
being caught in the dark. Then 
I remembered that there was 
a full moon which would rise 
soon after sunset, so I decided 
to continue to Ramleh and try 
to locate the aerodrome by 
moonlight. Failing that, I would 
continue to Gaza, where they 
would be sure to have some 
sort of night landing arrange- 
ments. I picked up the rail- 
way to Jaffa on the south side 
of Mount Carmel and followed 
it carefully. As the evening 
became darker I was able to 
see the rails shining in the 
moonlight, so I had little diffi- 
culty. I knew that Ramleh 
aerodrome was near a railway 
junction outside Jaffa, so when 
I saw the junction I flew round 
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looking for the landing ground. 
I soon saw the lights of the 
R.A.F. buildings, which were 
unmistakable, and afterwards 
the ‘circle’ in the moonlight. 

I had no idea of the con- 
dition of the landing ground, 
80 I decided to land somewhere 
near the circle and trust to 
that being the best surface. 
My first attempt was a failure 
owing to overshooting, but as 
I opened up the engine I saw 
my shadow on the ground, 
which gave me an idea. Next 
time I approached with the 
moon behind me and ‘ held off,’ 
when my shadow appeared to 
be the same size as the aero- 
plane. All went well, and I 
had taxied up to one of the 
hangars by the time anyone 
had realised that I had any 
intention of landing. 

Several R.A.F. officers and 
men came to greet me, and 
shortly afterwards the aero- 
plane had been stowed away 
and I was seated comfortably 
in the Officers’ Mess speaking 
my own language once again. 
I met one or two old friends 
whom I had not seen for two 
or three years, one of whom 
was the Medical Officer at 
Martlesham who patched up 
my face after a crash not far 
from Ipswich nearly three years 
before. He seemed very sur- 
prised to see what a good 
result he had produced out of 
the mess. 

I spent the night as a guest 
of the Mess and got up bright 
and early next morning in 
spite of sitting up late ‘ shooting 
the line,’ and after a hearty 
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breakfast I got down to the 


hangars by about 5.30. I wag 
able to see the aerodrome bh 
daylight now, and I think that 
had I known what it was like 
before I arrived I would prob- 
ably have been rather wary 
about landing there without 
proper flares. It says a lot 
for the aeroplane when one 
gets the confidence to do the 
first night landings on abso- 
lutely strange aerodromes, and 
one of those without flares, at 
the end of a long day’s flying. 
I covered about eleven hundred 
miles during that day. 

Now that I knew I should 
have to deal with English- 
speaking people for the rest 
of the trip, I reflected onJmy 
dealings with the foreign offi- 
cials. I found that they were 
all most helpful, and seemed 
only too keen to assist me to 
get away as quickly as possible. 
I had been told that I would 
find the delays due to foreign 
Officialdom very trying. But 
I must say that the case was 
quite the opposite. Turkey 
is always supposed to be very 
difficult in this way, but my 
experience at San Stefano did 
not bear that out. 

I left Ramleh at sunrise and 
made for Gaza, where I had 
arranged for fuel. There were 
few people about at Gaza, and 
I spent less than half an hour 
there before continuing to Cairo. 
The country was very different 
to the previous three days, 8 
I flew all the way over sand 
dunes or flat desert, which made 
quite an interesting contrast. 

I reached Heliopolis aero- 
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drome without any incident, 
and immediately got in touch 
with Squadron Leader Penderel, 
AF.C., B.A.F., whom I had 
met in London not long before. 
He had just completed the 
service flight from Cairo to 
Cape Town and return, and 


was able to give me details 
about the route I proposed to 
follow through Africa. He 
marked several features and 
landmarks on my maps which 
were not shown, and told me 
all about the snags I would 
probably encounter. 


IV. 


While I had been studying 
the maps and partaking of 
light refreshment in the Mess 
two or three kind airmen were 
changing the oil in my engine 
and giving the whole machine 
a thorough inspection, and by 
the time I returned to the 
aerodrome about an hour later 
all was ready for me to con- 
tinue my journey. Mr Cas- 
pareuthus, who then held the 
record for the England to 
Cape flight, had arrived at the 
hangar to wish me good luck, 
and he gave me one or two 
letters to take through for him. 

The Meteorological Office in- 
formed me that I should have 
a favourable wind above two 
thousand feet, so I decided to 
fly straight to Assuan instead 
of landing at Assiut to refuel. 
I followed the Nile till I got 
about a hundred miles south- 
east of Assiut, where the river 
bends through a right angle. 
Thad been advised to fly along 
@ well-defined ‘ wadi,’ which 
would lead me across that bend 
of the Nile. I must have chosen 
the wrong ‘ wadi,’ because it 
took me a good three-quarters 
of an hour to reach the river 
again, a matter of seventy or 





eighty miles across the desert. 
It was terribly hot, and the 
glare from the sand was terrific 
—quite the worst stretch I had 
encountered. After four and 
a quarter hours I reached 
Assuan, famous for its dam, 
where I landed and had*to 
wait for over an hour for the 


Egyptian ‘johnny’ to arrive 


and supply me with fuel. I 
was hot, tired and bad-tem- 
pered by then, and I was 
mighty pleased to be on my 
way again. 

The journey to Wadi Halfa 
was quite straightforward, and 
although I should have taken 
the direct route across the 
desert I decided to follow the 
river, or at any rate to have 
it in sight all the time. I did 
not fancy the prospect of being 
stranded about fifty miles out 
in the desert. This stretch 
was also very hot and bumpy, 
and I arrived at Wadi Halfa 
at dusk. 

I did as much as I could to 
the engine by torchlight, as- 
sisted by an Imperial Airways 
engineer. I found a few drops 
of water in the petrol-filter, 
which may have accounted for 
a slight ‘splutter’ before I 
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reached Assuan. There was no 
cover for the aeroplane, so I 
picketed it out, with canvas 
covers on the engine and cock- 
pit. It took me a long time to 
discover that I had been sup- 
plied with one left-handed 
screw picket, which accounted 
for the difficulty in getting it 
into the ground. It reminded 
me of the comic sight of a 
person trying to extract a 
cork with a left-handed cork- 
screw. After everything was 
snug I drove to the hotel not 
far from the aerodrome, where 
I had a much-needed bath, and 
turned in immediately after 
dinner. 

This was the hottest and most 
tiring day I encountered and 
the only day when the oil got 
really hot, reaching a tempera- 
ture of 85° ©. I found that I 
could not wear my goggles for 
long owing to the stuffiness, so 
I got very little protection 
from the glare of the sand. 

When I reached the hotel I 
met one or two passengers 
from the Imperial Airways 
‘Argosy’ that had arrived 
just before me. They had left 
England about the same time 
as myself on the morning of 
the Saturday before, so I had 
kept up with the air mail so 
far, and expected to pass them 
the following day. 

Next morning, August 26th, 
I finished the adjustments to 
the engine which I had been 
unable to do in the dark the 
previous evening, and took off 
about an hour after daylight. 
My route took me across the 
desert to Abu Hamet, where I 
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came across the Nile once more, 
The trip to Abu Hamet was 
uninteresting but pleasantly 
cool for a change, the last 
fifty miles or so being along 
the railway, which I had left 
between twenty and forty miles 
to the left soon after setting 
out from Wadi Halfa by taking 
the straight course across the 
desert. By making a bad error 
in my drift, and by trying to 
cut across a big bend in the 
Nile, I did not reach the river 
again till I was south of Atbara. 
I had intended to strike it at 
Berber, and being under the 
impression that I was not far 
from Berber I continued flying 
south. It was not for another 
half an hour that I discovered 
my mistake by flying low over 
a railway station and reading 
the name, and turned back to 
Atbara. I was so confident 
that I was on the right track 
that I had not thought of look- 
ing at the name of a station 
before that. I reached Atbara 
very nearly an hour later than 
I should have done, and wasted 
no time in refuelling and getting 
on. The air mail aeroplane 
had passed me, going towards 
Khartoum, while I was on my 
way back to Atbara. 

The weather got hotter after 
I left Atbara and the bumps 
increased all the way down 
to Khartoum, but otherwise 
there was nothing outstanding 
about that trip. I wondered 
whether I would get any farther 
than Khartoum that day and, 
if so, whether I would reach 
Malaka]. This question was 
settled when I reached Khar- 
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toum at lunch-time. I was 
told that the afternoon was a 
very bad time during which 
to fly in that season owing to 
thunderstorms, and also that 
the accommodation at Kosti 
and Malakal was poor and both 
places infested with malarial 
mosquitoes. The prospect did 
not amuse me, so I decided to 
take ‘an afternoon off’ and 
have a rest, with the idea of 
leaving at daylight next day. 
Several hours of valuable 
service were put in on the 
engine and aeroplane by some 
of the R.A.F. personnel, while 
I went off and had a very 
refreshing bathe and collected 
the petrol and oil supplies 
from the town. The R.A.F. 
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flight sergeant boasted that he 
had ‘serviced’ the first of 
each type of aeroplane that 
had flown to the Cape, and 
he seemed to be keeping up 
that record as far as my 
machine was concerned. The 
rivets in the top cowling had 
pulled through in places, so 
it was re-riveted. Apart from 
that there were no repairs or 
adjustments out of the usual 
to be made to either the engine 
or the aeroplane. I collected 
all the information I could 
about the state of the aero- 
dromes farther south, and felt 
that I was well prepared for 
the next part of the flight by 
the time I went to bed that 
night. 


V. 


I got away next morning 
at daylight, and had soon left 
the desert behind and found 
myself over pleasantly green 
and fresh-looking country. It 
was obvious that the rainy 
season was on by merely look- 
ing at the ground and by the 
‘feel’ of the air. Ever since 
leaving Wadi Halfa the aero- 
dromes had been getting softer, 
and I fully expected to find 
some of the next few aero- 
dromes to be pretty heavy. 
My expectations were realised 
at Kosti, the very next stop, 
where I found the aerodrome 
was thick with mud. Apart 
from the fact that the aero- 
plane got plastered, the muddy 
surface had no effect. The 
‘doughnut ’ wheels were most 
VOL. CCXXXII.—NO. MCCCCVI. 


efficient, and prevented any 
tendency to ‘nose-over’ due 
to the sticky ground both in 
landing and taking off. The 
mud was thick enough to allow 
me to sink in very nearly to 
the top of my shoes. Before 
taking off I was helped by 
several natives to wheel the 
machine on to a comparatively 
hard patch which gave me an 
initial run of about twenty 
yards. I spent the next hour 
or so picking large lumps of 
mud off various parts of the 
aeroplane within reach of the 


cockpit while I was flying 


along. 

I took the direct course from 
Kosti to Malakal, and flew 
over rather attractive-looking 
country, in which I got my first 
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sight of wild animals, mostly 
buck. It was obvious during 
this trip that I was in for an 
unpleasant afternoon accom- 
panied by thunderstorms. I 
saw several in the distance, and 
in the end I had an exciting 
race with a very heavy rain- 
storm which I saw approaching 
from the south, and which I 
managed to beat to the aero- 
drome by a matter of only a 
few minutes. The aerodrome 
was stickier than Kosti, but 
it had a good stretch near the 
river, which apparently remains 
so even in the wettest weather. 

Malakal is at the bend of 
the Nile where the river makes 
a very marked turn to the 
west, and is where the ‘Sud’ 
begins. The worst stretch was 
about to begin, as there are 
very few landmarks and no 
river to guide one for a dis- 
tance of about two hundred 
miles. I was told by Squadron 
Leader Penderel that the ‘ Bor ’ 
road was easy to follow, and 
would make a good forced 
landing stretch of fairly hard 


surface, the rest of the ground 


being quite impossible. With 
this information in mind I set 
off from Malakal after an hour 
in some anxiety about the 
weather, from what I had been 
told on the previous day regard- 
ing the violent thunderstorms 
-which occurred. I found the 
Bor road very soon and thought 
that my journey to Juba would 
*be easy from then. About 
twenty minutes after taking off 
I saw a huge rainstorm coming 
up from the south. The only 


thing to do was to cut round 
the windward side, so 1 steered 
out to the left. 

All was well, but I had lost 
the road and could not find 
it. I had to rely on naviga- 
tion from now till I could reach 
the Nile again. 

At Khartoum I was told to 
look out for the landing grounds 
at Duk Fadiat and Duk Faiwil 
and get a check on my track 
from them, but owing to the 
necessity for avoiding four more 
rainstorms and the fact that 
I was forced to fly at about 
fifty feet or less I got no sight 
of them. In the end I flew 
for about two hours without 
any idea of my position within 
fifty miles. It was very in- 
teresting all the same, as owing 
to the low clouds I flew low 
all the way and passed over 
all kinds of wild animals and 
black savages. The former 
varied their reception, the most 
indignant being the giraffes. 
Their antics at being disturbed 
were quite comical. They 
rushed about with their long 
necks and short tails stuck 
straight up in the air. The 
savages did not seem to mind 
the mechanical bird at all, and 
viewed it with rather a con- 
temptuous air. 

Over two hours after leaving 
Malakal I struck the Nile once 
again without any idea at first 
of my position. Very soon I 
saw the conical mountain to 
the north of Juba, which I had 
been warned to look for, and 
found I had come out of the 
‘Sud’ about thirty-five miles 
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south of Bor. After three- 
quarters of an hour over thick 
jungle I arrived at Juba to 
find the aerodrome almost en- 
tirely under water. This made 
me anxious at first, as it 
appeared to be so thick with 
long grass, but in the end I 
decided to land on a track at 
one side of the aerodrome. 
Unfortunately I overshot some- 
what and careered across the 
corner, straight for a Jarge 
expanse of water. It was too 
late to open my engine and 
try again, so I just waited and 
hoped that there was no ditch 
on the other side. All was 
well, and except for setting up 
a large splash and getting a 
severe drenching no harm was 
done. With the help of a few 
natives I pushed the ‘ Swift’ 
back on to the aerodrome, 
where I went through the usual 
routine for the end of the day 
before repairing to the hotel. 

I could not leave at daylight 
next day as intended owing to 
a thick mist, but I managed 
to get away soon after six, the 
‘take-off ’ being a difficult one 
through wet long grass. Twenty 
minutes later I had been forced 
above the clouds for fear of 
flying into high ground by 
keeping below them, and for 
the next hundred and twenty 
miles or so I got no sight 
of the ground. When I esti- 
mated that I had reached 
Nimule I altered my course 
to carry on toEntebbe, and saw 
nothing for another fifty miles ; 
there I came to high peaks 
sticking through the cloud top. 
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I reckoned that these must be 
the summits of Guru Guru, 
which were on my track, so 
I continued on the same course. 
The clouds gradually dispersed, 
and after about twenty minutes 
I could see for miles around 
and was pleased to find that 
I was not very far off the 
proper track. 

Signs of civilisation gradu- 
ally became more and more 
apparent, and soon I saw Lake 
Victoria in the distance and 
had no difficulty in finding 
Entebbe, where an excellent 
aerodrome has been laid out, 
and where I landed at about 
9.30, having crossed the 
Equator by air for the first 
time a few minutes before. 1 
wished that I could have stayed 
longer at Entebbe, as the town 
fascinated me when I flew 
over it; but as the wind was 
slightly in my favour I decided 
to push along direct to Nairobi 
and leave out my intended 
stop at Kisumu for fuel. As 
soon as I left Entebbe I began 
to climb slowly, following the 
northern coast of the lake, and 
finally passed over Kisumu at 
a height of about seven thou- 
sand feet and still climbing. 
From then onwards I followed 
the railway; and although I 
saw several thunderstorms in 
the mountains I was lucky 
enough to be able to avoid 
them all, and so passed over 
the crest of the Mau Mountains 
in a heavy rainstorm at a 
height of just under ten thou- 
sand feet, using the railway as 
my guide. Soon afterwards I 
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was flying over an enormous 
plain, and the going was easy 
from then on, except for having 
to avoid some low clouds on 
the top of the high ground to 
the west of Nairobi, where I 
landed. 

Among others whom I met 
at Nairobi was Flying Officer 
Vines (I knew him at Gosport), 
who had had a forced landing 
in @ swamp not long before. 
He seemed none the worse for 
his trying experience, and very 
sorry that he had no aero- 
plane which he could have 
used to meet me at Juba or 
Entebbe. 

As soon as I had filled up 
and changed the oil I set off 
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again, and found the ‘ take-off’ 
was very satisfactory at that 
height of six thousand feet. 
That information was a great 
relief, as I knew that I would 
encounter those conditions for 
very nearly the whole of the 
remaining part of the flight to 
Cape Town. 

I flew straight across the 
Kapiti plains, where I saw 
any number of herds of game, 
and reached Moshi at the foot 
of Mount Kilimanjaro at sun- 
set. My arrival at Moshi six 
and a half days after leaving 
England caused quite a stir 
in the local hotel, and I must 
say I felt very proud of the 
effort myself. 


Vie 


I imagined that after leaving 
Moshi I should find myself 
flying over more civilised coun- 
try, but I made an error in 
that assumption. The trip 
almost as far down as Living- 
stone was over very rough and 
extremely dry and inhospitable 
bush country. I saw a herd of 
elephant soon after leaving 
Moshi and _ got occasional 
glimpses of other game, but 
that interest only lasted for 
a couple of hundred miles, 
after which I saw nothing to 
relieve the miles and miles of 
grimness. I was disappointed 
in not getting a sight of any 
lions, and I must say I was 
not impressed by the African 
bush. It was dried up, I sup- 
pose, and looked very barren. 


There were no distinctive 
landmarks shown on my maps 
as far as Dodoma, and I had 
been advised to make sure of 
striking the railway well to 
one side of Dodoma in order to 
be certain of which way to 
turn along the railway to the 
town. Actually I got to the 
railway about twenty miles to 
the east of Dodoma and had 
no difficulty in finding the 
place, although up to then I 
felt very vague as to my 
position. 

I was warned before I left 
Dodoma, which is an important 
Government centre in Tan- 
ganyika, that the atmosphere 
would be very ‘bumpy’ as 
far as M’Beya. It was! This 
stretch gave me more trouble 
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than any other in the flight in 
the matter of bumps and lack 
of landmarks. I set off from 
Dodoma and adjusted the 
course to take me south to the 
‘Great North Road,’ where it 
passes through the mountains 
to the east of M’Beya. From 
there I intended to follow the 
road. I had been told by 
Squadron Leader Pendere] that 
I could not fail to see the 
valley of the Great Ruaha 
river on my left all the way. 
I must have been flying too 
low, and that, added to the 
dryness of the country, made 
it hard to see the valley. Evi- 
dently the wind changed com- 
pletely after about an hour, 
with the result that 1 was 
drifted miles to the left of 
my correct track. 1 knew I 
must find the Great North 
Road some time if I went on 
long enough. That did not 
make the fact that I did not 
know where I was after about 
an hour any easier to overcome. 
In the end I got to the road 
near a new landing ground 
marked ‘Matanana.’ There 
was no name anything like 
that on my map; in fact the 
road itself was not shown. I 
thought of landing, but decided 
that I was bound to find M’Beya 
if I followed the road. Imagine 
my consternation when the 
road turned north after forty- 
five minutes and seemed to 
continue in that direction. I 
was trying to go south, so 
there seemed to be only one 
thing to do, and that was to 
retrace my course to Matanana, 
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land there and get my true 
position. The heat and bumps 
were terrific, and I was in a 
state of acute depression when 
I reached the landing ground. 
Fortunately an Englishman in 
charge of a road party was 
not far off, and he arrived soon 
after I had landed and gave 
me my position. My fuel 
supply was pretty low by now, 
so he supplied me with a tin 
of petrol to see me through. 
I found that Matanana was 
quite near Malangali, about a 
hundred miles east of M’Beya, 
so my navigation had not been 
of a high order during the first 
part of the journey. 

I followed the road for a few 
miles, and then flew by com- 
pass till I found it again not 
far from M’Beya. I discovered 
I had turned back in the first 
place when I could not have 
been more than thirty miles 
from my destination, where the 
road went north to go round 
the spur of some mountains. 
I reached M’Beya five hours 
after leaving Dodoma, two hun- 
dred and fifty miles away. I 
must have covered about a 
hundred and fifty unnecessary 
miles by not being able to 
‘pin-point’ my position at 
Matanana. 

M’Beya is a_ gold-digging 
settlement and police station 
tucked away in the mountains, 
and consists of a few dwellings 
and an hotel, where I spent the 
night. 

They had a ‘ song and dance ’ 
that night, but I did not take 
part, and went to bed soon 
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after dinner to try and recover 
myself after a tiring day of 
heat and bumps. 

The Imperial Airways had 
just finished the construction 
of a magnificent aerodrome at 
M’Beya, and it was the first 
one I had seen of those that 
have been practically cut out 
of the bush. 

As the result of the late 
party on Saturday night no 
one rose early next morning, 
so 1 could not get away until 
an hour after sunrise. I had 
studied Mr Drew’s (the ‘ Shell ’ 
pilot) description of the country 
from M’Beya to M’Pika care- 
fully, and had put in one or two 
landmarks not shown on my 
maps ; so I bad little difficulty 
in finding my way. I did 
notice how easy it was to mis- 
take certain features in the 
country and imagine them to 
be something quite different. 
For instance, there is a well- 
defined lake on the track in 
question which I had to look 
out for. When the time was 
nearly due I began to look 
around for the lake. Very 
soon I thought I saw the lake 
on my left, but before altering 
my course 1 made a careful 
study of the ground below me 
so that I could return if I was 
wrong about the lake. 1 turned 
towards the lake, and found 
after a few minutes that it was 
a delusion caused by the sun 
shining on the tops of the trees 
in a slight hollow. I returned 
to my original track, and found 
the real lake on my course not 
long afterwards. I had begun 
to anticipate too early, and 
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unless one is careful it is easy 
to think one has flown for very 
much longer on a course than 
the actual time spent. The 
clock seems to go so slowly on 
those occasions. 

I saw M’Pika aerodrome from 
quite a long distance. It is 
another aerodrome cut out of 
the bush, and looks like an 
enormous table-cloth from the 
distance. I had no delays 
there, and was soon in the air 
again making for Broken Hill. 
My objective for this day was 
Livingstone, so I intended to 
waste no time. 

I tried various heights dur- 
ing this trip to get out of the 
smoke caused by the numerous 
bush fires and to find the 
smoothest layer of air. The 
smoke went up to ten thousand 
feet and I could not find any 
smooth air, so I flew at a 
height where the bumps were 
least. The landmarks on this 
stretch were few and far be- 
tween except the last seventy 
or eighty miles, when I followed 
the well-defined road to the 
railway at Kapiri M’poshi, and 
then the railway through the 
bush to Broken Hill, where I 
arrived in the hottest part of 
the day. 

I left Broken Hill under the 
worst conditions. The aero- 
plane was fully loaded and the 
heat at its maximum. I found 
that I had no difficulty in 
taking off and the aeroplane 
climbed well—a very satisfac- 
tory state of affairs. I took 
the direct route to Livingstone 
across very uninspiring country 
covered with stretches of ele- 
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phant grass, which looks all 
right from the air, but is a 
menace as far as forced landing 
is concerned. During this 
stretch I had an unpleasant 


attack of nose-bleeding, caused 
by the heat, I imagine, which 
lasted about half an hour, but 
had passed off before I reached 
Livingstone at sunset. 


Vil. 


1 had a look at the Victoria 
Falls early in the morning after 
I left Livingstone. They are 
a magnificent sight, even dur- 
ing the dry season, when the 
full volume of water is not 
flowing. I was greatly im- 
pressed. I could not waste 
any time, though, as I wanted 
to get through to Cape Town 
by the next evening. This was 
my tenth day out from Eng- 
land, and everything seemed 
promising. 

I followed the railway all 
the way to Bulawayo. I was 
rather tired of cross-country 
work by now, and I was quite 
keen on making my task easier 
by following the railway most 
of the time, in spite of the 
slight extra distance involved. 
I was rather anxious about the 
oil all the way from Livingstone 
owing to a silly mistake on my 
part. By an oversight I had 
failed to pick up a fresh tin 
of oil at Broken Hill, so I had 
to ‘top-up’ at Livingstone 
with half a gallon of ‘XL’ 
instead of ‘XXL’ to take me 
on to Bulawayo, as there were 
no supplies of ‘ XXL’ at Liv- 
ingstone. The flight was done 
during the cool part of the day, 
80 the oil temperature kept 
low, which I knew was the 
main essential. 


The news seemed to have 
reached Bulawayo before me 
that I was on my way from 
England and was making very 
creditable progress, with the 
result that I was interviewed 
by the ‘ press’ on my arrival. 
I must have seemed rather 
impatient, but as my intention 
was to try to get to Bloem- 
fontein that afternoon, I knew 
that every minute was valu- 
able. Bulawayo aerodrome lies 
at a height of five thousand 
five hundred feet above sea- 
level, and is known to present 
difficulties in taking off; but 
once again I had no difficulty, 
and very soon had passed the 
Matoppo Hills on my way 
to Pietersburg. The Matoppos 
were about the last definite 
landmark I recognised for over 
a hundred miles. Thick smoke 
reduced the visibility to a few 
miles, so it was impossible to 
see the few distant features to 
give me a guide. I flew by 
compass on a course which 
would take me to the north of 
Blauwberg Mountains, which I 
could hardly fail to miss, and 
if I did miss them I would be 
sure to find the Zoutpansberg 
on the course I was steering. 
I decided to turn to the left 
as soon as I reached the moun- 
tains and so get a definite 
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position, by the fact that the 
railway runs to the left of the 
Zoutpansberg. I found the 
Blauwberg Mountains in the 
end, and later reached the rail- 
way running south to Pieters- 
burg, which I followed. Al- 
though I hit off the Blauwberg 
as intended, I think there was 
an element of luck attached to 
it. I discovered later that the 
magnetic variation changes sud- 
- denly between Bulawayo and 
the Blauwberg, and gives one 
the impression of a change of 
wind. I did not notice it 
except for the fact that I could 
not recognise anything near 
my track, and that was ex- 
plained in my mind by the 
poor visibility. 

When I arrived at Pieters- 
burg I felt that all my diffi- 
culties had been overcome and 
the rest of the trip would be 
quite easy. No cross-country 
navigation to worry me; just 
follow the railway all the 
way. My optimism was to be 
shattered at the last moment 
by ants. The petrol hut at 
Pietersburg aerodrome is situ- 
ated thirty or forty yards from 
the edge of the aerodrome. 
Now I had always assumed 
that the approach to the hut 
from the aerodrome would be 
kept clear. In this case I was 
mistaken. Two ant-hills lay 
in my direct path and in the 
‘blind spot’ when taxying, 
and I ran straight into one 
of them and came to a sudden 
stop. I had broken the tip 
off one blade of the propeller 
and a strut in the fuselage was 
broken. The flight that had 
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gone so well during the difficult 
stages had been brought to a 
premature end by a colony of 
ants. I was speechless with 
disappointment, as everything 
had looked so promising up 
to then. I need not have gone 
anywhere near the hut, as my 
petrol supplies were in a car 
on another side of the aero- 
drome! I have been told 
since that the ant-hills are still 
there. 

I got four native boys to 
wheel the aeroplane to the 
railway station, where it caught 
a goods train to Johannesburg. 
I went down to Johannesburg 
that night by the mail train, 
alriving next morning, where 
I was met by Captain Rod 
Douglas, the manager of the 
De Havilland Company in 
South Africa, whose guest I 
remained for the next three 


days. 
Two days after leaving 
Pietersburg the aeroplane 


reached Johannesburg, where 
I collected it and took it to 
Baragwanath aerodrome for 
repairs and top overhaul while 
waiting for a new propeller 
from England. 

Next day Captain Douglas 
flew me down to my home in 
the Orange Free State, where 
I spent the next six weeks. 

Throughout the trip so far 
the only adjustments I had to 
make were to the tappets and 
the rocker-pins, and to take 
up the shrinkage of the pro- 
peller-boss. The K.L.G. plugs 
needed no attention. I had to 
be careful about the tyres, a8 
I found that if I took off in the 
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early morning with them in- 
flated correctly they got very 
hard when the air expanded 


due to the heat of the day, so I 
had to take off with the tyres 
nearly flat on some occasions. 


vitt. 


While we were waiting for 
the new propeller I had the 
engine top overhauled at Barag- 
wanath. The top overhaul 
revealed the fact that three 
exhaust valve seats had 
loosened. In order to save the 
work of actually replacing the 
valve seats I ordered the cylin- 
ders complete from England. 
Apart from this and the re- 
placement of one rocker ball- 
race, no renewals were neces- 
sary, although the two rocker- 
arms with the most side play 
were changed with the two I 
carried as spares. 

The valve-seat trouble sur- 
prised the makers very much, 
but I attributed it to my 
rather generous use of the alti- 
tude control for the mixture 
when flying high. The engine 
did not seem to be very sensi- 
tive to its use, so I must have 
overdone it. I have been told 
that the trouble with exhaust 
valve seats is one which has 
been prevalent in all aero 
engines used in Africa; in 
fact the altitude control is 
seldom used for that reason. 

The ‘Swift’ took the air 
again on the evening of October 
16th, and everything appeared 
to be satisfactory. Next day 
I flew out beyond Pretoria 
towards Pietersburg, calling for 
a short time at Roberts Heights, 
the depét and headquarters of 
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the South African Air Force, 
on my way back to Barag- 
wanath. 

That afternoon I gave a 
demonstration of the ‘ Swift’s ’ 
capabilities for the benefit of 
the members of the Johannes- 
burg Light Plane Club. Cap- 
tain Douglas, Captain Halse 
and Mr Williams flew the aero- 
plane, and were very strong 
in their praise of its perform- 
ance. 

I left Baragwanath early 
next morning, and flying at 
twelve thousand feet I passed 
over the Drakensberg into 
Natal. The change in the 
country was very marked; 
the Transvaal and Orange 
Free State looked parched, but 
Natal seemed quite green in 
comparison. I landed at 
Pietermaritzburg after flying 
over my old school first, and 
stayed until after lunch, when 
I flew on to Durban. The trip 
to Durban was over very beau- 
tiful scenery indeed. 

My arrival at Durban aero- 
drome caused a great deal of 
interest, and after I had put 
up two exhibitions of aero- 
batics, there was tremendous 
enthusiasm among the crowd 
which had collected in a short 
space of time. It was a very 
welcome change to be flying 
at sea-level again, and I made 
the most of it, with the result 
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that I was given a name by 
the Kaffirs something like 
‘Tagati,’ which has some con- 
nection with ‘ devil.’ 

The ‘ Swift ’’ was lost among 
the crowd after I landed, so 
fearing for its safety I was 
forced to put it inside one of 
the hangars out of harm’s way, 
where I got it ready for the 
next day’s flying. 

I left Durban at a comfort- 
able hour, and a very enjoyable 
flight along the coast brought 
me within a few miles of East 
London, where I ran into very 
thick weather, finally landing 
at the aerodrome with the 
visibility barely half a mile. 
The trip down had been done 
at a comparatively low altitude 
along the coast, and I had 
been interested by seeing sev- 
eral schools of porpoises lying 
quite close inshore. I saw a 
large turtle making good speed 
just below the surface of the 
water. 

After filling up at East Lon- 
don I had to wait for the 
weather to clear before I could 
leave. It looked promising 
when I finally took off, but 
twenty minutes later I was 
down to within a few feet of 
the surface of the water with 
visibility of only a hundred 
yards or so. It was quite 
straightforward going, and I 
hoped for better conditions 
when I reached Port Elizabeth. 

There was a slight improve- 
ment, but even then I had to 
search for the aerodrome with 
the visibility down to under 
a mile and clouds at under a 
hundred feet. I ran across it 
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in the end, and landed without 
wasting much more time. 

I spent the night with friends 
in Port Elizabeth, but could 
not leave during the next day 
because of the gale blowing 
from the west, so I spent 
another night there. I got 
away on the morning of October 
21st, and reached Mossel Bay 
without incident. In landing 
one of my tyres burst near the 
hub, which we had to fix up 
with the aid of a motor tyre 
gaiter. It did not look very 
strong, but it held quite satis- 
factorily when I took off after 
replenishing my tanks. 

A favourable wind helped 
me to reach Wynberg in an 
hour and forty minutes. I 
landed there to inquire about 
accommodation, and as they 
had none, I took off again for 
the Cape Town aerodrome at 
Maitland. The whole day’s 
flying had been over fresh- 
looking country, and I shall 
always have a desire to go 
back to that part of the coun- 
try and do the trip again. 

Before landing I thought I 
would have a look at Cape Town 
first, which I proceeded to do, 
and then set off across the 
corner of Table Bay for Mait- 
land. Imagine my surprise 
when the engine suddenly 
ceased to function. I had done 
two and a quarter hours since 
filling up at Mossel Bay, and 
there was still petrol in the 
tank. I tried to liven up the 
engine while I was gliding 
towards the beach, which I 
was quite happy about reach- 
ing. 
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I soon discovered that the 
wind was blowing stronger than 
I thought against me, and that 
things were not looking quite 
so rosy. All the time I was 
trying to coax the engine to do 
something, but in the end I 
was forced to land in the water 
no more than twenty yards 
from a perfect expanse of 
smooth sandy beach. 

I scrambled out and hauled 
the aeroplane up on the sand, 
assisted by a coloured labourer. 
Two others who were working 
on the beach had fled when 
they looked up and saw an 
aeroplane floundering about in 
the surf. Unfortunately one 
side of the under-carriage was 
badly damaged, so I left the 
machine on the beach while 
I was driven in to Cape Town 
to get assistance. 

In the end the engine was 
dismantled at Maitland and 
the complete aircraft shipped 
to Liverpool for repairs, while 
I returned to England by mail 
boat. 

I put the cause of the acci- 
dent down to a failure in my 
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petrol supply, due to an airlock 
created by bumps when the 
level in the tank was getting 
low. There was well over a 
gallon of petrol in the tank 
when it was drained, so the 
failure was not due to running 
out of petrol. The fuel must 
have been thrown to one side, 
in a turn I think, and so caused 
the airlock, which did not clear 
before I reached the water. 
Had the south-east wind been 
less strong I would have landed 
on to the beach without diffi- 
culty, and all would have been 
O.K. I was thoroughly de- 
pressed, but I suppose it could 
have happened under very awk- 
ward circumstances—over the 
jungle, for example. 

I had achieved my object 
of reaching Cape Town by air, 
and the forced landing is no 
reflection on the aircraft or 
engine. They had both done 
magnificently and gave me no 
anxiety whatsoever. I am sure 
a small modification will pre- 
vent any possible repetition 
of that kind of stoppage in the 
petrol flow. 
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THEIR FELLOW-PRISONER. 


BY URITH VOYLE. 


THERE were only two people 
in the carriage—a man and a 
woman. I gave a sigh of 
thankfulness. The journey 
back to England might be 
uncomfortable, but it would 
not be hideously uncomfort- 
able. This time, at any rate, 
I should be able to put my 
suitcase on the floor between 
the two seats and improvise 
a bed of sorts. The journey 
out had been a nightmare, 
and it would be a long while 
before I forgot the crowd, the 
heat, the sleeplessness, the rest- 
lessness and that greasy, dirty, 
unspeakably loathsome moment 
when daylight came. 

At first I took little interest 
in my companions. I saw 
from their luggage that they 
were returning home from the 
East, and I imagined that it 
was probably on sick leave. 
Both were thin and pale and 
a little lifeless. The man was 
about forty, of medium height, 
dark and clean-shaven and with 
a head rather too big for his 
body. His wife was ten years 
younger, an inch or two taller, 
and had large, tired, blue eyes 
and lanky brown hair, which 
was bobbed and held in place 
on one side by a tiny tortoise- 
shell slide. They did not talk 
much. He read his book, while 
she gazed out of the window 
with an air of preoccupied 
weariness. 


Then, after dinner, I found 
myself studying them with more 
curiosity. Darkness had fallen, 
I could no longer see the 
country, I was not in the mood 
for reading, and besides, on 
re-entering the carriage I had 
surprised them smiling at each 
other in a way that caught my 
attention. The smile had lit 
up their faces and had revealed 
a depth of devotion that no 
one, I am sure, was intended 
to see. Certainly, the instant 
they realised I had returned, 
the mask was lowered again. 
But that look—that look as 
though they could not get over 
their astounding luck in being 
there and being together—had - 
changed them for me. I wanted 
to know more about them. I 
began to cast surreptitious 
glances towards a label that 
hung down from one of their 
boxes. 

The name was a long one, 
the writing difficult to read. 
When at last I was able to 
decipher it, it began to worry 
me. Pengriffen? Somewhere 
or other and at no very distant 
time, I had read or I had heard 
something about people called 
Pengriffen. I searched my 
memory. And while I searched, 
the train pounded and chugged 
and swayed its way many 
miles nearer Paris. Suddenly, 
recollection came. A month 
or two before the newspaper 
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had reported that two English 
missionaries in China, John 
Pengriffen and his wife, had 
been captured by bandits. I 
had read the bald statement 
and nothing more. If a fuller 
account had been published I 
had missed it, and what had 
happened to them later I did 
not know. I looked at them 
again. And the more I thought 
about them the more convinced 
I became that this must be 
the couple. On the pretence 
of fetching something from the 
rack, I scanned their luggage 
for some proof that they had 
been in China. Among the 
many coloured labels I found 
what I wanted. 

I suppose my curiosity must 
have been rather palpable, or 
else my fellow-passengers were 
so used to being recognised or 
being mistaken for the mission- 
aries that they had only been 
waiting to see how long I 
should be before I reached the 
inevitable conclusion. Anyway, 
the next time I looked towards 
them it seemed to me they were 
more self-conscious, and when 
my eyes happened to meet Mr 
Pengriffen’s, I saw in them a 
certain amount of friendliness 
and amusement. By now he 
had wearied a little of his book, 
and, I could see, was not 
averse from talking. Not many 
minutes passed before we began. 
He told me that they had 
arrived at Marseilles that morn- 
ing. I told them that I had 
been having a short holiday in 
the south of France. We dis- 
cussed the places I had visited. 
Mrs Pengriffen, who seemed to 
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have something on her mind, 
only joined in occasionally, but 
when she did I noticed that 
she had an attractive way of 
speaking and that her voice 
was low and sympathetic. 
Later the conversation turned 
on the discomfort of travelling 
by night, on the best way of 
arranging oneself and how one 
could get the most sleep. 

“They say the better is the 
enemy of the good,” Mr Pen- 
griffen said with a little laugh. 
“Well, the worse is certainly 
the friend of the bad. When 
you've been jolted about in a 
springless wooden-wheeled cart 
for what seemed like a thousand 
miles and over a pretence of a 
road that was all stones and 
ruts, and then had to sleep on 
the floor or on a Chinese bed, 
which isn’t much better, this, 
I can tell you, is luxury.” 

“You'll forgive my asking, 
but are you by any chance...” 
I began diffidently, and when 
he had nodded, I asked eagerly, 
“What happened? I saw so 
little about it. How did you 
get away?” 

“Oh, it is that,’ Mrs Pen- 
griffen broke in suddenly in a 
strange tone of passionate re- 
morse, “that I can’t get out 
of my mind.” Forgetting that 
I was there, she went on, 
“John, what do you think 
happened to him? What 


do you think they did to 
him ? ” 

She looked tragically at her 
husband. 

*“My dear, we shall never 
know,” he answered sadly. It 
was obvious that she had asked 
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this question not once, but 
many times. 

She turned towards me. 

“We raised another five 
thousand,” she said, as though 
justifying some act of theirs. 
* We tried to get in touch with 
them again. But it was im- 
possible. Of course, the people 
in Jehol knew where they were, 
but it was as much as their 
lives were worth to give them 
away. You see, we hadn’t an 
idea where we'd been taken. 
We didn’t know the country ; 
I mean that part of the coun- 
Gry. 2200" 

She relapsed into a distressed 
silence. I waited, and pres- 
ently, as I had hoped, Mr 
Pengriffen embarked on an 
account of their adventure. 

They had gone, he said, to 
Peking, and then on to Jehol 
for a holiday. They had not 
had one for years, and it was 
after much misgiving that they 
had taken it. They were not 
sure—and here he wrinkled his 
brow as if he were wondering 
what was happening at that 
very moment—if the new assist- 
ant and the Chinese girl under 
her could manage by them- 
selves. I must know, he added, 
that they kept a school for 
orphans and nursed the sick 
in ——. He mentioned the 
name of the place, but the 
sound being painfully un- 
familiar I never retained it. 
It was on the last day of their 
holiday that they had fallen 
into the hands of these bandits. 

“We had said good-bye to 
our friends. We had sent our 
luggage to the station. And 
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we were out in the country. 
You see, our train wasn’t going 
till eight that evening,” he 
explained, “and as we had 
several hours to kill, we hired 
@ car—an old Ford—and went 
to see a famous temple about 
fifteen miles away.” 

The country near Jehol is 
attractive. It is wooded with 
oak and willow and pine. And 
the weather that afternoon was 
glorious : extraordinarily clear 
and sunny. He wished he 
could describe it to me, for 
in no other part of the world 
do you get such clear clean 
sunniness as you do in the 
north of China. Well, they 
saw the temple—an exquisite 
thing with a perfectly lovely 
roof—and they were on their 
way back, feeling rather sad 
at leaving (it was hideous 
where they lived—a walled-in 
town on a flat and arid plain), 
when they had to stop at an 
inn for petrol. Usually these 
out-of-the-way inns are pretty 
deserted. What was their as- 
tonishment, therefore—and as 
he said this his voice deepened 
—when they saw that the yard 
was crowded with as disagree- 
able and dirty-looking a rabble 
as they had come across for 
some time. Many of them 
were dressed in shabby khaki, 
and they were all lolling about 
as if they wished for no better 
occupation than to stare and 
to criticise. The Pengriffens 
had heard there was a good 
deal of unrest in the neighbour- 
hood, promoted, some said, by 
the Bolsheviki, while others 
declared it to be just a feud 
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between one General and an- 
other. And it instantly oc- 
curred to them that these men 
were the followers of one of 
the Generals, and that they 
were probably out seizing what 
they could from the poor peas- 
ant. How to get food was 
always their chief problem. 
Anyway, used to the curiosity 
and the vague underlying hos- 
tility of the people they had 
come to convert, they took 
little notice of them. Their 
ear would soon, they thought, 
be off again. 

In this, however, they were 
mistaken. Their driver, a youth 
who fancied himself in his 
Western clothes, was a long 
time fetching the tin of petrol, 
and when he returned a change 
had come over the crowd. 
Three of them were jabbering 
together earnestly, and the 
others were listening intently. 
They began to feel alarmed. 
Their alarm was justified. Be- 
fore they knew what had hap- 
pened the soldiers had sur- 
rounded them, slashed the tyres 
to ribbons and grabbed hold 
of their money. The driver, to 
make matters worse, shouted 
in his fury that they were rich 
foreigners, and that they would 
never hear the end of it. At 
this half a dozen of them, 
including the three ringleaders, 
became even more excited. 
They dragged the unfortunate 
couple out of the car, thrust 
them roughly into a covered 
cart, and whipping up the horse, 
drove them down the very 
toad they had just come. By 
now the innkeeper, the men 
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working in a field near-by, and 
even their own driver had 
taken up a strictly neutral 
attitude, and the last thing 
they saw was two old women 
tottering on their bound feet 
in a doorway, their black eyes 
filled with a lively and malicious 
interest. They had not gone 
far before Mrs Pengriffen 
fainted, and by the time she 
came to and they were both 
alive enough to look about 
them, they were in unknown 
country and the light had begun 
to fade. It was treeless here, 
and in the distance was the 
faint outline of a range of 
mountains. 

On and on they jolted, their 
captors taking it in turns to 
rest in the cart. Memories of 
all the horrors that mission- 
aries had suffered numbed their 
brains, and the hours passed 
like moments. The night came, 
the dawn came. They saw 
they were climbing steadily 
upwards. All round them rose 
the mountains, huge and rocky 
and sterile. At mid-day they 
found themselves in the shadow 
of an old and massive wall, 
and presently, passing through 
an archway, entered a village 
that straggled up the moun- 
tain-side. Was this to be their 
destination? The men had 
called a halt, and other men 
had come and replaced them. 
Bruised and shaken, the Pen- 
griffens were beyond caring. 
They just lay still and thanked 
heaven the cart was not mov- 
ing. An hour later they were 
hauled out and made to walk 
along the dusty village street 
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and up flight upon flight of 
steps till they came to what 
appeared to be a Buddhist 
monastery. Led through the 
gateway, they were taken across 
the courtyard and thrust into 
a room before whose door two 
men were standing. Coming 
suddenly into the dim light 
after the brilliant sunshine they 
could see nothing, and they 
stood there motionless while 
the door was locked behind 
them. Outside the Chinese 
chattered to each other, and 
then the men from the village 
departed and there was silence 
save for the twittering of the 
birds. 

When they recovered their 
sight, they made out the usual 
primitive room with its beaten 
earth floor, its high wooden 
chairs with narrow uncomfort- 
able seats, and its k’ang, that 
platform of stone two feet high, 
covered with matting, upon 
which the Chinese sleep. The 
place smelt of stale air, and 
after putting up with it for as 
long as they could, they tore 
away the white tissue paper 
from the lattice-work window 
that looked into the square. 
The guards had a hurried con- 
sultation about this, but com- 
ing to the conclusion that no 
harm would result from such 
an act, they contented them- 
selves by looking furious and 
by frequently peeping in on 
their prisoners. 

The Pengriffens noticed now 
that their room gave on to 
another, and into this they 
walked. But here, paralysed 
at what they saw, they stopped 
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and looked at each other, won- 
dering if they had suddenly 
gone off their heads and were 
seeing an apparition. Lying 
asleep on the floor was a man, 
a European, young, tall and 
nice-looking with darkish hair 
and a small dark moustache. 
As they gazed down at him 
he woke with a start, and pull- 
ing himself stiffly to his feet, 
stared unbelievingly at them. 

“Good God, who are you ? ” 
he muttered. 

** And you’re English too!” 
Mrs Pengriffen remembered ery- 
ing with joy. 

And in two seconds they 
were talking as they had never 
talked before. He told them 
that his name was Denton, 
Roger Denton, and that he 
had left the train at Harbin 
a week before and had stayed 
at a small hotel there. On the 
second evening, after dinner, 
he was taking a stroll through 
the town when someone crept 
up behind him and gave him 
a terrific crack on the head. 

“The next thing I knew,” 
he said, “was that I was in 
a caravan being brought up 
here. One of this man’s con- 
federates—I imagine he’s got 
them dotted about all over the 
place—must have learnt that 
I was carrying a good deal of 
cash. Anyway, he’s taken it.” 

“This man? What man?” 
they both asked anxiously. 

*‘ Professional bandit. Genu- 
ine thing. One of the Hung- 
Huzze (Red Beards), so his 
nephew, who’s learnt English 
and acts as interpreter, tells 
me. And he’s jolly proud of 
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it too. He claims to be the 
descendant of some great Tartar 
johnny of sorts, and he seems 
to think all civilisation since 
then is a wash-out. This is his 
stronghold. And here, I sup- 
pose, we stick until someone 
buys us out.” 

“But we can’t hope that 
anyone .. .” Mrs Pengriffen 
began in a low tone. 

“Nor can I!” the young 
man said with deliberate airi- 
ness. And after that they were 
all silent for a time. 

The arrival of food, brought 
to them by a large and bald- 
headed monk, habited in brown, 
cheered them, and the Pen- 
griffens suddenly discovered 
they were desperately hungry. 
But no sooner had they finished 
eating when a commotion in 
the courtyard drew them to 
the window and set their hearts 
beating fearfully again. 

The guards were standing 
to attention. From the rooms 
opposite had appeared other 
Buddhist monks. And just 
outside the gate a group of 
workmen and coolies had gath- 
ered. As they gazed a litter, 
handsome but faded, preceded 
and followed by men in Manchu 
dress, men in blue cotton, men 
in khaki, came through the 
gaily-coloured archway. De- 
spite their anxiety, the beauty 
of the scene impressed itself 
vividly on their minds. And 
even now they could still see 
the bare mountain reddened by 
the glow of the dying sun, the 
brown-tiled roof of the monas- 
tery. and coming towards them 
this procession of brightness 
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and shabbiness, of silks and 
rags, of squalor with the poig- 
nant remembrance of past mag- 
nificence and splendour. 

When the litter had been set 
down in the middle of the 
courtyard, the guards came and 
fetched them. Denton walked 
out with an air of careless 
authority and cool good-humour. 
The missionaries, hectically 
tired, followed less certainly. 
They were devastatingly con- 
scious of those about them and, 
above all, of the chieftain him- 
self. The descendant of the 
great Tartar had remained 
seated. And to their over- 
wrought minds he had an 
almost too penetratingly in- 
telligent look, a sharpness that 
was cruelty. Even his beau- 
tiful delicate hands, with the 
long silver nail-protector on 
the little finger, affected them 
unpleasantly. In him, they 
were sure, civilisation, going full 
circle, touched profound bru- 
tality. Brought to within a 
few yards of him, a fat-faced 
slyly benevolent individual, 
whom they guessed to be his 
nephew, began to ask them 
innumerable questions and to 
translate their answers. At 
the end he informed them that 
the news of their capture would 
reach the proper authorities, 
and that as soon as their coun- 
try or their relations or their 
friends sent ten thousand 
pounds they would all be free 
once more. 

“T told them straight out,” 
Mr Pengriffen remarked pug- 
naciously, “that it was no 
good their expecting anything 
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and they’d better let us go. 
But they only smiled in a 
terribly polite way and shook 
their heads.”” Denton said that 
as far as he was concerned 
they had him for life. There 
was not anyone to give two 
quid for him, let alone five 
thousand. “I can’t describe 
to you,” he went on with a 
sort of hopeless vehemence, 
“the bandit’s expression while 
that unfortunate young man 
was saying this. All I knew 
is that it sent a tiny shiver 
down my spine. Then he said 
very slowly, ‘ Not for life, Mr 
Denton.’ Of course, Denton 
didn’t understand. The nephew 
didn’t translate. But seeing 
all the men near-by smile, he 
smiled too. It was ghastly.” 

“Oh, I shall never forget 
the cruel way he said it,’ Mrs 
Pengriffen added, and I saw 
the tears come into her eyes. 

After this, her husband con- 
tinued, they were taken back 
to their rooms, and the bandit 
returned down the hill to the 
village. 

Of the agonisingly dreary 
days of waiting that followed 
Mr Pengriffen said little, but 
from his brief account I gath- 
ered one thing, a thing that 
mystified me. And that was 
that they grew to dislike and 
to distrust their fellow-prisoner. 
I must not think, they hur- 
riedly explained, that they had 
not admired his courage and 
his cheerful temper. Yet there 
was something. They could 


not explain. But there it was. 
And the first few hours they. 
had with him were the friend- 
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liest they ever had. A day or 
two later and they were not 
seeking each other out for com- 
fort and conversation. They 
were more content to remain 
in their own rooms. How the 
Pengriffens themselves spent 
their time I did not learn, but 
they told me that Denton, 
who had wangled a pack of 
cards from his captors, spent 
most of his playing patience. 
Early on he had suggested 
their joining him in some game, 
but they only knew snap and 
old maid. Besides—perhaps 
it was rather narrow-minded 
of them (I could see they did 
not really think they were being 
narrow - minded) —they did 
not approve of card-playing. 
The young man was not alone 
for long, however. The inter- 
preter, who always came up 
once a day, and who, from 
the beginning, had shown an 
interest in Denton’s games, 
began playing with him. His 
visits grew longer and longer. 
They used to sit out in the 
courtyard and the guards would 
watch the game. Like 80 
many Chinese, all three were 
inveterate gamblers. Soon the 
missionaries began to notice 
an exchange of belongings. One 
day Denton would lose his 
signet ring, the next he had 
won it back again, and also a 
small and valuable box the 
interpreter carried about with 
him; then he lost them and 
more. And so it went on. 

“‘ He never seemed to realise 
the awful position he was in,” 
Mrs Pengriffen murmured des- 
perately. ‘“‘ He might just have 
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missed a boat home and was 
waiting quite calmly for the 
next.” 

At last, in the third week, 
there came the moment they 
all dreaded and yet longed for, 
the moment which -would put 
an end to their uncertainty. 
On this occasion the chieftain 
did not come to them. They 
were taken down to the village 
to his house. 

“We were led into a long 
bare room where, surrounded 
by the same set of ruffians, he 
held a kind of court. At the 
mere sight of him, our hearts 
sank. You’ve seen a cat’s 
eyes darken evilly just as it 
pounces on to a mouse. Well, 
his seemed to aS we came in. 
If I’d had a revolver, I believe 
I'd have shot Ella and then 
turned it on myself. Remem- 
ber, we had hardly a hope of 
being ransomed.” 

He paused and exchanged a 
look with his wife. In that 
deep level look was all their 
shared suffering. Turning back 
to me, he continued. The 
Chinese, he said, and now he 
spoke more briskly, did not 
tell them immediately what 
they had decided. They kept 
them in suspense; the inter- 
preter, on behalf of his uncle, 
making them a very long and 
polite speech, in which he 
said he hoped they had ap- 
preciated the way they had 
been looked after. In the 
middle of this speech Denton, 
losing patience, snapped out 
rudely, “Cut all that, Mr 
Wu. Tell us what’s to happen 
to us.” But it was only after 


their reluctant thanks had been 
elaborately conveyed to the 
bandit that they learnt that 
£5000 had been sent and that 
he would let free one man and 
the woman. They could choose 
amongst themselves which was 
to go. “‘ But you must know,” 
both men shouted, “‘ whom the 
money’s for.” He just an- 
swered, “‘ Perhaps? Perhaps 
not?” 

“You see the refinement of 
cruelty,” Mr Pengriffen com- 
mented bitterly. “‘It was left 
to us. We had to decide. And 
ever after if the wrong one 
had been freed, there would be, 
if not guilt on our souls, the 
feeling of guilt.” 

The caravan was leaving the 
following morning. They had 
to make their decision by ten 
o’clock that night. Tortured, 
they returned to their rooms, 
and there followed for them 
terrible hours. 

Once again they each ran 
over their chances of being 
ransomed. But not one of 
them could account for the 
five thousand. John Pengrif- 
fen’s mother lived on a widow’s 
pension in a small cottage on 
the coast of North Wales. Mrs 
Pengriffen’s family, who lived 
in Bromley, were equally im- 
pecunious. Her three sisters 
all had jobs in London. The 
Mission could not subscribe to 
release them, as it would only 
be an encouragement to their 
enemies to capture more of 
them. As for Denton, though 
he gave no reasons, he was 
even more decided, and they 
did not doubt his sincerity. 
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Then came a time of silence, 
when, with the Pengriffens at 
any rate, they were attacked, 
all at once, by every instinct 
good and bad (they did not 
know before they could possess 
such bad ones), and when, 
their nerves screwed up to the 
limit, their minds intoxicated 
by the thought of freedom, it 
was all they could do to control 
their feelings. Once indeed 
they did lose their tempers and 
senselessly accused Denton of 
knowing where the £5000 had 
come from and of keeping them, 
like the bandit, in cruel sus- 
pense. The money must be for 
him, they declared. Denton, 
losing his, said that the Govern- 
ment had probably ransomed 
them, and that if they must 
know, Denton was not his 
right name, and that no friend 
or relation would know that 
he had been captured. This 
statement hurtled the Pen- 
griffens’ thoughts in a different 
direction, but there was no 
time to pursue them. Only a 
quarter of an hour remained. 
They must decide. The two 
men were now walking about 
the rooms like caged animals. 
Mrs Pengrifien, who stood by 
the window gazing blindly at 
the fading sky, felt she could 
scream. All she knew was, 
that whatever happened she 
would not leave her husband. 
Denton put an end to their 
indecision. 

“We shall have to toss for 
it,” he said. ‘No, that’s no 


good. We haven’t a penny 
piece between us. The cards’ll 
have to decide.” 
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At that suggestion the most 
horrible thought entered both 
the missionaries’ minds. Their 
eyes met. Then, swiftly, they 
glanced towards Denton, and 
realised, to their everlasting 
shame, that he had been watch- 
ing them and had read their 
thoughts. They were fright- 
ened of the cards! They be- 
lieved him capable of cheating ! 
He coloured slightly. Filled 
with remorse, Mrs Pengriffen 
cried, “‘ Yes, that’s the best 
way. Thecards!” She said it 
a minute too late. Denton had 
thrust the pack back into his 
pocket. 

** We'll draw for it,” he re- 
marked very quietly. ‘ Any- 
one got a piece of paper? ”’ 

They found an old envelope 
and handed it to him. He tore 
off two slips, made one a little 
shorter than the other, and 
tossed the remainder out of 
the window. He laid the slips 
on the k’ang so that all could 
see them. 

* Better call one of the guards 
in and tell him to mix them up. 
You know Chinese.”’ 

While Pengriffen did this, 
Denton screwed up the papers. 
When the guard came in he 
gave them to him. The man 
joggled them up in his hands, 
then spread his palm out for 
them to choose. Denton chose 
first. Together they unwrapped 
the papers. Denton had the 
shorter one. He had lost.... 

Up till that point Mr Pen- 
griffen had told me the story, 
but now Mrs Pengriffen, twisting 
round in her corner and facing 
me, took it up. 
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“When the Chinese knew 
what we’d decided, they took 
Roger Denton to another part 
of the monastery. They left 
John and me where we were, 
and we waited sleepless and 
utterly miserable for our re- 
lease. That night I couldn’t 
get two things out of my 
head: one, the terrible thing 
we had done by suspecting 
Mr Denton; the other, that 
the two slips of paper seemed 
a little shorter when they were 
unrolled than when I had first 
seen them. I felt this was a 
ridiculous thought, and that 
an optical illusion had probably 
given rise to it, but it wouldn’t 
leave me. When dawn came 
—and it came so greyly into 
the room—lI looked round to 
see what had happened to the 
slips. I searched the floor and 
found them where they’d been 
thrown down. I laid them 
side by side. They did seem 
shorter. I asked John. He 
said it was my imagination, 
and looked at me anxiously. 
He thought my brain was giving 
way. I banished the idea. A 
little later they came and 
fetched us, and in the dim 
light and through the sleeping 
village we crept to the main 
gate, where a cart stood waiting 
for us. Just as we were leaving, 
@ monk came running up and 
thrust a letter in our hands. 
It was from Roger Denton. 
Thinking only of him and 
Imagining that it was a mes- 
Sage for some relation, we did 
not open it at once. When we 
did, we were astounded to find 
a@ sheet of paper with my 


name on it and underneath the 
words: “‘ A present for a lady 
who rose above a suspicion.” 
In the envelope were two 
minute pieces of paper. From 
the handwriting and the odd 
bits of words on them, I saw 
immediately they were part of 
the slips they’d drawn with. 
When the full significance broke 
on us, when we realised that 
he had deliberately saved us, 
we tried to make the driver 
turn back. But, of course, they 
wouldn’t listen. They thought 
we were raving.” 

Mrs Pengriffen stopped. 
Puzzled, I asked, “‘ But what 
had happened ? ” 

“Don’t you see, while John 
was fetching the guard he must 
have made them equal, and 
then after they’d drawn snipped 
a bit off his. There’s no other 
explanation. When we arrived 
in Peking, we didn’t rest till 
we got together another five 
thousand—the first had come 
from the Mission—but as I 
told you, we could never get 
in touch with the bandits 
again. They probably knew 
what we’d done, but by then 
it must have been too late. 
And that’s ’—her voice broke 
a little—‘“ all there is to tell.” 

Though their story was at 
an end, we went on talking 
till well after midnight, and 
then, arranging the suitcases, 
we huddled ourselves down and 
prepared to sleep. I slept in 
snatches. In my waking 
moments my thoughts con- 
tinually returned to their ex- 
perience. I pictured the whole 
thing. And above all I tried 
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to understand why they had 
disliked their fellow-prisoner. 
I could understand the canon- 
isation that had gone on after- 
wards, but I could not account 
for the original feeling of dis- 
trust. They had made him an 
attractive dare-devil with all 
the qualities one most admires. 
What was it? Some little 
habit, some way of speaking ? 
A difference in standards? I 
could see, of course, that nice 
and kind as my companions 
were, they would always be a 
little rigid in their ideas. But 
search as I did, I could find no 
clue, and I fell off to sleep 
again without coming to any 
conclusion. 

The next day we travelled 
on together. We shared a taxi 
across Paris, entered the same 
carriage for Calais, and on the 
boat, finding that we were all 
good sailors, walked up and 
down the deck enjoying the 
invigorating air. A sharp wind 
was blowing and the sun shone 
from a cloudless blue sky. As 
the English coast came in sight, 
the Pengriffens became happier 
and happier, and when we 
landed at Dover they ran to 
the train, ostensibly to. secure 
good seats, but actually for 
the sheer delight of being home 
again. Then, no sooner were 
we settled when I heard Mrs 
Pengriffen give a cry of alarm 
and surprise. I looked towards 
her. She was staring out of 


the window and along the still 
uncrowded melancholy plat- 
form. She was pale and agi- 
tated. Grasping hold of her 
husband’s arm she pulled him 
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to the window, and, pointing 
to someone, said excitedly, 
“There! There! Can’t you 
see him?” A _ second later 
they tore out of the carriage 
and down on to the platform 
again. I went to the window 
and watched them. They were 
making for a group of three 
men. Two were heavily built 
men in neat suits and bowler 
hats; the third, whose back 
was turned to me, was taller 
and better dressed. He looked 
much younger too. As the 
missionaries, wildly untidy after 
the sea journey, their features 
all crumpled with emotion, 
approached them, he turned 
round and I saw good features 
and a small dark moustache. 
Filled with a curiosity I could 
not restrain, I left the train 
and followed the Pengriffens. 

““You’ve made a mistake, 
ma’am. This man’s name isn’t 
Denton,” one of the elderly 
men was saying as I drew 
near. 

“IT know that,” she cried, 
not taking any notice of him, 
but staring in a hypnotised 
way at the young man, “he 
told us that. Oh, Mr Denton, 
this is wonderful. I can’t get 
over it. I’m so glad, so fright- 


. fully glad. How did you get 


away? Please tell us. This 
gentleman,” and now she turned 
to the other two men and, 
speaking very simply, said, 
“did a very brave thing. We 
shall never be able to thank 
him enough.” 

“What happened after we 
left? How did you manage 
it?” Mr Pengriffen broke in, 
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seizing hold of Denton’s hand 
and shaking it. 

For a moment Denton looked 
embarrassed, then, glancing 
down at them with a slightly 
amused smile, said casually, 
“Oh, the devil looked after 
his own.” 

I could see that for him the 
past was indeed passed, and 
that he was reluctant to say 
more; but the Pengriffens, 
reading modesty in his attitude, 
waited, unspoken questions 
dripping from their lips. After 
a short pause, he added in a 
mock melodramatic way, ‘‘ Our 
dear friend, Mr Wu, was an 
hon-our-able man. He allee 
payee gambling debts.” With 
that, he looked towards the 
train, which was now filling up, 
and saying, “I must be getting 
along,” nodded his good-bye 
to all of them. 

He had not gone two steps 
when he turned back and, 
speaking really seriously this 
time, said to the Pengriffens, 
“When you drink—even if it’s 
only lemon squash—mind you 
drink to the fifty-two best 
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friends a man ever had.” Then 
he walked away. 

Mr Pengriffen looked after 
him. 

“Who is that man?” he 
asked the two men who had 
remained standing by them. 
“He was captured by Chinese 
bandits and behaved as bravely 
a8 any man could.” 

“Did he, sir? Shouldn’t 
wonder. He’s a cool card. 
Card, did I say? Why, he’s 
the cleverest cardsharper go- 
ing ! 9 

They returned slowly and 
thoughtfully to their carriage. 
During the journey to Victoria 
they said little. 

Once Mr Pengriffen mur- 
mured, “‘I wonder if he had 
thought of cheating ? ” 

And long after his wife said 
to me, “ You heard what he 
said about lemon squash. It 
was just that kind of unneces- 
sary and jeering remark that 
used to irritate us.” 

It made me sad to think 
that, all danger passed, de- 
canonisation should take place 
80 soon. 














BY MARGARET H. WATT. 


SHE comes upon the scene 
with the introduction of Queen 
Elizabeth’s famous insult to 
her Archbishop’s wife in the 
early days of married clergy : 
“Madam I may not, Mistress 
I am ashamed to call you, but 
I thank you.” 

“ After tea saw good, kind 
Mrs Benson,” Queen Victoria 
wrote in her Journal, “‘ and she 
sat with me some time, telling 
me of his beautiful end.” 

It is perhaps an appropriate 
way of treating the subject, 
to take these two statements 
as texts for some reflections 
on the position and history of 
the parson’s wife, in the three 
centuries which lay between 
their making. 

We can only regret that, 
unlike Mrs Benson, Mrs Parker 
had not a literary son to write 
about ‘ Mother,’ and to take us 
behind the scenes on the occa- 
sion of Queen Elizabeth’s visit 
to Lambeth. 

These pioneer wives of the 
Reformed clergy may well have 
felt shy, and perhaps have had 
misgivings sometimes about 
their position. Another his- 


toric gibe, made by Erasmus 
on the subject of Luther’s 
marriage, is one piece of evi- 
dence among many others that 
people were not unaccustomed 
to irregularities in their priests’ 
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lives. It could not have been 
an entire novelty to find a 
woman in the priest’s house, 
some blameless mother or sister 
or some equivocal housekeeper. 
The situation when the first 
of the married clergy took 
home their brides may not 
have been quite so strange as 
it appears on looking back 
to-day. 

Such records as we have are 
all too scanty at first. The 
stream of knowledge begins to 
flow in biography, chronicle or 
memoir as a thin little current 
soon obscured among the mists 
and mountainous troubles of 
seventeenth-century religion, 
swelling as the clergy grew 
in prosperity and importance 
through the eighteenth cen- 
tury, joined by the great tribu- 
tary of fiction when the nine- 
teenth century came in, and 
rising to the flood of modern 
publication with every variety 
of bearing on the social con- 
dition of the clergy, from every 
point of view. 

The early published records 
are not only few but limited 
in scope, concerned only with 
outstanding characters, the 
minority who were intelligent 
and perceptive enough to ex- 
press themselves with some 
permanence, or remarkable 
enough to cause other people 
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to write of them. The multi- 
tude of striving humble women 
who lived in poor little par- 
sonages through the seven- 
teenth and early eighteenth 
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centuries, bearing the poverty 
and hardship of their time 
and place, have vanished into 
the past, leaving scarcely a 
trace behind them. 


iF 


In Walton’s ‘ Lives of Seven- 
teenth Century Poets ’ we have 
a charming picture of the 
courtship and marriage of 
George Herbert, who died, un- 
timely, in 1633. 

* A gentleman of noble for- 
tune, and a near kinsman to 
his friend the Earl of Danby, 
Mr Charles Danvers of Bainton, 
Wilts, often and publicly de- 
clared his desire that Mr Her- 
bert would marry any of his 
nine daughters, but rather his 
daughter Jane than any other ;”’ 
and this because Jane, of all 
the nine, was especially dear to 
her father. So skilfully did Mr 
Danvers commend young Mr 
Herbert that “Jane became 
so much a Platonic as to fall 
in love with him unseen ” ; and 
in like manner friends drew 
Mr Herbert’s attention to Jane’s 
merits. “‘ They had wooed so 
like Princes as to have select 
proxies,’ with the happy result 
that she changed the name of 
Danvers for Herbert on the 
third day of their acquaint- 
ance. 

When the marriage and his 
formal induction to his small 
cure were over, Herbert ad- 
dressed his bride in the follow- 
ing terms: “‘ You are now a 
minister’s wife, and must so 
far forget your father’s house 





. . . for you are to know that 
a Priest’s wife can challenge no 
precedence or place but that 
which she purchases by her 
obliging humility, and I am 
sure places so purchased do 
best become them.”’ 

Jane listened meekly to this 
advice, and so laid it to heart 
as to earn the love of all who 
conversed with her, “and this 
love followed her in all places 
as inseparably as shadows follow 
substances in sunshine.” She 
became her husband’s Almoner, 
and attended diligently to the 
needs of their poor and humble 
parishioners. After Herbert’s 
death, “‘ she continued his dis- 
consolate widow about six years 
... till time and conversation 
had so moderated her sorrow 
that she became the happy 
wife of Sir Robert Cook of 
Highnam, in the County of 
Gloucester, Knight.’”’ And so 
she retires into what seems to 
have been prosperous obscurity 
with a less distinguished hus- 
band. 

But the period of the Civil 
War was at hand, with all its 
effects of disruption and dis- 
integration in Church and State 
and society. Humble and un- 
certain as the position of parish 
clergyman might be, it appears 
to have been a matter for con- 
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gratulation when Betty Verney, 
youngest daughter of Sir Ed- 
mund Verney, the Standard- 
bearer and King’s Marshal, 
married the Rev. Charles 
Adams, minister of the parish 
of Great Baddow in Essex. 
The most learned treatise on 
the period could not more 
plainly show the miserable con- 
ditions wrought by the war in 
the average upper class family 
than does the chapter in the 
Verney ‘ Memoirs ’ called ‘‘ The 
Maches of the Five Girls,” 
which relates the difficulties to 
which their friends were put 
in finding husbands for the 
five portionless girls left behind 
at Claydon when the mother 
was dead, the father killed in 
battle and the responsible eldest 
brother in exile. 

By degrees, and with endless 
negotiations, husbands were 
provided. One, it is true, was 
said to be ‘ very deboche,’ but 
this was not the Rev. Mr 
Adams, who is only known by 
the virtues enumerated in his 
epitaph in Great Baddow 
Church. The two youngest 
girls had fallen very early on 
these troubled times, and they 
were the hardest cases to settle, 
Mary, said to be ‘as wild as a 
buck,’ and poor Betty, the 
future parson’s wife, ‘a pesti- 
lent wench,’ called by a long- 
suffering uncle “‘ the most bed- 
lam bare that ere I hampered.” 

But the ‘ bedlam bare’ was 
tamed. ‘On Friday last, with 


many teares and much regret, 
Betty went to school ’’—she 
had threatened suicide at the 
prospect—‘‘ but I droled it out 
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and left here there.” This 
valuable and successful school 
brought about a wonderful 
change in Betty. It even 
made her clean in her person 
and her ‘cloaths.’ There ig 
only a mere note recording her 
matriage, and she reappears 
in the later ‘ Letters’ of the 
Verney family as an elderly 
widow living in London in the 
days of Queen Anne, occupied 
with cards and fashionable 
gossip and in arranging a 
‘mach’ herself for a_ great- 
nephew: “My Cousin Kitty 
will be the day she marries 
worth £8000, besids her share 
in my Lady Appilton’s Jinter, 
when that falls.”’ She lived to 
a ripe old age, very much more 
the woman of quality than the 
country parson’s widow. 

A less important member of 
the Verney connection, Pene- 
lope Stewkley, a niece, was 
also married to a clergyman; 
but, from the later records, he 
seems to have been more of 
a doctor than a divine. He is 
called the ‘ Evill Doctor,’ not 
with any reflection on his 
character, but because he 
specialised in the treatment 
of scrofula or the King’s Evil, 
a disease much in evidence in 
the days of the later Stuarts. 
He does not appear to have 
held any benefice, and his 
double qualification is worth 
notice because of its bearing 
on the religious troubles of the 
age. There is evidence that it 
was a fairly common practice 
for a man to study both medi 
cine and theology at the Unt 
versity, so that he might seek 
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a livelihood in the cure of 
podies if he were deprived of 
his cure of souls. 

“T have no other means 
now left for my maintenance 
but to turn Physitian,” was 
the lament of an ejected priest 
in Blizabeth’s reign; ‘and 
before I shall be absolute 
master of that mystery, God 
He knows how many men’s lives 
it will cost.” 

Without this engaging can- 
dour, the saintly Herbert en- 
joins the parish priest to be 
“not only a pastour, but a 
lawyer also and a physitian 
to his flock.” Bartholomew 
Wesley (great-grandfather of 
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John and Charles) studied 
‘physic’ as well as divinity 
at the University ; he belonged 
to a family of non-conforming 
proclivities. Herbert’s advice 
was given with a purely pastoral 
aim, and is less alarming when 
we remember that, in those 
static times, the country parson, 
marooned with his illiterate 
flock among moors and marsh- 
lands at the end of impassable 
roads and lanes, was in the 
position of the foreign mission- 
ary to-day, in some outlying 
station, who has to compose 
the quarrels and cure the ail- 
ments of his people as best he 
can. 


It. 


We know little or nothing of 
the extent to which the in- 
terior private peace of house- 
holds was affected by the re- 
ligious difficulties which beset 
the Church from the Reforma- 
tion to the disappearance of 
the Stuarts ; yet there are one 
or two instances, among which 
the case of the parents of John 
Wesley is a remarkable one. 
The story is told in Southey’s 
‘Life of Wesley.’ 

When they were living at 
Epworth Rectory in Lincoln- 
shire, and as yet only a few 
of their nineteen children had 
been born, the Rev. Samuel 
Wesley observed that his wife 
Susannah closed her lips and 
never said Amen when the 
State prayers for King William 
Ill. were offered in church. 
She had stedfastly kept silence 





on the subject of her convic- 
tions, but now, “instead of 
imitating her forbearance, he 
questioned her upon the sub- 
ject, and when she told him 
she did not believe the Prince 
of Orange was King, he vowed 
never again to cohabit with 
her till she did. In pursuance 
of this unwarrantable vow,” 
Southey continues, “he imme- 
diately took horse and rode 
away, nor did she hear of him 
again till the death of the 
King, about twelve months 
afterwards, released him from 
his rash and criminal engage- 
ment. John was their first 
child after this separation.” 
He was born at Epworth on 
the 17th June 1703, and the 
anecdote may be of use to 
anyone who wishes to fix in 
his memory an approximate 
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date for the rise of Wesley’s 
influence. 

Susannah Wesley is remem- 
bered as a woman of strong 
character, who devoted much 
thought and energy to the 
successful education of her chil- 
dren. Once, when her husband 
was away, she was embarrassed 
by a party of the parishioners, 
to the number of thirty or forty, 
insisting on coming to listen 
to her religious instruction of 
her family. When Samuel came 
home he was scarcely pleased 
to learn of his wife’s success in 
his own line of business; he 
said that it “ looked particular 
on account of her sex.” But 
the congregation refused to be 
deprived of her teaching. From 
this it appears that the parson’s 
wife was not expected to take 


an active share in parish work, 
though she would probably 
visit poor and sick neighbours 
as a matter of course. In the 
days when few or none of the 
necessary commodities of life 
were to be had ready-made, 
women like Susannah Wesley 
must have found their hands 
very full. There seems to be 
some doubt as to the exact 
number of her nineteen chil- 
dren who survived, and, in- 
telligent as she was, she must 
sometimes have breathed a 
sigh of sympathy with Queen 
Anne, with feeling for the 
births and deaths of the nine- 
teen little princes and prin- 
cesses; with a touch, not of 
envy but at least of apprecia- 
tion of the Queen’s wider op- 
portunities in life. 


IV. 


The change in the social 
condition of the parson between 
the beginning and end of the 
eighteenth century was very 
great. Trevelyan’s recent sur- 
vey of the early years of the 
period, in his ‘ Blenheim,’ con- 
firms lovers of ‘Esmond’ in 
their admiration of Thackeray’s 
picture of the Age of Anne. 
The elder Parson Tusher and 
his wife were mere hangers-on 
to the great house, the husband 
just emerging from the status 
of humble chaplain who left 
the table before the sweet 
course, the wife an ex-waiting 
woman or depressed companion 
of the Lady Castlewood. 

By the end of the century 


records begin to be not only 
plentiful but copious. We may 
regret that Parson Woodforde 
had no wife, but perhaps if he 
had been happily married his 
wife might have received his 
confidences, and the ‘ Journal’ 
might have suffered. In all 
his long story we hear little 
more of the wives of his col- 
leagues than that they were 
civil or obliging or amiable on 
occasion, though a visit once 
from Mrs Jeans was almost 
more than he could bear. We 
may be tolerably certain that 
in rectories where there were 
families the meals would not 
be on the scale of the Wood- 
forde dietary. 
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Beneficed clergy like Wood- 
forde and his neighbour Du 
Quesne enjoyed a position al- 
most equal to that of the small 
squire, though there was often 
desperate poverty among cur- 
ates and men who held livings 
under pluralists. Still, the rise 
in tithes as the century wore 
on, and efforts made to improve 
Church finance—we are familiar 
with the name of Queen Anne’s 
Bounty—did increase the value 
of many livings. College livings 
were more worthy of acceptance 
by Fellows anxious to marry, 
and this connection between 
the Church and the University 
has probably been the chief 
cause of the high average of 
intellectual ability in clergy- 
men’s families that has been 
pointed out by later writers on 
sociology. 

Family livings began to be 
regarded a8 a convenient pro- 
vision for younger sons, and 
Church property was accord- 
ingly improved. At the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century 
it must have been very in- 
adequate. Epworth Rectory 
was so small and low that 
when it caught fire John Wes- 
ley, as a child, was lifted out 
of an upper window by one 
man standing on the shoulders 
of another. 

By the first years of the 
nineteenth century the rectory 
had gone up in the world. “I 
never saw a house of the kind 
which had in it so much of 
the air of a gentleman’s resi- 
dence,” says Henry Crawford 
to Edmund Bertram in Miss 
Austen’s ‘ Mansfield Park,’ de- 
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scribing Edmund’s future par- 
sonage, “so much the look of 
something above the mere par- 
sonage house, above the ex- 
penditure of a few hundreds 
a year. It is not a scrambling 
collection of low single rooms 
with as many roofs as windows, 
it is not cramped into the vulgar 
compactness of a farmhouse— 
it is a solid, roomy, mansion- 
like looking house, such as one 
might suppose a respectable 
old country family had lived 
in from generation to genera- 
tion, through two centuries at 
least, and were now spending 
from two to three thousand a 
year in.” 

The golden age of the coun- 
try rectory was at hand. Noth- 
ing is more delicate to estimate, 
nor more susceptible of super- 
ficial judgment, than conditions 
underlying growth. The wind 
bloweth where it listeth, and 
in the apparently worldly and 
comfortable atmosphere of the 
country parsonage some of the 
most genuine fruits, not only of 
the intellect but also of the spirit, 
have quickened and ripened. 

“Of all the peculiarities of 
English life, none is perhaps 
so unique as an English par- 
sonage,’’ Dean Stanley wrote, 
and at no time did it blossom 
into a more vigorous life nor 
produce finer types of char- 
acter than in the first half of 
the nineteenth century. 

Trevelyan holds that the 
end of the eighteenth century 
saw the zenith of the English 
aristocracy and land-owning 
class. ‘It had faults,” he 


says, ‘of which gambling and 
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drunkenness were the worst, 
but it led a life more completely 
and finely human than any 
that has been lived by a whole 
class since the days of the 
freemen of Athens.” 

Into this soil, by slow de- 
grees, and among the country 
clergy (largely sprung from this 
class) fell the seeds of Wesley’s 
teaching. As Pusey was said 
later to be like the bell which 
remained outside itself while 
summoning people into the 
Church of Rome, so Wesley, 
differing from the Church of 
England, brought back to it 
many of the old ideals of Her- 





It is hardly necessary to 
point out that, at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, be- 
fore the Industrial Revolution, 
the clergy were not lingering in 
the country because life was 
easy and pleasant there, but 
because “ the characteristic unit 
of society ” was the village and 
not as yet the town. Devoted 
men, ordained to country liv- 
ings in the ‘twenties and 
thirties of the century, might 
find enough poverty, ignorance, 
illiteracy, illness and social un- 
rest to keep them active, even 
according to modern ideas. So 
at least it appears from the 
profuse extracts from the jour- 
nals and letters of Maria Hare, 
published in ‘ Memorials of a 
Quiet Life,’ which tell in detail 
of her five years (from 1829 to 
1834) in the parish of Alton, 
Wiltshire. 
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bert and, especially, revived 
among the parish clergy that 
pastoral spirit which is the 
strength of Evangelicalism, 
And so, through the reviving 
influences, first of the Evan- 
gelical and later of the Oxford 
Movement, came in the day of 
famous rectories—of Hodnet 
under Heber, Alderley under 
the Stanleys, Hursley under 
Keble, of Hurstmonceaux, Al- 
ton, Eversley, and Elmdon the 
home of Catherine Spooner, 
described by her husband the 
Archbishop in the moving story 
of ‘Catherine and Craufurd 
Tait.’ 





Maria had been a Miss Ley- 
cester before her marriage, as 
older readers of Victorian 
memoirs may recall. She had 
aristocratic connections, and 
had spent her early life among 
the ‘ very best ’ of the country 
clergy. She was introduced to 
Augustus Hare at Hodnet Ree- 
tory by Heber, of whom both 
were devoted and _ intimate 
friends. Her elder sister Cath- 
erine was already married and 
settled at Alderley Rectory, 
and was the mother of the 
future Dean Stanley. 

It is clear from her confes- 
sions that Maria Hare first saw 
Alton Rectory with some mis- 
givings as to its fitness for a 
“gentleman’s residence,’’ but, 
deeply in love with her hus- 
band, she had caught from him 
the love for souls that he seems 
to have united quite sincerely 
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with his tastes for scholarship, remote village, set like an 
travel, classical art and fashion- island in the great treeless 
able society. Not long before plain which occupies the Vale 
his marriage he had stayed in of Pewsey. We see them, down 
Rome, “chiefly in the society the vista of the century that 





of the Blessingtons.”’ ‘“‘ Their 
house is not perhaps the house 
for a clergyman,” he wrote to 
Mrs Stanley, “though not a 
word is ever said there either 
on religion or morals or politics 
which could offend the most 
scrupulous ear.”’ He accepted 
the living of Alton from New 
College, where he was a Fellow, 
and his wife’s record of their 
short married life there, before 
he died of consumption on a 
later visit to Rome for his 
health’s sake, composes an 
idyllic picture of simple habits, 
study, thought, mutual love 
and pastoral cares, such as Mrs 
Humphry Ward elaborated 
later in her descriptions of 
Murewell Rectory in ‘ Robert 
Elsmere.’ 

An intense and busy life 
was led by the Hares in this 


exactly separates us from them, 
converting their great barn 
into a schoolroom and holding 
in it night clubs, clothing clubs, 
Bible classes, New Year’s 
dinners ; visiting, haymaking, 
reading together by the study 
fire Greek Testament or Eng- 
lish Theology ; preparing for a 
cholera epidemic ; feasting the 
school children on their wedding 
anniversary on boiled bacon 
and gooseberry tarts on the 
grass-plat under the quince 
tree ; once even making ready 
to withstand an invasion of 
rioters out to burn ricks and 
machinery, when “ Maria be- 
haved perfectly, as she always 
does.” 

The deep depths of the coun- 
try, the formality of clerical 
language— where are such 
things to-day ? 


VI. 


Perhaps the Journal has van- 
ished too, the sort of journal, 
at least, that Maria Hare kept 
in her Green Book. This was 
no mere chronicle of events 
or engagements. It was a 
voluminous outpouring of 
thoughts and feelings, of soul- 
searching questionings,  self- 
chidings and good resolutions 
intermingled with meditations 
on her happiness that ran un- 
consciously into prayers for its 
continuance, or submission to 





the will of God if it should be 
taken away. 

Much of it seems morbid 
and introspective and alien to 
our ways of thought to-day. 
That journals could be naive, 
sincere and human, as well as 
religious, we know from the 
charming passages quoted by 
Mr Benson in ‘ Mother’ from 
the diaries kept a generation 
later by Minnie Sidgwick after 
she became Mrs Benson at the 
age of eighteen. 
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But there was another kind 
of book, akin to the serious 
Journal and almost as char- 
acteristic of the mid-nineteenth 
century. We find it now in 
the bookcase of some chilly 
old-fashioned spare bedroom or 
sometimes among the rubbish 
called the library in some Con- 
tinental hotel of respectable 
old English connection. It is 
the record of a great grief, 
the story unskilfully, perhaps 
morbidly, told by a _heart- 
broken relative, of early un- 
timely death. Such _ books, 
though profoundly religious in 
tone, were mostly written for 
the relief of a sorrowful heart, 
but now and then they rose to 
higher levels and became the 
sincere and simple chronicles 
of spiritual victory, published 
with the single desire to put 
this experience at the service 
of other people. One book of 
this kind had an immense 
international influence — the 
‘ Récit d’une Sceur’ of Pauline 
de la Ferronays, Mrs Augustus 
Craven. In our own language 
should be classed with it Cath- 
erine Tait’s own story, written 
by herself, of her five little 
girls who died of scarlet fever 
in the Deanery at Carlisle in 
the spring of 1856. It forms 
the central part of the memoir 
of her and her son, called 
Catherine and Craufurd Tait, 
and the whole book builds up 
an image of a remarkable 
woman, beautiful, gifted and 
spiritually-minded. 

She was the offspring of 
the country rectory. “It is 





impossible to judge rightly of 
the character of my dear wife,” 
her husband wrote, “ without 
considering the influences which 
surrounded her early days. 
The beautiful Parsonage of 
Elmdon, in the midst of the 
green trees and the stately 
elms from which it took its 
name, was the place of her 
birth, and in its deep retire- 
ment she lived till her marriage. 
The garden, the few scattered 
cottages which composed the 
parish, the Hall and its inmates, 
the relations and the leading 
Evangelical clergy who came to 
visit the truly venerable Arch- 
deacon Spooner, her father— 
these formed the world in which 
she grew up from childhood. 

“‘She had never seen the sea 
until a year or two before 
her marriage. She had only 
visited her near relations and 
their friends in Worcestershire 
and Warwickshire. The con- 
nection with the world outside 
was kept up only by the 
cousins at the Hall and the 
brothers returning from College, 
sometimes bringing their friends 
with them, and by the accounts 
of those more distant visits 
which the father and mother 
and older daughters occasion- 
ally made.” 

The days were passed in a 
tranquil routine, the mornings 
devoted to solid reading, the 
later afternoons, when the post 
had gone, to long walks through 
the parish with her father; 
the rest of her time was spent 
in small household duties, cot- 
tage visiting, teaching in the 
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Sunday School. When she 
married, at the age of twenty- 
three, in the early "forties, she 
was found to be perfectly fitted 
to be mistress of the School- 
house at Rugby, a household 
of seventy boys with masters 
and servants, in addition to 
carrying out all the social 
duties of headmaster’s wife. 
She also found time to teach 
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in a little school for poor girls, 
and from the earliest days of 
her married life at Rugby she 
kept ‘with the utmost ac- 
curacy’ all the complicated 
accounts of the Schoolhouse. 
These business-like habits, we 
are told, were of the greatest 
use to her afterwards, when she 
came to be mistress successively 
of Fulham and Lambeth. 


vil. 


In the second half of the 
nineteenth century the Church 
of England was singularly for- 
tunate in its dignitaries’ wives. 
Women of such distinguished 
character a8 Mrs Tait and Mrs 
Benson can hardly be con- 
sidered, perhaps, as types. But 
earlier in the century a type 
had appeared, varying a little 
in detail but constant in certain 
features, without which our 
literature would be poorer and 
life in general less gay. This 
was the caricature, the parson’s 
wife of comedy or satire. 

Together with the mother- 
in-law, the maiden aunt, the 
schoolmaster, the retired colonel 
and the landlady she can always 
be counted upon to raise a 
laugh in a performance of 
humorous aspiration ; now and 
then she appears in the pathetic 
réle, but for the most part 
she is the unpopular character 
im the story. She is always 
interfering and managing, very 
badly dressed and encumbered 
with an immense family. Some- 
times she is mean, sancti- 
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monious and a _ hypocrite ; 
sometimes—but not so often 
as her husband—she has a 
parsonic voice. As the good old 
Scots proverb says: “ There’s 
aye water where the stirkie 
droons”; and these charges 
are so persistent and invari- 
able that it is difficult to think 
they can always have been 
entirely without foundation. 

Among the parsons’ wives 
of fiction two are supreme— 
Mrs Proudie of the Barchester 
novels and Mrs Norris of ‘ Mans- 
field Park.’ They are con- 
ceived in the true satiric spirit, 
serene, good-humoured, imper- 
sonal, penetrating, and they 
are cunningly portrayed so that 
their faults are not only those 
of character but also of en- 
vironment. Open-minded par- 
sons’ wives, of the more literary 
sort, have confessed that in 
certain situations they cannot 
help feeling a very strong 
family resemblance to them, 
even bonds of union with 
them. 

“Ts she always like this? ” 

2F 
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asked the Signora Vesey- 
Neroni, interrupted in a flirta- 
tion with the chaplain Slope 
at the Bishop’s conversazione 
by Mrs Proudie herself. 

“Yes — always — madam,” 
said Mrs Proudie returning ; 
“always the same — always 
equally adverse to impropriety 
of conduct of every descrip- 
tion.” 

Mrs Proudie is always the 
same; always, that is to say, 
consistent. Trollope himself 
has analysed her character in 
that passage of his Autobiog- 
raphy where he tells the reasons 
that led him to put her to death 
in ‘The Last Chronicles of 
Barset.’ 

““T have sometimes regretted 
the deed,” he says, “so great 
was my delight in writing 
about Mrs Proudie, so thorough 
was my knowledge of all the 
little shades of her character. 
It was not only that she was a 
tyrant, a bully, a would-be 
priestess, a very vulgar woman, 
and one who would send head- 
long to the nethermost pit all 
who disagreed with her, but 
that, at the same time, she was 
conscientious, by no means a 
hypocrite, really believing in 
the brimstone which she threat- 
ened, and anxious to save the 
souls around her from its 
horrors. And as her tyranny 
increased, so did the bitterness 
of her moments of repentance 
increase, in that she knew 
herself to be a tyrant—till that 
bitterness killed her. Since her 
time others have grown up 
equally dear tome... but I 
have never dissevered myself 


from Mrs Proudie, and still live 
much in company with her 
ghost.” 

Miss Austen must have had 
equal enjoyment in creating 
the bustling, scheming Mrz 
Norris, from her first appear- 
ance as “ Miss Ward, at the 
end of half a dozen years... 
obliged to be attached to the 
Rev. Mr Norris,” till her final 
disappearance to the “ remote 
and private establishment,” 
where the guilty niece (to whom 
she was truly attached) was 
to hide her disgraced head. 

Like Mrs Proudie, Mrs Norris 
is skilfully described with quali- 
ties which are the attributes 
of her defects. She “ would 
have been a more respectable 
mother of nine children on a 
small income ” than her shift- 
less sister Mrs Price, and the 
fact that Miss Austen was her- 
self a child of the rectory has 
pointed but not poisoned her 
shafts. It is not difficult to 
imagine the acute, observant 
child, growing up in her father’s 
parsonage in the days when 
children were ‘‘ expected to be 
seen and not heard,” noting 
among clerical neighbours of 
narIrow means—and perhaps at 
home—how convenient is the 
use of the carriage, how wel- 
come are gifts of game and 
produce from the Hall, how 
often sixpence must do the 
work of a shilling, how super 
fluous the improvements of 
successors appear, how damag- 
ing may be the effects of con- 
tinuous begging, even on behalf 
of other people. And so wé 
have Mrs Norris, always ready 
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to catch at a chance of advan- 
tage for herself and a mistress 
in the art of ‘ dictating liber- 
ality to others.’ 

The relations between Lady 
Catherine de Burgh and Mr 
Collins make it clear that the 
age of patronage was slow to 
pass away, and Trollope’s ex- 
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cellent study of Lady Lufton 
in ‘ Framley Parsonage ’ shows 
another side of the picture, the 
‘good’ influential lady who 
loves to rule the church and 
parson and parish. Some par- 
sons’ wives might tell us that 
this type does not wholly belong 
to the past. 


vil. 


The subject of the clergy- 
man’s family has been looked 
upon from many varying points 
of view. Readers of the genera- 
tion brought up on Miss Yonge’s 
works will remember the scene 
in ‘The Pillars of the House,’ 
where the Rev. Edward Under- 
wood, dying of consumption, 
receives with thankfulness the 
news that his wife has just 
given birth to twins, thus 
bringing the number of their 
family to thirteen. One of 
the infants, a boy (who speedily 
turned out to be deaf and 
dumb), was christened Theo- 
dore, and was welcomed as the 
gift of God by everyone con- 
cerned, even by the oldest 
brother and sister, still in their 
‘teens, on whom the whole 
family was soon to be totally 
dependent. At the time the 
book was written this might 
perhaps represent the religious 
point of view, though even 
then it must have been ex- 
treme. 

Trollope, among all his cleri- 
cal pictures, has left none in 
detail of the large family. He 
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concentrates on portraits of 
the members of smaller ones, 
and adopts the time-honoured, 
humorous attitude to the sub- 
ject in the invention of such 
names as Quiverful of Pudding- 
dale. 

There is, of course, a body 
of opinion which maintains 
that the parson’s family should 
not exist at all, and holds that 
a return to a celibate clergy is 
desirable; to which may be 
opposed the scientific view, that 
“the cultured frugality of the 
normal clerical household makes 
a good environment for a grow- 
ing intelligence. The mainten- 
ance of the birth-rate among 
the clergy should be a source 
of national satisfaction.” } 

It is true that the number 
of eminent sons and daughters 
of the clergy since the Reforma- 
tion is very great ; statisticians 
have worked out the figures. 
Many of these have been writers 
and novelists, and it must be 
admitted that their pictures of 
clerical life are not always 
flattering. Samuel Butler, who 
was a child exactly in the 
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middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, describes a clerical up- 
bringing with a passion of 
scorn and satire, as if he him- 
self had suffered under re- 
pressions, coercions and false 
standards, and was seizing an 
opportunity of paying off old 
scores. But, like the Rev. Mr 
Underwood, he is an extreme 
case. 

It is generally taken to be 
a reflection on the morals of 
the clergy when novelists who 
are bred in the rectory dwell 
on unpleasant aspects of rec- 
tory life. But, after all, it is 
rather unfair to make such 
writings into a test of morals. 
A clerical scandal, real or 
imaginary, will always provide 
an extra thrill, and good fiction 
is not likely to be produced 
with a preconceived moral—or 
immoral—bias. If evidence is 
looked for, then autobiographi- 
cal writings must be taken as 
testimony as well as fiction. 
Mr Hugh Walpole may give 
disagreeable impressions of 
clerical life in some of his 
novels, but he writes with a 
difference when he describes 
his own mother, the wife of 
the late Bishop of Edinburgh, 


‘The rich man in his castle, 
The poor man at his gate— 
God made them high and lowly, 
And ordered their estate.” 


So children were taught in 
the hymn written by yet an- 
other gifted wife of an Arch- 
bishop. It was the normal 
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in the true and beautiful study, 
“An English Lady: a Little 
Portrait,” published in the 
‘Fortnightly Review’ shortly 
after her death. Autobiog- 
raphies and memoirs telling 
of clever children growing up 
in rectories are too numerous 
to mention — Brontés, Scott- 
Gattys, Creightons, Kingsleys, 
A charming picture of the kind 
is given in Mrs Courtenay’s 
book, ‘ Recollected in Tran- 
quillity.’ 

One direction that the ‘ grow- 
ing intelligence’ in the clerical 
household is sure to take is in 
the development of the critical 
faculty. When a man has to 
make a public profession of 
his faith every week, his per- 
sonal standards are bound to 
be judged accordingly by ques- 
tioning young minds under his 
own roof. A fierce light beats 
on Father, and very often on 
Mother too. She, too, must 
make a certain profession of 
faith, but she must never be 
professionally religious or phil- 
anthropic. Perhaps it may be 
because she has sometimes been 
so—from excess of zeal, no 
doubt—that she has laid her- 
self open to ridicule. 





attitude to life before the in- 
dustrial revolution, and per- 
sisted long afterwards. Per- 
haps it remained too long 
unchanged in those homes of 
conservatism, the country ree- 
tories, after Kingsley and 
Maurice in the ’fifties begaD 
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to apply Christianity to eco- 
nomics. Since then the life 
and energy of the Church has 
tended to concentration in 
towns; the parson’s wife has 
adapted herself to modern con- 
ditions, and has gradually be- 
come caught in a system of 
organisation which demands a 
great deal of her and must 
often leave her rather breath- 
less. 

If she takes a share in this 
organisation, a8 she is gener- 
ally expected to do, and in 
addition is bringing up a family 
and managing a busy house- 
hold, under modern conditions 
of prices and service, on an 





income of three or four hun- 
dred a year ‘ with house,’ then 
there are very few unpaid 
workers who are doing more 
for the community. It is not 
a life which allows of much 
leisure. There is no time nowa- 
days for the soul-searching jour- 
nal; there is not even very 
much time for thought. More 
or less unconsciously, as we 
all are, she is swept along by 
the current of economic and 
social change, and the processes 
observed and noted by econo- 
mist and social historian are 
to her merely the worries, or 
perhaps the mercies, of every- 
day life. 
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SEA ROVERS. 


BY TOM 


NERVES are tricky things and 
once thoroughly on edge take 
a deal of soothing. For a long 
time after the war mine were 
still tingling with the strain of 
four years of alarms and ex- 
cursions, and no doubt the 
director of my firm had become 
aware of this when he suggested 
that I should visit Java to 
further our business interests 
there. I rose to the proposal 
like a hungry trout and hurried 
home to impart the good news 
to my wife and to make the 
necessary preparations for this 
welcome interlude to the tread- 
mill of City routine. 

We went round to the steam- 
ship offices and fixed on a boat, 
and decided that I should start 
overland at once, taking my 
paint-box (for somewhat late 
in life I had begun to dabble 
in the Arts) to put in ten days 
holiday sketching in Provence 
before the ship sailed. My 
wife, in the meantime, was to 
pack up, shut our flat in Chel- 
sea, bring the luggage by long 
sea and we would meet at 
Marseilles. This savours of 
Sir Richard Burton’s peremp- 
tory ‘pay, pack and follow’ 
message pinned to the pillow, 
but as a matter of fact it was an 
arrangement that suited us both 
and was the most economical. 

An artist friend recommended 
Aix, and thither I went, finding 
France under almond blossom, 
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fresh and beautiful. I ‘de. 
scended ’ at a small hotel and 
rambled hopefully about, but 
in spite of the picturesque 
character of the countryside a 
whole week went by with no 
attempt on my part to im- 
mortalise it. I was indeed out 
of joint with the world when 
even the Roman Gate of Orange, 
the Pont d’Avignon and the 
majestic Palace of the Popes 
failed to supply the necessary 
stimulus. At last, not having 
touched a brush and with but 
a couple of days to spare, I 
decided to seek inspiration by 
the sea. 

Someone said: “Try St 
Tropez.” I had never even 
heard of the place, which had 
not then become one of the 
Meccas of le tourisme. But I 
liked the name, and one lovely 
May morning found myself 
standing entranced before the 
little fortified town. 

Set on a broad bay flanked 
by green hills, clothed in vines, 
olives and cork trees, the place 
lay sparkling in the sunshine 
like an Eastern jewel. Old 
houses built of mellow stone or 
washed with amber, rose oF 
blue, cast their dancing re 
flections on the green floor of 
the little harbour. Ancient 
ships of strange form, ‘like 
swans asleep,’ dried their worl 
red and brown sails in the 
morning sun; whilst on the 
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quays, wrangling and joking 
round the fish mart, the motley 
colourful population added 
noise and vitality to the scene. 
Here, at last, I thought, was 
something more in my line. It 
was out of the beaten track and 
pregnant with a wealth of new 
material. Nor did closer in- 
spection disappoint me. At 
every turn was a picture—and 
a smell, of obscene origin and 
ancient vintage, showing a con- 
tempt of modern sanitation 
that perhaps accounted for the 
robust look of the populace. 
For decadence and outside 
plumbing seem to go hand in 
hand. I comforted myself with 
the theory that it is the smell 
you cannot smell that kills 
you, and if that were so these 
odours were obviously harmless. 
The inhabitants seemed to 
hail from everywhere, @ mixed 
lot with, no doubt, a strong 
infusion of dark Moorish blood. 
Romans and Saracens, Span- 
iards and pirates had all fought 
round and over St Tropez for 
centuries and left their mark, 
not only in the breed but in 
the very masonry. The place 
had been sacked and razed to 
the ground more than once, but 
the whole town breathed stub- 
born defiance. Roi René of 
Anjou built the fifteenth cen- 
tury towers against invasion. 
There was a more modern 
citadel that daunted attack 
from the sea, whilst the old 
buildings on the quayside were 
houses of defence against the 
hand of man and the fury of 
the elements, having their lower 
stories of singular form sloped 
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outwards at a strength-giving 
angle like the bases of light- 
houses that are designed to 
resist great shocks of wind and 
wave. 

Several wandering brothers 
of the brush were already 
there, dressed for the most 
part in seaman’s costume, a 
gay singlet, baggy trousers of 
various hue and the inevit- 
able beret. In the summer, 
they told me, painters would 
come in swarms like locusts 
and oust half the local sea- 
faring population, which was 
said, in exchange, to take its 
holiday at Montmartre, mas- 
querading as artists. I lost 
no time in setting up my easel 
near the Bar des Matelots with 
my back to the morning sun, 
looking across the little har- 
bour with its forest of masts, 
its motley houses and grey- 
green background. One or two 
small yachts lay in the port, 
and fresh English and American 
voices challenged each other, 
mingling with the local patois 
and the jargon of the sea. 

An artist was evidently too 
common an object to arouse 
interest, and it was quite 
an hour before anyone spoke 
to me. Then a young man 
approached, who had been 
prowling along the sea wall 
for some time, continuously 
rolling and smoking cigarettes. 
A dark, restless individual of 
middle height, with a high 
colour and a small black mous- 
tache. Unlike the majority 
of the population he was dressed 
in an ordinary dark suit and 
soft black hat, and even wore 
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a collar and tie. He begged 
my pardon, politely raising 
his hat and revealing abundant 
strong hair en brosse. He 
asked for a light, and admiring 
my embryo effort inquired my 
nationality. How well I spoke 
French, he said. He intro- 
duced himself: Paul Guyot. 
We exchanged names. No 
thank you, he was not of the 
Midi, he was a Normand. He 
had no use for the people here, 
an idle lot of parasites who 
called themselves sailors. They 
pottered along the coast with 
one eye on the next port, and 
ran for shelter in the least 
capful of wind. If they wanted 
to know what seafaring was 
like let them go to the North. 
Was he a sailor? No. He was 
a commergant from the North 
working in his father’s busi- 
ness, but many of his relations 
followed the sea. Was he, I 
asked, like myself taking a 
holiday ? A holiday in May ? 
Oh, no! that was all right for 
the English and Americans 
who had plenty of money and 
leisure, but for the French a 
fortnight in August must suf- 
fice. No, he had come to meet 
someone. He had come by 
train and had never been to 
the south coast before. 

He scanned the horizon, a 
searching look in his dark eyes. 

“Your friends are coming 
to-day ? ” I asked. 

“TI do not know,” he said, 
“they come by sea. I believe 
that they will come here. If 
not here it will be elsewhere.” 

It seemed a vague kind of 
rendezvous, and somehow I 
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had the impression that the 
meeting was not going to be 
of an altogether amicable char. 
acter. He moved up the hill, 
where for some time I could 
see him at different points 
still gazing like stout Cortez at 
the open water. 

During the day the crowd 
thickened on the water front 
and joined in a quaint kind of 
carnival procession to celebrate 
the féte de la Bravade. This, I 
gathered, was to commemorate 
the repulse of the Spaniards 
in 1637, and the effigy carried 
aloft was of the town’s patron 
saint, who was none other 
than Torpetes, one of Nero’s 
captains, a native of the town, 
beheaded at Pisa for having 
become a Christian. Every- 
one was very merry, and in the 
evening we went from café to 
café singing and dancing. I 
drank a lot of wine and made 
several nice new friends of 
both sexes. At intervals I saw 
my acquaintance of the morn- 
ing, but noticed that he seemed 
to take no part in the festivities 
beyond drinking deeply and 
gloomily alone. 

It was close on midnight 
before I thought of my bed, 
and left the noisy Bar des 
Matelots to walk along the 
quays to my little hotel o 
the west side of the town. 
The sea was calm, the night 
fair and cloudless, and the 
moon in her second quarter 
threw objects into strong relief. 
I saw several of the revellers 
in their queer travesty 0s 
tumes making for home. Voices 
and singing came from the 
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yachts and the tartanes in the 
harbour, and someone was play- 
ing a ukelele. I stopped to 
look at the statue on the quay 
facing the sea—a fat man in 
great sea-boots, with a cutlass, 
wide-skirted coat and plumed 
hat. I had no idea who he was. 
He might have been Porthos. 
Not Torpetes certainly, that 
good Christian beheaded in the 
year of Our Lord 66.’ 

The night air was so fresh 
and inviting after the hot and 
crowded cabaret, that I decided 
to prolong my walk, and turned 
up a little ruelle that mounted 
inland from the harbour. It 
was a tortuous little street, 
and as I entered it I was 


assailed with an indefinable 
malaise, a sense of insecurity. 
It was the sort of place where 
one instinctively gave the dark 


corners a wide berth. It might 
have been ‘Traitor’s Lane’ in 
the old days, I thought. I 
had not gone far when on 
turning a corner I was aware 
of someone in front of me 
walking, like myself, in the 
middle of the street. His foot- 
falls made no sound. This did 
not at first seem unreasonable, 
because nearly all the inhabi- 
tants wore rope-soled espad- 
ries; but as I gained upon 
him I saw to my surprise that 
he wore long sea-boots turned 
over at the top, unusual foot- 
wear in such fine weather and 
at that time of night. How 
with those heavy boots could 
he stride so noiselessly along 
the cobbled lane? I then 
observed that the rest of his 
costume was injkeeping with 
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the boots. He wore a full- 
skirted coat of the fashion of 
Louis XIV. and a great plumed 
hat and wig, exactly, I thought, 
the costume of the fat bon- 
homme on the pedestal in the 
port. But his figure was quite 
different, this one being tall 
and thin and walking with a 
kind of swaggering limp. If 
one were Porthos, the other 
might be d’Artagnan. 

Now I thought I had seen 
everyone in St Tropez that 
day, but no mummer of this 
kind had met my eye, and yet 
he seemed to be impersonating 
the hero on the quay and 
would naturally have been 
given a prominent position in 
the procession. But stranger 
still, there seemed to be a 
vague familiarity about the 
gait of the figure as if it were 
someone I knew. It was at 
this moment I began to feel 
that cold creepy feeling that 
is said to harbinger contact 
with the supernatural. For 
the figure had now stopped, 
and stood looking up at the 
gabled window of an old- 
fashioned house that stood on 
the left side of the narrow 
street. And as I came closer 
there seemed to be something 
odd about him that I could 
not quite fathom. To my 
artist’s eye there was some- 
thing missing. I stood still. 
I looked at the moon. I looked 
down at my feet. I looked at 
the houses on my left hand ; 
there was no doubt about it, 
and the discovery caused my 
hair to prickle. My man cast 
no shadow! Even as this 
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strange fact broke upon me he 
turned to the left, facing the 
moon, and, walking straight to- 
wards the little house, put his 
hand on an ornamental iron bal- 
ustrade, mounted two low steps 
and passed quietly through a 
heavy door without knocking 
or opening it. And I had seen 
his face, the face of a man I 
had not met since the war! 
The wines of St Tropez are 
famous and potent: was it 
that I had partaken too freely 
of them during the evening ? 
Was it the proverbial effect 
of the cool night air on a hot 
head ? I took stock of myself. 
No; I could walk in a per- 
fectly straight line and felt 
possessed of all my faculties, 
nor was my brain a whit con- 
fused ; indeed, I seemed to be 
endowed with an unusual sense 


of perception. But, of course, 
I was drunk—and after seeing 
the old boy on the pedestal, I 
had imagined his costume, his 
cutlass and his funny Crom- 
wellian boots still marching 


along in front of me. Boots! 
boots! boots! And fancy old 
Dick, with his long nose, in 
that hat and those boots, and 
a cutlass by his side! That 
was a good joke! He was a 
bit of a pirate, too. But Dick 
had lost his right arm in the 
war and his left eye, and this 
swashbuckler had two arms 
and certainly a left eye, al- 
though I could not swear to 
the right. But one must be 
careful of this Vin Rosé! It 
was insidious stuff, and must 
be a good deal pinker than it 
looked. Was it possibly as 
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potent as American wood aleo- 
hol? Did it make one gee 
witches and warlocks? Yes, 
certainly a good joke, but 
somehow I did not laugh. 
For my skin still felt clammy 
against my shirt, and my inner 
consciousness rejected the aleo- 
holic explanation. The face, 
too, was so pale and tragic that 
it affected me painfully. Could 
it mean, I wondered, that some- 
thing had happened to Dick ? 

I turned abruptly, and walk- 
ing quickly retraced my steps, 
found my little hotel and lost 
no time in going upstairs to 
bed. I read for half an hour 
to compose my mind, then 
switched off the light and 
lay still. But sleep did not 
come. 

The soundless, shadowless 
spook had called up memories 
of old Dick Saffron from out 
the subconscious depth. I 
wondered what had become of 
him. He was one of those 
rare spirits who had authentic- 
ally enjoyed the Great War. 
Enlisting as a private in the 
‘ Devil’s Own,’ he speedily got 
@ commission in a good regi- 
ment and fought his way up 
to command a brigade. He 
had been thoroughly battered 
and handsomely decorated. 
His men called him ‘ Old Dead- 
eye,’ and adored him because 
he would never ask them to do 
what he would not do himself. 
Not that this spared them 
much, for he was a dare- 
devil and had that cold steely 
bravery—Wellington’s “ three- 
o’clock - in - the - morning 
courage ’—that nothing could 
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daunt. Wounded innumerable 
times, a bed was kept ready 
for him in a well-known London 
hospital, and he always fought 
his way back to the trenches 
in spite of well-meant efforts 
to give him a job on the Staff. 
He had some sort of magnetism 
about him, too, that caused 
women and dogs to grovel 
abjectly at his feet and 
follow him about, and count- 
less were the difficulties created 
by his entanglements with 
the fair and frail. He was 
a home- breaker, albeit an 
unconscious one. One young 


woman, the wife of a brother 
officer, twice left her husband 
for Dick, although after the 
first episode he had given his 
written word not to see her 
again. This led to his leaving 
the Army abruptly for the 


Black and Tans, where he was 
still able to find some scope for 
his combative nature. Later 
I heard he had been engaged 
in @ species of piratical rum- 
running in the Bahamas, and 
had been in serious conflict with 
the authorities. I had never 
known him have a home, though 
he had somewhere a vague 
wife and a small girl, and when 
I last heard of him he had 
definitely quarrelled with all 
his family. A queer fish living 
out of his time. He had the 
soul of an Elizabethan adven- 
turer, wasted in these prosaic 
law-abiding days with no fresh 
continents to discover, no Span- 
ish Main to loot. 

So musing, at last I fell 
asleep—only to dream of war. 
I heard the rattle of machine- 
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gun fire, the boom of the 
heavies, the drone of air en- 
gines and the crash and crump 
of falling bombs. I was back 
in the Salient—damn and 
blast! Where did that one 
go? I awoke with a start, 
instinctively raising my hand 
above my head to save a bump 
against the roof of the dug- 
out. ‘That one’ was my 
easel and wet canvas blown 
face down on the floor. The 
machine-gun fire was the flap- 
ping of my window-blind, and 
the boom of the heavies was 
the constant crash of surf 
breaking on the little beach 
west of the harbour mouth, 
while a high wind blowing 
supplied the drone of aero- 
planes. The weather had 
changed and the accursed mis- 
tral was upon us. 

All next day it blew like 
fury out of a clear sky. The 
wind roaring down the funnel 
of the Rhone Valley was icy 
and the air full of sand. One 
felt exhausted and irritable 
and in complete sympathy with 
the local saying that on the 
third day of a mistral a man 
may kill his wife without danger 
of conviction for murder. 

During the morning I walked 
up ‘ Traitor’s Lane’ to where 
I imagined I had seen the 
spook, in order to clear it 
from my mind. The image of 
the little house was quite dis- 
tinct in my brain. It was of 
two stories, very old and solid, 
and the upper windows had 
pointed gabled roofs. There 
was a heavy ancient door with 
stone carving above it. I 
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walked up the length of the 
street and back. The house 
was not there. In the place 
where I expected to find it 
there stood a modern jerry 
building with a notice ‘ cham- 
bres garnies & lower’ in the 
window. Disturbed in mind, I 
returned to the harbour. 
Painting was quite out of 
the question, so I passed my 
time drawing ships and harbour 
scenes from the windows of 
various little bars and cafés, 
and I made a memory sketch 
of the odd little house I had 
seen—or imagined—the pre- 
vious night. I bought myself a 
pair of sailors’ trousers, a 
striped jersey, espadrilles and 
a blue beret, and felt more in 
keeping with the surroundings. 
The mistral, everyone said, 
would blow for at least three 
days. But as if to give them 


the lie, that night about ten it 
dropped completely, and the 
whole population surged out 
into the open-air cafés. 

In the Peroquet I ran into 
my friend Paul Guyot, and 
invited him to take coffee 


with me. He was morose and 
none too sober. Brandy was 
evidently his trouble, and he 
had another at my expense. 
He had something on his mind ; 
I asked after his friends. They 
would come, he said; and I 
noticed again his strange ex- 
pression, the fierce glitter in 
his eyes and the whitening of 
the knuckles as his hand 
grasped the back of a chair. 
When I rose to go home, he 
said he would walk with me. 
Uncertain of my nerves, I had 
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drunk nothing all day, and 
some impulse prompted me to 
take another walk up the little 
deserted alley to see if fancy 
would play me the same trick 
when sober. 

Sure enough, a8 soon as we 
turned the corner into the 
moonlit street, with its for- 
bidding shadows, there was my 
swaggering friend in front of 
us. I felt braver; I was not 
alone. 

“Who is that man ? ”’ I said. 

“Where?” asked Guyot, 
surprised. ‘I see no one.” 

Looking straight down the 
alley he had seen nothing! 
My courage ebbed—in fact, I 
was definitely scared and, turn- 
ing on my heel, mumbled some- 
thing about having taken the 
wrong road. As we left the 
lane I looked back, and saw 
my soundless, shadowless spook 
standing in the moonlight look- 
ing up at the window, in the 
same position as the night 
before. And the little gabled 
house had come back! Again 
my hair prickled and my skin 
went cold and clammy. Either 
my nerves were going to pieces 
or the place was undoubtedly 
haunted. I had to leave next 
day, and I would have gone at 
once if possible, and I would 
never come back. 

That night again the wind 
rose and raged and howled 
angrily across the bay. I 
the morning it was blowing 
a gale, the sea was breaking 
high over the jetty at either 
side of the harbour mouth, and 
waves rolled into the port, 
necessitating the hasty removal 
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of boats and yachts to the 
west and {more sheltered side 
of the little basin. Even there 
the vessels were rocking with 
the back-wash. I packed my 
things. Going out before lunch, 
I was surprised to see a crowd 
of people up by the ruins of 
the eastern fort watching some- 
thing out to sea. I joined them. 
A small boat was beating up 
the bay in the teeth of the 
tempest. She was a white 
cutter under trysail and storm- 
jib, and was making very heavy 
weather and little progress. At 
times she disappeared com- 
pletely from view, rising again 
in clouds of spray. 

“She has come from Por- 
querolles,”’ said one of my sea- 
faring friends, “ but they must 
be mad to leave shelter in 
this weather.” . .. “She will 


go into St Maxime’s,”’ said an- 
other.... ‘“‘She had better 
turn and run for St Rafael,” 


said a third. The general 
opinion was that it was fool- 
hardy to try and. make St 
Tropez in such a storm. But 
slowly and surely the little 
vessel tacked her way up the 
bay until well to windward 
of the harbour mouth. Nearly 
the whole population by now 
was down by the lighthouse on 
the jetty’s end. When she 
bore away to run before the 
wind there was a gasp of appre- 
hension as she swung broad- 
side on and a big wave went 
right over her, showing her 
green copper bottom to the 
sky. But she reappeared, and 
s00n was tearing along, driven 
Straight for the narrow har- 


bour mouth by the full force 
of the gale and the short and 
angry seas. 

There seemed to be less 
perturbation on the little yacht 
than amongst the spectators, 
for, borne fitfully on the gale, 
we heard the sounds of singing. 
“They are drunk,” said some- 
one, “and the Bon Dieu will 
look after them!” Propelled 
by sea and wind, she rapidly 
neared us—at times carried 
along on the top of a comber, 
clear cut and bright against 
the sky, then sinking back into 
the trough and disappearing 
from our sight. “‘ Fools,” said 
the spectators, ‘‘ they will cer- 
tainly be wrecked.” Indeed 
this did not seem unlikely, 
as the vessel appeared to be 
yawing about dangerously ; and 
as she reached the harbour 
mouth an untoward wave, a 
lightening of the wind or an 
error in judgment on the part 
of the helmsman, might cause 
her to jibe and be dashed to 
pieces against the stone jetty. 
But she was cleverly handled 
and the moment perfectly 
judged to swing her head round 
and bring her in on the top of 
a hungry roller, only missing 
the pierhead by a few feet. 
She was a fair-sized, white- 
painted vessel of the pilot or 
fishing type, with four hands on 
deck. Two were feverishiy 
working at the anchor; one— 
apparently a boy—was clearing 
the jib halliards for lowering, 
while a fourth in black oil- 
skins stood hatless and drip 
ping at the tiller, singing at the 
top of his voice an old chanty, 
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“Away Rio! Away Rio!” 
I got a thrill when I saw she 
flew the old red duster at the 
peak, and joined heartily in 
the nondescript cheer that 
greeted the adventurers. As 
they passed us into safety I 
caught sight of the name on 
her stern— White Slave. 

But what was my amaze- 
ment when I recognised the 
gaunt figure at the helm! 
There was no mistaking him— 
the long narrow head, the hawk 
nose, the black patch over the 
left eye, the one sinewy hand 
on the tiller and the long body 
swaying easily with the erratic 
movements of his craft. He 
waved a nonchalant empty 
sleeve to us as he passed, 
without looking up or inter- 
rupting his raucous ditty of 
**fare thee well, my bonnie 
young girl, we're bound for the 
Rio Grande,” and putting his 
helm hard down, made a sweep 
of the little harbour right up 
into the wind’s eye on the 
sheltered side; just as the 
force of the wind brought her 
to a standstill we heard him 
shout “Let go” in a ringing 
voice and the rattle of her cable. 
A seaman-like bit of work, the 
knowing ones agreed, a8 we 
hastened round to greet the 
newcomers. 

My feelings were confused, 
and my pleasure at seeing my 
old friend was somewhat 
marred by the happenings of 
the past two nights. I had 
certainly had Dick forcibly and, 
I might say, disagreeably thrust 
on my mind by some trick of 
imagination, and here he was 
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in the flesh when I had not 


seen him for years. Was it 
just second sight, or was it 
something deeper and perhaps 
more sinister ? 

Willing hands set to work 
to warp the new arrival to 
the quay. I jumped into a 
dinghy and rowed on board, 
and was soon shaking my old 
friend heartily by the hand, 
A great surprise for us both. 
He took me below and pointed 
out with some pride how bone 
dry his boat was, in spite of 
the dusting they had had on 
rounding Cape Camarat. We 
seated ourselves in the little 
low cabin and celebrated the 
occasion in a good cognac. 

The White Slave was a solid 
old-fashioned pilot cutter that 
he had bought at Ostend. She 
was a great sea-boat, he said, 
and he would not mind going 
round the world in her. Then 
came in what I had taken for 
the cabin- boy, who was in 
reality a girl. She had evidently 
been hastily shifting into a dry 
jersey and trousers and was 
now combing out short, wet, 
fair hair. A well-grown gitl 
of about eighteen, with wide- 
set green eyes, heavily freckled 
skin and the look of a real 
sea-wolf about her. 

“ This is Babette,” said Dick 
simply. “She does the odd 
jobs.” She gave me a frank 
smile and @ boy’s grasp. Other- 
wise the crew consisted of 4 
couple of tough-looking Bretons. 
Dick told me that since he 
left Nassau, a year before, he 
had been cruising in the North, 
and was now on his way W# 
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Corsica, Palermo and Alex- 
andria, where he said there 
was a job of work in prospect. 
He did not say what, but I 
could imagine it was some- 
thing lucrative with a risk 
attached. He had never been 
to St Tropez before, though he 
said he had a far-off family 
connection with the place. I 
remembered then that he had 
French blood and French rela- 
tions. He now had to go 
ashore and get letters and 
send a telegram. Perhaps I 
would look after Babette and 
join him at lunch. This we 
arranged. I was very glad 
of the opportunity of exchang- 
ing yarns with my old friend, 
as I would be obliged to leave 
at latest during the afternoon 
in order to catch my boat at 
Marseilles. 

More than once as I looked 
at Dick my mind returned to 
the strange apparition I had 
seen the two previous nights. 
Did it bode il? I could not 
say. I am in no way super- 
stitious, but I had been startled 
and felt uneasy. Ought I not 
to warn him? But I knew 
Dick to be a thorough-going 
fatalist and absolutely without 
imagination. He lived dan- 
gerously, and the old bogy 
Death was no stranger to him. 
They had diced together times 
without number. His belief 
was that you go when your 
number is up, and that you 
go where most men go. If I 
confided my fears to him he 
would only laugh at me, and 
would certainly not take any 
precautions, so I decided event- 
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ually to keep the incident to 
myself. 

Babette I found frank and 
charming. She had come from 
Brittany, and had apparently 
given her family the slip. She 
had, in fact, run away to sea, 
and was entirely under Dick’s 
spell, watching him with the 
soulful look of a spaniel, 
never taking her eyes off him 
when he was present, although 
he, on the contrary, seemed to 
take little notice of her. But 
he had always been like that 
with women—and yet this ap- 
parent indifference did not deter 
them from following him 
slavishly. 

They had had a great storm 
in the Bay of Biscay, Babette 
said, and this blow was nothing 
to them. The two sailors had 
behaved badly, and tried to 
run the yacht into Brest during 
Dick’s watch below ; but Dick 
—who was a savage disci- 
plinarian and made of steel— 
coming unexpectedly on deck, 
had fallen into a Berserker 
rage and severely beaten the 
man at the helm (his head was 
still bandaged), after which 
they obeyed his orders to the 
letter. They thought him mad, 
for he always sang strange 
sea-songs and chanties when 
things got bad, and if one 
heard him singing ‘ Shenan- 
doah ’ at night, it was as good 
as ‘“‘ All hands on deck.” The 
men had talked of deserting, 
but now had faith in their 
owner, and had become at- 
tached to him, even sang 
the chorus to his chanties— 
with no idea of the meaning of 
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the words. As for her, she 
shrugged her pretty shoulders, 
she loved him well and had left 
her family for good. There 
had been trouble at home. 

“Imagine!” she said, “ my 
parents betrothed me to a 
man with whom I have nothing 
in common. A rich parvenu 
draper’sson. They were forcing 
this marriage upon me. I! a 
Maupertuis of St Malo, with 
the blood of generations of sea 
rovers in my veins, was to live 
in a shop at Lille and sell 
underclothing.” 

A Maupertuis of St Malo! 
That hornet’s nest of priva- 
teers which had been a thorn 
in the flesh of the English 
for hundreds of years! What 
visions it conjured up! Why, 
a Maupertuis had been one 
of the filibusters of the revolu- 


tion who, with adventurers like 
Surcouf, Porcgon de la Barbinais, 
Chateaubriand, Broussais and 
Luc Trouin, had harried our 
trade routes and enriched them- 
Selves at the expense of Eng- 


lish shipping. They were 
worthy successors to Duquay 
Trouin and Jean Bart of a 
century earlier. For them the 
royal road to Fortune was the 
High Seas, and the key to 
her treasure-chest Letters of 
Marque. 

But I was neglecting Babette. 

“I was very unhappy,” she 
was saying, “and spent my 
days in prayer and lit many 
candles. Then, at the eleventh 
hour, the Holy Virgin sent aid. 
One day when we were at Le 
Havre making arrangements 
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for the wedding, the White 
Slave came in to refit. [ 
happened to be down on the 
quay looking longingly at the 
yachts, and Dick saw me and 
asked me to come on board. 
I came several times, and one 
day told him my story and 
asked him to take me with 
him.” 

Dick had refused and told 
her to go home; but being on 
good terms with the crew, she 
found out when he was sail- 
ing, stowed herself away in 
the forecastle and did not 
emerge until the White Slave 
was well out in the Bay of 
Biscay, when Dick laughingly 
accepted the situation. 

She would stay with him, 
she said half in jest, whatever 
happened and however badly 
he treated her. For Dick 
could not look after himself. 
She cleaned out the cabins, 
made the beds and kept the 
boat tidy; she cut Dick’s 
hair; she even washed his 
feet, because he refused to do 
it himself. She was perfectly 
happy. The salt was in her 
blood, she had superb health 
and looked as strong and active 
as any boy of her age. 

The dinghy put us ashore 
and we walked along the quay 
towards the restaurant where 
we were to meet Dick. The 
sailors loafing on board the 
tartanes, waiting for the wind 
to drop, already recognised her 
as the mousse of the White 
Slave, and subjected her to a 
good-humoured fire of chaff. 
Suddenly I felt her half-stop 
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and stiffen like a setter. Look- 
ing up, I saw my friend the 
sombre Guyot bearing down 
upon us. Could these, I won- 
dered, be the friends he was 
so gloomily waiting for? He 
saluted Babette and then my- 
self. Babette received his 
greeting coolly and spoke to 
him rapidly in patois, to which 
he replied equally volubly. 
She then explained to me that 
he was a connaissance of hers 
from Le Havre, and if I would 
excuse her she would like to 
speak with him. Perhaps I 
would be so good as kindly to 
go on to the restaurant and 
order lunch. I obeyed, and 
noticed that they sat down at 
once in the nearest café and 
began an earnest conversation. 
I ordered a good fish lunch, 
took an apéritif, waited ten 
minutes and strolled back, to 
be met by an agitated Babette 
pursued by an excited Guyot. 
She took refuge with me, fling- 
ing some final angry words at 
him, to which he replied in 
what sounded like threats or 
curses; but not understanding 
a word of their argot I could 
not judge its real significance, 
and reflected that foreigners 


80 often appear to be in a 


passionate rage when they are 
in reality merely asking after 
the health of the old folks at 
home, or the price of pigs. 

The routed Guyot turned on 
his heel, and soon after Dick 
joined us. He was a pic- 
turesque and piratical figure 
with the’ patch over his eye, 
dressed in white sailors’ 
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trousers, a singlet sewn up 
over the stump of his right 
arm and a red handkerchief 
round his neck. His feet were 
bare and well cared for, I 
noticed. His skin was a rich 
brown, and he never wore a 
hat. 

For some time Babette was 
distrait and thoughtful, but 
she soon rallied, and we had a 
merry meal and a great talk 
over old times, reverting, of 
course, continually to the war, 
which Dick regretted with all 
sincerity a8 the best four years 
of his life. After lunch the 
little orchestra played, and 
Babette wanted to dance—to 
get her land -legs, she said. 
Dick put his lean brown arm 
round her and they revolved 
sailor fashion, she with both 
hands on _ his _ shoulders, 
the picture of content. The 
restaurant was crowded, but 
at the door I again saw Guyot 
watching Babette and Dick 
with a lowering and malevolent 
eye. Can it be, I wondered, 
that he is the fiancé of whom 
she spoke? From Dick I learnt 
nothing, though we could talk 
freely in English together. But 
then, I. reflected, I had never 
known him discuss women, 
manifold as his affairs were 
supposed to be. 

It was soon time to think 
of getting to the station, 
and Dick and Babette said 
they would come and see me 
off. Dick pressed me to arrange 
to return and join the White 
Slave for a cruise. He would 
take me to Port Said. Babette 
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seemed troubled by this pro- 
posal. I thought at first that 
she did not want any friend of 
Dick’s to come on board and 
spoil her floating paradise. But 
taking me aside she whispered 
urgently, “We must sail to- 
morrow ; make him leave! I 
cannot explain, but there is 
danger for him here.” Strange ! 
Had she, too, a presentiment ? 
Anyway, there was no question 
of it, so I thanked Dick cor- 
dially and said I could not 
waste so much valuable time 
at sea, nor was I a good enough 
sailor to be worthy of a cruise 
in the White Slave. Babette, 
who understood a little Eng- 
lish, gathered the sense of my 
reply and threw me a grateful 
glance. 

When we came to the statue 
on the quay, Dick paused and 
took a long look at it. “I 


have always wanted to see this 


old bird,” he said; “‘he was 
-an ancestor of mine and a 
rare old rustler ’’; and looking 
at the inscription for the first 
time in daylight, I read, “‘ Bailli 
de Suffren.” 

“Suffren, Saffron! Is itreally 
so ?”’ I asked. 

** Yes,” he said. “ Our name 
was anglicised Saffron in my 
branch. He was a jolly old 
corsair, and fought the English 
at sea all his life—at home, in 
America and the Indies—and 
beat them pretty often. He 
didn’t die in ‘his bed, either— 
not many of us do.” 

**'Was he drowned at sea ? ” 
I asked. 

“No,” said Dick; ‘he 
fought a duel in the Park at 
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Versailles, and couldn’t get 
that fat belly out of the way 
of the other fellow’s point 
quick enough.” 

I was bewildered. I had 
had a vision of Dick in those 
very clothes ! 

“There was a family house 
here somewhere,” he continued, 
“I am going to look for it 
later.” 

He will not find his ancestral 
home, I thought, though I 
could have given him a sketch 
of it. 

They put me into the train 
and we said good-bye. My 
last sight of them was standing 
together on the little platform 
—Dick gaily waving, Babette 
leaning on his shoulder kissing 
her hand. They stood out, 
white against the background 
of aloes and oleanders, two 
clear-cut gallant figures. Was 
it my imagination, or did I 
see behind them the sinister 
face of Paul Guyot peeping 
like a satyr through the green ? 
No! I came to the conclusion 
that the mistral had a bad effect 
on my optic nerves, and that 
I was seeing things. I had had 
enough of St Tropez. 

I spent the night at Mar- 
seilles, going down to the port 
in good time to meet the 
Soerabaja next morning and 
take my wife ashore for 4 
jaunt. 

We hired a car and had a 
run in the country and a good 
lunch, getting back on board 
laden with fruit, books and 
newspapers, just as the good 
ship’s siren was hooting her 
impatience to be off. The 
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mistral had died down, giving 
place to complete calm, and 
the afternoon was perfect. We 
made ourselves comfortable in 
long chairs on deck and watched 
the theatrical, blue sea and the 
picture - postcard Céte d’Azur 
gliding by. 

“That would be St Tropez,” 
I said with a stretch of im- 
agination, ‘somewhere over 
there.” 

“ Fancy your meeting Colonel 
Saffron there,” said my wife. 
“ Wasn’t that odd!” 

“ The world is a small place,”’ 
I rejoined absently. I was 
scanning the newspapers for 
the first time for days. But 
nothing of moment met my 
eye. The banalities of the 
English papers vied with the 
snobbery of the American for 
devastating dulness. No news, 
no telegrams of interest. The 
‘Times’ was two days old. 
Rather try the ‘ Petite Mar- 
seillaise.’ I unfolded the little 
paper and turned to “La 
Derniére Heure.” There had 
been an earthquake the pre- 
vious day in New Zealand. The 
German mark had also suffered 
@ landslide of several hundred 
thousand. M. Ignace Querec- 
que, in block capitals (what a 
name !), had won some exten- 
sive circuit race on a velo. 
Thrilling ! 

And then my heart seemed 
to miss a beat, for the lean 
finger of Fate pointed to the 
next paragraph, and the hollow 
eyes of Tragedy stared at me 
from the shabby ill-set print. 

In spite of the French com- 
positors’ long-established tra- 
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dition of mutilating all foreign 
names, there was no room for 
doubt. It was all too horribly 
and  circumstantially _ true. 
Swaying before my eyes the 
paragraph ran as follows :— 


** DRAMA AT St TROPEZ. 


“ Last night about midnight 
an Englishman named Savon, 
proprietor of the goélette Wits- 
laye, was murdered on the 
steps of an empty house in the 
Rue des Maures. He was 


stabbed from behind, and death 
must have been instantaneous. 
The assassin is unknown. The 
Préfet de Police suspects a 
‘crime passionnel.’ ” 


Yes, I knew in my bones 
that every word was true as 
if I had seen it happen. I had 
been vouchsafed a warning, 
and I had not saved my friend. 
I even knew the assassin, and 
I had done nothing to hinder 
him. And yet somehow I 
could not feel guilt or remorse 
for standing aside. Was it 
really a warning? Was it 
not rather the presage of an 
inexorable Fate that appeared 
to me in the little lane? I 
knew Dick, the fatalist, would 
absolve me. I could hear his 
mocking laughter. And what 
was it Guyot had said? “If 
it is not here it will be else- 
where.” He was out for re- 
venge, and he meant to kill. 
He had struck Dick in the 
back, a coward’s blow, and he 
would have done it anywhere. 
And would he be blamed ? 
Dick had stolen his girl on the 
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eve of marriage, and no doubt 
made him the laughing-stock 
of Lille. It was the rough 
justice in love that French law 
condones which Guyot had 
meted out to his rival. And if 
he were caught (and I could 
not imagine the devoted 
Babette letting him escape) 
he would probably be acquitted. 
There was nothing to be done. 

I looked up. We were draw- 
ing farther and farther from 
the land as the ship forged 
ahead to the regular heart- 
beat of her engines. Where 
would be his resting - place? 
Under the olives of St Tropez, 
looking over the blue bay ? 
He should be committed to the 
deep like a Sea Rover or burned 
in state with his ship and all 
his chattels like a Viking. 
Was he destined for Paradise ? 
Not perhaps for Jerusalem the 
Golden. What was it the 
Bible said ?—“‘ Blessed are the 
poor in spirit for they shall 
inherit the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” This could hardly 
include my old friend. But 
there must be beyond the No 
Man’s Land of Doubt some 
other place where courage and 
fortitude rank first amongst 
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the earthly virtues, and where 
the loyal man-at-arms may 
stand beside his peers. 

A bugle rang out causing 
the few passengers on deck 
to rise and move chattering 
down to the saloon, leaving me 
alone to watch the dim reced- 
ing coast. Yes, there would 
be St Tropez, and there Dick’s 
body would be lying in some 
little mortuary looking like a 
dead Crusader, his face pale 
and unearthly as I had seen 
it in my vision in the Traitor’s 
Lane, and poor Babette would 
be kneeling by his side. Again 
the bugle startled my nerves. 

** What is that ? ” I asked of 
a hurrying steward. 

“‘ Tea-bugle, sir! ’’ he said. 

The tea-bugle! For me it 
marked the passing of a hero. 
What matter his faults, or his 
sordid end ? I knew within me 
that Dick’s crowded, fearless 
life had won him a place in 
Valhalla amongst the very 
brave. Somewhere in that blue 
ether a soul was soaring up- 
wards and willing hands of 
Knights and Paladins would 
be outstretched in welcome, 
and all the trumpets would 
sound. 
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MY GARDEN IN PROVENCE. 


BY THE HON. LADY FORTESCUE, 


HI“AIRE, our gardener, is 
tending his vines. For months 
he has been spraying the fruit 
with powdered sulphur and 
the leaves with sulfate de fer 
to keep off la maladie which, 
owing to the unwonted rain 
this summer, has attacked the 
vines in the valleys. Ours have 
escaped all but a scorching 
here and there from the un- 
precedented August heat, and 
now Hilaire is tenderly tucking 
great bunches of white Muscats 
into net-bags to protect them 
from what he calls méchantes 
abeilles—which I call wasps. 

A disastrous year for the 
crops of Provence, for the Clerk 
of the Weather has gone mad 
and has sent us everything out 
of season. But, as my fat 
peasant neighbour, Monsieur 
Pierre, remarks, what else can 
you expect this year, the anni- 
versary in date and day, ac- 
cording to the Roman Catholic 
Calendar, of the murder of Our 
Lord? Was not the President 
—un brave homme—assassin- 
ated? Are there not floods, 
earthquakes and other disasters 
all over the world ? Que voulez- 
vous? Certainly no more of 
this extraordinary weather ! 

Even now, as Hilaire embags 
his grapes, lightning is tearing 
the clouds into jagged strips 
and thunder crashes overhead. 
In @ moment rain will fall, and 
then, with the first drop, 


Hilaire will go to ground. He 
hides himself under the garage 
which projects over the lower 
terrace. Here he can chop up 
olive branches to add to the 
winter store and talk to the 
rabbits in their yard close by 
at the same time; and here I 
often find him for a gossip. 

“Voila le Directeur,” he 
says to me, pointing to our old 
chinchilla buck rabbit, whom 
he has just separated from the 
lady rabbit and her new-born 
family of eight, ‘Bon tra- 
vailleur! Maintenant—un peu 
de repos,” and Hilaire taps his 
old nose significantly. He is 
about to become Rabelaisian, 
and I hastily change the sub- 
ject to vegetables, which seem 
safer. I tell him that Monsieur 
is fond of courgeties (things 
like little round or oval vege- 
table marrows) and that I want 
a lot of them sown. 

Does Madame want melons 
as well? asks Hilaire with 
seeming irrelevance. Of course 
she does! What sane woman 
would not want the miracle of 
melons growing gaily in the 
open, air of her garden? Then 
the melons must be planted at 
least one hectare away from the 
courgettes so that they cannot 
see each other, affirms Hilaire. 
*< 8i non, ils se marient,” ex- 
plains Hilaire to a mystified 
Madame (this sex question 
cropping up again), and the 
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melons will become courgettes. 
Why do not courgettes become 
melons? laments Madame. 
But it appears that in Nature 
with mixed alliances the ple- 
beian type usually triumphs. 

The rain has by this time 
ceased; there has not been 
enough to soak the soil suffi- 
ciently, and I see my evening 
clearly outlined before me. 
Hilaire fixes me with a firm 
eye and asks if he shall attach 
the hose for Madame, as every- 
thing in the garden wants 
watering. Madame sighs re- 
signedly. In ten minutes she 
will be wound in the beastly 
embrace of a 30-metre hose 
and cursing in its coils for the 
next two hours. And she had 
made such lovely plans to 
weed her precious rock-garden 
all by herself. 

Monsieur, more wary, tip- 
toes forth from the salon door 
with a determined expression 
upon his face. Instantly he is 
hailed by Hilaire, who has 
already decided what work 
Monsieur shall do in the garden, 
for he values my husband’s 
patient labour; ‘ Monsieur 
travaille avec conscience!” he 
allows. But Monsieur has his 
own ideas to-night, so pursues 
his way without turning his 
head. “Le pauvre Monsieur 
est un peu sourd,” murmurs 
Hilaire to me compassionately, 
and gives up the attempt to 
employ him this evening. Mon- 
sieur, not so deaf as Hilaire 
thinks, proceeds on his way, 
carrying his beloved Dutch 
hoe, brought with him from 
England, to dig up weeds in a 


remote corner of the garden, 
As he passes me, poor weak 
slave that I am, wound up in 
the hose and watering myself 
almost as copiously as the gar- 
den, do I, or do I not, detect a 
triumphant twinkle in his eye ? 
Now if Emilia, our little Italian 
bonne, had set Monsieur a task 
he would slavishly have per- 
formed it. The sex question 
once more. 

I think Hilaire finds watering 
with the hose a boring affair, 
and I cordially agree with him 
—it is. He has all the fun 
when he irrigates the garden 
in the old primitive way. In 
Portugal water is spilled upon 
the ground and the gardeners 
direct it in the way it should 
go by standing in it and 
wiggling their toes until little 
channels are made in the mud. 
Here in Provence we are more 
sophisticated. We make chan- 
nels of cement connected with 
the great stone water - tank 
above on the highest terrace 
and then release the water. 
Hilaire loves doing this. He 
rushes up the stone stairways 
to the bassin, big enough for 
@ swimming bath, takes out a 
huge plug, and in a minute a 
glorious torrent of water comes 
cascading and gurgling down 
the cement channels which 
border the vegetable beds on 
every terrace. 

“Ta rividre, Madame!” 
shouts Hilaire joyously as he 
thunders down the steps from 
terrace to terrace in his heavy 
peasant boots in pursuit of 
the rushing water. It over- 
flows its banks and floods down 
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the shallow trenches dug for 
this purpose between lines of 
tomatoes, salades and every 
kind of vegetable. When each 
channel is a miniature stream, 
Hilaire feverishly rakes the 
soil at its end into a little dam 
to close it, while the water 
permeates gently to the roots 
of the plants. It is a thrilling 
game, a8 he has to be very 
quick; for the volume of water 
is great, and as each trench 
fills and is dammed up, the 
main torrent rushes swiftly 
on and, if not directed into 
the prepared channels, would 
flood the terraces and endanger 
the walls. Water in a moun- 
tain country can be dangerous, 
and our little golden house is 
built on the side of a mountain 
and the garden is therefore 
terraced. I saw a rainstorm 


demolish a wall in November. 
Hilaire had just warned me 


not to continue planting 
anemones on a certain terrace 
because the wall was unsafe, 
when, with a gentle rumbling 
sound, the wall crumbled before 
our eyes, and an avalanche of 
earth and boulders — and 
anemone roots —rolled down 
into my rose garden on the 
terrace below. My cherished 
rose garden which Hiliare, my 
husband and I had made with 
such labour only a month 
before, and planted with lovely 
English roses ! 

I shall never forget that 
funny planting! Hilaire ap- 
peared paralysed when the great 
bales of rose-trees arrived in 
a lorry from the station and 
had to be layered in. He knew 
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that Madame had arranged a 
colour scheme, but he, though 
he is unaware of the fact, is 
colour blind. I. proved this 
early when trying to explain 
to him that I liked flowers 
of one colour massed together, 
or a scheme of one or two 
delicate shades such as mauve, 
pink and white mingled. He 
had planted a line of scarlet 
geraniums fronted with magenta 
antirrhinums and orange mari- 
golds, to surprise us on our 
arrival. It did... . 

When I explained my theory 
of planting he said now he 
understood perfectly the wishes 
of Madame. Plucking a scarlet 
geranium he held it on high 
and bawled triumphantly 
** Rose!” then, picking a pink 
stock, he shouted “‘ Mauve!” 
It was then that I realised 
that the poor dear was colour 
blind. 

But he genuinely wants to 
please me, and so, when the 
roses arrived, he refused any 
responsibility as to their plant- 
ing. Even when my husband 
and I had layered the trees of 
each variety in plots of earth 
apart from each other and 
explained into which bed we 
wanted each kind planted, he 
only wagged his old head doubt- 
fully, chuckled, but did nothing. 

Then Monsieur had an in- 
spiration. He made a tour of 
the garden and _ collected 
bunches of fig-leaves, vine- 
leaves, lettuce- leaves and 
others. Then he impaled a 
fig-leaf on the clump of ‘ Lamia ’ 
roses and placed another fig- 
leaf upon the bed where the 
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‘Lamia’ roses were to be 
planted, a vine-leaf on the 
‘Los Angeles’ clump and an- 
other on the bed designed for 
them, and so on. Then Hilaire, 
with a joyful shout of security 
and comprehension, set to work 
with feverish zeal. 

“* Feuille de figue ! ” he roared 
as he selected a ‘ Lamia’ rose 
and galloped to the correspond- 
ing leaf in the flower bed. 

““ Feuille de vigne!”’ he bel- 
lowed as he pulled out a ‘ Los 
Angeles,’ and so on, till all 
our roses were planted in the 
right sequence of colour and 
in the right beds. 

Our rose garden is now 
rather delicious, but, of course, 
it owes much to its wonderful 
setting of mountains and silvery 
olive groves. Oblong in shape, 
it has two big square beds, 
each cut up in the middle with 
stepping stones set amid grass. 
A large round centre bed, with 
an old Provengal oil jar in the 
middle of it, divides the two 
squares, and round each bed 
is a border of grass flanked 
by a little path of grey granite 
chips. Following round the 
whole rose garden is a narrow 
rose border edged with French 
lavender, and backed on one 
side by the wall of the terrace 
above, and on the other by 
vines overlooking the terrace 
below. At the end of the rose 
garden I have planted two 
cypresses (the tall pointed kind), 
one for La Paix and one for 
La Prospérité, as is the Pro- 
vencal custom. (In passing I 
must mention that La Paix 
was slightly nipped by the 


frost soon after being planted, 
and when I remarked on this 
to Hilaire, he informed me 
that the cypress La Paix never 
prospered so well as its brother 
because there is no peace in 
this world. Very true, but it 
surprised me to learn that even 
trees realised this painful 
truth.) 

Under the two cypresses 
stands an ancient table made 
of two huge chunks of stone— 
an ideal place for tea, especially 
when our neighbour’s harvests 
of orange blossom or of jessa- 
mine are ready to be picked 
for the scent factories. One 
day I mean to place a little 
statue of Sainte Thérése be- 
tween the two cypresses, and 
train climbing roses above and 
around her to represent the 
rain of roses she prayed might 
fall upon mankind. But that 
must wait until the exchange 
improves—if ever it does ! 

I wanted so much to border 
my beds with little English 
pinks (why are they called 
pinks when they are really 
whites ?), but Hilaire insisted 
upon grass, and grass in the 
South of France is nothing 
but a curse. 

Monsieur and Madame, hav- 
ing left behind them acres 
upon acres of firm green turf, 
become impatient with Hilaire 
and his gazon. They never 
hear the end of it. First they 
must purchase expensive grass 
seed, and then for days Hilaire 
becomes engrossed in the pre- 
paration of the soil to receive 
it. After that the seed must 
be mixed with powdered mai- 
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ure, tenderly sprinkled upon 
the surface of the ground and 
watered daily. Hilaire becomes 
distracted when swarms of huge 
ants laboriously collect his grass 
seeds and pile them in heaps 
ready to be carried down to 
underground storehouses. With 
a wail of anguish he scatters 
the little mountains once more 
over the soil. This perform- 
ance is repeated time and again 
while more important plants 
go hungry and thirsty. Pleas 
and protestations are of no 
avail. The gazon must first be 
served. ‘“‘ L’un apres Vautre,” 


repeats Hilaire reprovingly. 

It bores me to be obliged to 
carry with me a plank of wood, 
lay it down and walk on it 
whenever I want to pick flowers 
planted amid the precious grass. 
It drives my husband to despair 


when he is asked to buy ex- 
pensive artificial encouragement 
for the gazon. With a depre- 
ciated £, why waste money 
upon a few grass borders which 
scorch up in August unless 
watered morning, noon and 
night, and must be dug up 
and planted all. over again in 
September? But grass appa- 
rently, good verdant grass, is 
@ point of honour among Pro- 
vencgal gardeners. They are 
snobbish about their grass, and, 
whatever else suffers, the gazon 
must be watered every day 
and cut at least five times 
before anyone is allowed to 
walk upon it. 

We have got to have grass 
again this year. We have re- 
planned. the garden in such a 
manner that the minimum of 
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grass seed will be required, but 
we have not succeeded in avoid- 
ing it all. The truth really is 
that I cannot bear to break 
the heart of Hilaire. His life 
since the advent of Monsieur 
and Madame last year, with 
their strange English tastes, 
has been only too full of dis- 
appointments and discourage- 
ment in spite of their keen 
desire to show him the affec- 
tionate appreciation he so richly 
deserves. They do not mean 
to wound him, but they can 
not stand his colour schemes or 
his crowding. His idea of 
beauty is to plant flowers of 
every hue in one shrieking dis- 
cordant mass, and, when we 
first came, we used to wait 
till Sunday when his broad 
back was turned, and then, like 
two naughty children, dig up 
and transplant for all we were 
worth. On Monday mornings 
we braced ourselves and hard- 
ened our hearts to meet the 
reproachful eyes of Hilaire— 
dear, faithful, yellow - brown 
eyes like a spaniel’s. 

One day we bedded out some 
carnation cuttings—legitimate 
labour this time for which 
Hilaire had had no leisure. 
At last it was possible to see a 
few intervals of God’s good 
red-brown earth between each 
plant instead of the close con- 
fusion of flowers elsewhere in 
the garden. 

Next day, when we went out 
to gloat over our work, we 
found lines of mixed pansies, 
marigolds and small button 
daisies completely covering the 
bed and jostling our poor car- 
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nations. Hilaire, beaming, told 
us that he had found the bed 
triste and tried to enliven it. 

But the vegetable and fruit 
garden is really Hilaire’s king- 
dom where he reigns supreme, 
for we would not presume to 
make suggestions as to planting 
in Provence. In England we 
did know something of the 
naughty little ways of vege- 
tables, their likes and dislikes, 
their moods and caprices, but in 
Provence apparently they are 
more profligate, their appetites 
grosser and their passions 
stronger. 

I learned this first whilst 
watching Hilaire planting peas 
and beans. He took each bean 
separately, wrapped it ten- 
derly inside a ball of manure 
and deposited it gently in a 
hole in the ground. Death to 
a fastidious English seed, but 
here in Provence they seem to 
like it! When all the balls 
were buried, Hilaire watered 
the ground copiously, and then, 
wiping his horny hands on his 
blue apron, informed me that 
in a few days Madame would 
see green leaves pricking 
through the ground and in a 
few weeks beanstalks mounting 
to the clouds. It sounded to 
me rather like a fairy story I 
loved in my youth—but Hilaire 
was right. 

He then proceeded to give 
me a lecture on the times and 
seasons for planting. Every- 
thing, it seems, depends upon 
the moon. Beans and peas are 
amorous things, and must there- 
fore be planted in the last 
quarter of the moon, for if 


they are sown while the lovely 
new moon is smiling down 
upon them, they spring towards 
her too swiftly and outgrow 
their strength in their effort 
to reach her. During the last 
quarter, when her beauty is 
fading, they are less enthusi- 
astic. Potatoes, carrots and 
turnips, on the other hand, 
being, as I have always im- 
agined, more phlegmatic in 
temperament, must be planted 
in the first quarter of the moon 
to be stimulated. 

I shall never get used to the 
extraordinary growing powers 
of this climate and soil. I shall 
never cease to marvel when I 
find seeds planted on Monday 
pushing up leaves on Monday 
week. Hilaire set me to cut 
off gourmandes (suckers) from 
the tomatoes and I filled two 
great baskets with them. Icould 
hardly believe my eyes when 
a fortnight later he asked me 
to go over those tomatoes again 
and I found as many gour- 
mandes a8 before. In May, 
when I was walking with Mon- 
sieur Pierre in his olive groves 
picking masses of wild flowers 
as I went, we suddenly came 
into a clearing, and he pointed, 
silently, upwards. There stood 
two ancient olive - trees, at 
least 30 feet high, and rioting 
all over them, cascading and 
dripping from the gnarled 
branches at the very top, hung 
clusters of pale-yellow banksia 
roses, lovely and , graceful 
against an azure sky. I gasped 
and stood amazed. Could they 
be roses climbing to that great 
height ? And then I remem- 
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bered the remark of an English 
rose-grower: ‘“‘Madam, you 


have never seen a climbing 
rose until you have seen it in 
the South of France. Here in 
England we haven’t sun 
enough.” 

Monsieur Pierre regarded me 
with a look of amused content- 
ment. He is proud of his 
banksia roses; he adores 
flowers and birds, and has 
gained the reputation of a 
miser because, although he has 
many sous in his stocking, 
he does not spend them on 
gaieties of the town, but finds 
happiness pottering among his 
flowers, his fruit trees, his few 
vegetables, his bees and his 
birds. He showed me a little 
rustic seat whereon he sits 
when eating his simple déjewner, 
and told me proudly that a 
nightingale sang to him while 
he ate (they sing day and night 
in Provence), and had actually 
made her nest only three feet 


away. 
Monsieur Pierre is a success- 
ful bee-keeper. Honey is 


healthy stuff, fetches a good 
price in the market, and, as he 
naively informs me, his bees 
cost him nothing to feed ; for 
are not the terraces of jessa- 
mine and orange flowers be- 
longing to our neighbour, Mon- 
sieur Jean, conveniently near ? 
Talking of bees, he told me 
that a friend of his imported 
queen bees from Germany, 
Egypt, England and America. 
The German bees, he told me, 
always work overtime, and fill 
the cells of the comb so full of 
honey that it reaches and per- 
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meates the outer wax, thus 
spoiling the look of the sections, 
so that they cannot be ex- 
hibited. The Egyptian bees 
work well, but are fierce and 
uncertain of temper—*méfiez- 
vous! The English bees work 
well, but only for a certain 
number of hours; and the 
American bees are brilliant but 
erratic, sometimes working 
feverishly and sometimes tak- 
ing a day off. 

Extraordinary, I thought, 
that bees should have absorbed 
the characteristics of their 
countries. 

I love Monsieur Pierre’s 
philosophy of life. He stands 
before me clad in a grubby 
cotton shirt open at the throat, 
baggy cotton trousers secured 
over a vast and comfortable 
tumpkin by a worn leather 
belt, and a tiny black ‘boater’ 
straw hat perched ridiculously 
above his kind moon face. 
He sweeps @ brawny arm out 
towards the majesty of moun- 
tains rising above a sea of 
grey-green olive foliage, and 
asks me why people spend their 
lives striving to make money 
when le bon Dieu gives them 
all this beauty for nothing ? 
Is not health, and the life of a 
peasant in the open air, better 
than riches and a dyspeptic 
stomach in a city ? The world 
has grown too restless and dis- 
contented, and men have for- 
gotten that peace and happi- 
ness can still be found in woods 
with birds and flowers and bees. 

When I am with Monsieur 
Pierre I feel ashamed that the 
fallen £ has sometimes power 
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to shake my poise. I have a 
deep respect for Monsieur 
Pierre. 

Hilaire, on the contrary, 


despises him heartily. Mon- 
sieur Pierre lets all his planches 
(terraces) run wild. His ground 
is nothing but a wilderness, 
whereas good vegetables could 
be grown—and sold well—by 
an industrious man where now 
there is only a carpet of wild 
flowers. Hilaire snorts when 
Monsieur Pierre rolls up our 
drive in the cool of the evening 
clasping a bouquet of these 
despised fleurs sauvages against 
his ponderous middle—a gift 
for Madame. Madame has a 
garden of her own, has she 
not? And does not Hilaire 
grow fine marigolds, antirrhi- 
nums, stocks and geraniums 
for her delight? Indeed he 
does ! But those humble posies 
of Monsieur Pierre’s are preci- 
ous to her nevertheless. 

Oh, the wild flowers of Pro- 
vence! My first spring here 
was like a dream come true. 
In the autumn we had labori- 
ously planted thousands of 
bulbs imported, expensively, 
from Holland. These we 
planted under the scornful eye 
of Hilaire, who refused to be 
interested in them—we won- 
dered why. When spring burst 
upon us one perfect morning 
(nothing comes gradually in 
Provence), I found the grassy 
terraces under the olive-trees 
one sheet of tiny blue Roman 
hyacinths, miniature scarlet 
tulips, mauve and_ scarlet 
anemones and yellow jonquils. 
When I exclaimed in delight 
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to Hilaire that our predecessor 
here had planted lavishly and 
beautifully, he at first looked 
blank, and then, when I pointed 
rapturously to the jewelled 
grass on the terraces below, he 
gave it one contemptuous 
glance and said, “Ah ¢a/— 
sont sauvages, Madame.” 

Wild tulips, hyacinths, anem- 
ones and jonquils ! Smaller, of 
course, than the tame ones from 
Holland, but, to my mind, 
infinitely more fragrant, deli- 
cate and lovely. Little wonder 
that Hilaire had watched our 
bulb - planting with pitying 
eyes ! 

And so it went on all the 
year through, one luxuriant 
sequence of wild flowers, care- 
fully cultivated in English gar- 
dens, but here claiming glori- 
ously every mountain and 
valley for their own. The 
meek inheriting the earth. In 
May, the white Mediterranean 
heath, growing to a height of 
six feet in certain corners of 
the Esterels, covering the moun- 
tains like drifts of snow; 
patches of hepaticas, tiny yellow 
tulips, bee orchis and every 
kind of orchis. In June, the 
scented acres of Spanish broom, 
its strong green spikes sprinkled 
with blossoms like great golden 
butterflies (and how I cher- 
ished proudly one bush of 
Spanish broom in my Hertford- 
shire garden, and almost wept 
when the untimely pruning of 
an ignoramus killed it). In 
July, the mountains covered 
with misty mauve lavender ; 
pink and white creeping phlox ; 
rosemary ; tussocks of thyme, 
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white, pink and purple; great 
pushes of cyste and clumps of 
the loveliest blue star-flower 
whose name I do not know. 
And in August, blossoming 
myrtle, honeysuckle, sweet 
peas, dianthus and clematis. 
A friend of mine collected 
sixty-three varieties of wild 
flowers in one short hour on 
the mountains and came to 
me for @ botany book to 
identify them—a task impos- 
sible in an English book, for 
there are greater treasures 
found in the hot sunshine of 
Provence. 

And we strive to make gar- 
dens in the South of France ! 
Why bother, when Nature 
makes the whole country into 
one glorious garden and plants 
for us on so lavish and varied 
a scale ? 

But then if I had no garden 
I should have no Hilaire, and 
without him life would be far 
less happy and amusing. From 
the first moment, when the 
vendor of this property intro- 
duced him to me, I loved 
Hilaire and he loved me. 
Would we take. over Hilaire 
with the property ? “ O’est wn 
brave homme—travailleur—trés 
devoué,” and then from a ter- 
race above us I became con- 
scious of two anxious golden- 
brown eyes looking down into 
mine with an expression of 
dumb pleading. nstinctively 
my face softened into a re- 
assuring smile. Then I saw 
those spaniel eyes light up, 
and as though I had called 
him with my glance, Hilaire 
climbed slowly down the stair- 
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way towards me, never taking 
his eyes from my face. I held 
out my hand to him, asking 
him if he would stay on and 
take care of the garden, Mon- 
sieur and me. 

He had bared his old head 
as he approached, and now he 
took my hand in both his hard 
brown paws and bent his head 
low over it as he thanked me, 
rather as though swearing fealty 
to a queen. Then he straight- 
ened himself and gave me a 
long look of promise and fidelity 
in the eyes. He did the same 
to Monsieur, and so the bar- 
gain was sealed. 

Hilaire is fifty-six, but he 
looks very much older, for did 
he not live through the Dar- 
danelles campaign? Was he 
not squatting in a trench when 
he saw the beloved General 
Gouraud blown many metres 
into the air by the shell which 
maimed him? And all the 
time, like thousands of other 
French poilus, Hilaire was 
homesick for his young wife 
and little son of five years 
old; so longing for them and 
so anxious for their fate should 
he be sent to le bon Dieu 
prematurely by just such an- 
other shell as that which 
wounded his gallant General, 
that his luxuriant crop of hair 
began to fall. I have since 
seen a terrible wooden-faced 
portrait of Hilaire with a curly 
* quiff ’’ on his brow, taken by 
the side of an equally wooden- 
faced wife, which hangs trium- 
phantly conspicuous in the 
centre of their parlour wall. 
This proves conclusively that 
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his dear bald head used to be 
covered once upon a time. 
He regrets those fallen locks, 
and will not believe me when 
I assure him that he is much 
better-looking now than then. 
A fine high brow has Hilaire 
above those faithful golden 
eyes with their wistful ex- 
pression, and below them a 
good nose and chin. In a 
hat he looks quite young; 
without one, when he turns 
his back and displays the white 
circle of baldness on the crown 
where the sun has not burnt 
him brown, he might be sixty- 
six or more. 

After the Dardanelles, Sal- 
onica—and dysentery. Then 
an English hospital here, where 
Hilaire spent the happiest 
months of his life. Oh! the 
way those English nurses 
washed one. They were always 
at it. Clean sheets and clean 
nightshirt every day. ‘“‘ Ah! 
la-la !”’ and Hilaire wrings his 
hands and laughs all over his 
face. And the food! How he 
was fed! His face became 
round as the moon at full, and 
each week he put on another 
kilo of weight. And every day 
kind English ladies brought 
the French soldiers cigarettes, 
flowers, newspapers and books, 


or came and took them for 


drives and picnics when they 
were convalescent. Ah! all 
the French soldiers were bien 
gétés—and they enjoyed being 
spoiled enormously, as we all 
do. Then, Madame Hilaire and 
le petit came down from the 
mountains once a week to say 
“Bon jour.” One was sorry 


to leave that hospital—“ On 
était bien la!” 

From these confidences it 
will be gathered that Hilaire, 
Monsieur and Madame had 
become fast friends. I have 
since been informed that had 
Hilaire not liked us our life 
here would have been hell. 
All our peasant neighbours are 
his relations, and, had he not 
considered us gentile, our fruit, 
flowers and vegetables, even 
our hens, pigeons and rabbits, 
would never have been safe. 
As it is, not a flower has ever 
been touched, and I am the 
constant recipient of little gifts 
from my neighbours : a pair of 
pigeons, @ spray of orange- 
blossom, a basket of cherries 
or oranges sauvages. And our 
garden is constantly being em- 
bellished by plants from some 
mysterious source. Suddenly 
I find a bed of purple stocks— 
and I did not buy them. ' Hilaire 
is asked from whence they come, 
and replies with a shrug and a 
grin, “ Un ami, Madame.” A 
friendly country, this Provence. 
On certain cottage doors are 
hung little baskets, or a wooden 
sabot, and into these it is cus- 
tomary sometimes to place a 
small gift in passing—an egg, 
@ bunch of flowers, an orange, 
or any little anonymous token 
of friendship. I suppose be- 
cause I have not had the 
effrontery to hang a basket on 
my door, these little gifts of 
plants and seed are given to 
Hilaire to plant surreptitiously 
to give me the joy of surprise. 

How these Provencal gar- 
deners work! Hilaire, during 
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the heat of August, was here at 
5.30 A.M. watering the garden. 
With difficulty did we at last 
persuade him to take two hours’ 
rest in the middle of the day, 
and at 2 P.M. there he was, 
back again, hard at work in 
the sweltering heat, and here 
he remained till darkness fell. 
They work also on Sunday 
mornings. When I protested, 
Hilaire implored me to let 
himcome. Le bon Dieu, Hilaire 
was sure, did not love to see 
the fruits of His earth die for 
want of care. And what was 
there for a gardener to do at 
home, shut indoors on a lovely 
morning? Hilaire was no 
scholar, he informed me, and 
to read the newspaper was 
pain. He preferred to work in 
the garden till eleven o’clock, 
and then he would go home 
faire la toilette. He becomes 
ten years younger when that 
unsightly week’s growth of 
beard is removed, and I like 
him best on Mondays. 

No! Hilaire is not a scholar. 
After our flying visit in June 
last year to buy the little 
property, a letter sent on from 
England for me and marked 
‘Urgent’ was brought to 
Hilaire. The postman told 
him that it was an important 
letter, and so Hilaire tied it up 
in his cotton handkerchief 
where all his money and valu- 
ables are secured, and kept it 
ever about his person so that 
it might be safe for Madame 
on her return in September. 
When she came, with great 
pride he produced it, reduced 
to a smeared and pulpy con- 
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dition from constant contact 
with hot skin, but safe for all 
that. In four months it had, 
of course, answered itself. 

But though Hilaire is no 
student of books, he is very, 
very wise, and wisdom I have 
learned to consider of more 
value than knowledge. He has 
an instinct for weather which 
is almost animal and quite un- 
erring, helped by natural signs 
and portents. A snail has 
walked across a path with 
only one horn extended— 
Hilaire abandons his watering 
of the garden, for it will cer- 
tainly rain. It does. Carrion 
crows come flying down from 
the heights into the valleys— 
there will be a storm, for the 
crows know this beforehand 
and leave the wild parts of the 
mountains to seek shelter in 
the woods below. There is a 
storm. The cigale has been 
heard in the olive groves—la 
grande chaleur commence, and 
sure enough summer has come 
next day and the great heat. 

To see Hilaire among the 
birds and beasts of our little 
domain is to see him at his 
best. 

* Tee-tee-tee-teeeeeeeeceece ! ” 
he calls to them softly, and 
baby rabbits appear, expec- 
tant, with pricked ears. As 
they gambol round him Hilaire 
laughs and laughs with pleasure. 
The rabbits are kept for utility 
purposes—lapin au vin blanc 
is excellent, and the hotel near- 
by likes to buy home-fed rab- 
bits. For this reason Madame 
avoids those alluring baby 
rabbits, knowing that later she 
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must harden her heart and 
pronounce the death sentence. 
But then it will be Emilia, our 
practical little bonne, who will 
massacre the innocents, for 
Hilaire, with his golden eyes 
swimming and a tragic gesture 
of the hands, pleads with Ma- 
dame, “ Moi, je ne peux pas— 
c’est moi qui les soigne, Madame.” 
Caring for them daily he has 
grown to love them, and he 
cannot betray them now. And 
Madame well understands. 

The queer pigeons du pays 
with their feathered legs all 
know him, and I am called to 
see @ new pair of babies in the 
nest. Is there anything more 
hideous than a baby pigeon, 
all eyes and beak and a most 
disgusting baldness ? But 
Hilaire thinks them beautiful. 
He tells me that the papa 
pigeon is now making love to 
another woman, and I express 
intense indignation. I prefer 
faithful husbands and strongly 
object to such goings-on in my 
pigeon - cote. Hilaire laughs 
until he chokes: ‘“ O’est la vie, 
Madame,” he gasps, “et elle 
est belle, vous savez!”’ jerking 
a knowing thumb at the shame- 
less flirt who is alienating 
the affections of the husband 
while his true wife is in child- 
bed. 

The chickens are fed; hot 
eggs are removed from under 
a furious broody hen who, 
though twice soused in the 
fountain by Hilaire to cool her 
ardour, persists still in sitting 
on the egg-box. The rabbits 
are collected from various holes 
in the wall and shooed from 
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their yard into an inner sane. 
tuary safe from predatory and 
starving cats, and Hilaire, lock- 
ing all doors, hides the keys 
in some new place. Sometimes 
it is in a flower-pot, sometimes 
under a boulder or a pile of 
sand, but never in the same 
place, as Monsieur and Madame 
have learned to their exaspera- 
tion on Sunday evenings when 
Hilaire is away. 

Then he climbs from terrace 
to terrace, giving a twist to 
each water-tap lest any precious 
water should trickle away in 
the night ; casts a loving eye 
over the little domain drows- 
ing in the afterglow, and one 
last glance at his latest piece 
of work—a rustic Provencal 
stairway of stone slabs. He 
sees that it is good, slings his 
food-bag over his shoulder, and 
clumps down the terraces to 
the little garden gate leading 
to his home amid the olive 
groves. 

As he trudges along he passes 
Monsieur and Madame, who 
are dining on the terrace of the 
rose garden near the little cas- 


cade. They raise their glasses 
to him. 

“Bon soir, Hilaire, bonne 
nuit!” 


“* Bon soir, Monsieur-et-dame. 
Bon appétit !”’ 

For a moment they see his 
wrinkled brown face and golden 
eyes smiling at them through 
the pergola, and then the circle 
of baldness on his dear old 
crown as he turns away and 
lumbers wearily off into the 
dim silence of the olive groves. 

WINIFRED FORTESCUE. 
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HAIG’S INSPECTION. 


BY KOWAL. 


Asout the year 1906 we 
lay, a very mellow regiment of 
Bengal Lancers, at Kalaghur 
Cantonment, which is still, I 
think, inhabited by a nominal 
though mechanised Cavalry 
Brigade. We were thoroughly 
imbued with the old Bengal 
Cavalry’s traditional traits of 
that rather haughty and self- 
sufficient irregularity upon 
which we preened ourselves ; 
our mamelukes were bewhisk- 
ered and wild in mien, we clung 
to breastplates, steel-reinforced 
bridles and shoulder chains ; 
our self-contained mule trans- 
port, with rag-tailed syces 
perched upon the rocking loads 
of fodder, bedsteads, commodes 
and live poultry, isshooshed and 
shambled along in a go-as-you- 
please motley drove—mobility 
consummate; our full-dress 
uniforms were straight from 
the Courts of the Moghul Em- 
perors and our mess kit was 
80 encrusted with precious 
metal that, positively, jacket 
and waistcoat would stand up 
empty. 

Old B. commanded us. 
Fierce (if a little puffy) of eye, 
B. was a vain, kind-hearted, old 
swashbuckler gone lazy, and to 
some extent ‘gone Indian,’ 
which is to say he could really 
think Indian a little—with the 
result that he was the Hero 





and beloved father of our 
dusky ‘ other ranks,’ who ap- 
preciated his rather high-falut- 
in and rajah-like personality— 
and found it comfortable. 

Our mates in the Brigade 
were the Garter-Blue Hussars, 
the Primrose Bombay Cavalry 
and a battery of Royal Horse 
Artillery, which glittered, in 
season and out of season, like 
a string of diamonds. 

The Hussars and the Horse 
gunners were a younger, fresher- 
minded lot than the Primroses 
and we; and so were the 
Aberdeen Highlanders, who 
occupied barracks at the other 
end of the cantonment, with 
a bequoited 1 foot regiment of 
Sikhs alongside them. 

British European regiments 
“hear the reveillé from Birr 
to Bareilly,” they move in 
other environments than India, 
and they do not become 
saturated with the Orient as 
we of the Indian Army do—or 
did. 

Our picturesque unit, I think, 
held its own in the professional 
and social events which such 
places as Kalaghur present as 
daily life; but we were cer- 
tainly oriental. 

So much for the setting. 

At that period K. of K.— 
the exceptional man who had 
lived all his life cheek by jowl 





1 The Sikhs wear steel quoits in their head-dress. 
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with the East without absorb- 
ing it—was engaged upon a 
much-needed freshening-up of 
H.M.’s Indian Army. He had 
imported Douglas Haig, the 
young, virile colonel of the 
‘Death or Glory Boys,’ and 
had turned him into a modern 
major-general to tickle up and 
comb out the cavalry in India, 


especially the ‘old man’ 
colonels like B., as their In- 
spector. 


The day old B. read this 
news, he fairly snorted—and he 
could snort. We were sitting 
and (as usual) waiting for him 
at ‘Durbar’ (that curious old 
regimental parliament which 
the Indian cavalry used to 
hold once a week, a parliament 
where every voice in the lines 
had a say if it wanted it) ; 
and when he rode up, in his 
usual ‘jharan’? check suit, 
chewing and chawing the stump 
of a cheroot, the whole assem- 
bly was prepared—for fireworks 
were obviously imminent. 

Favours were frozen, 
knuckles were rapped, senten- 
tious flatterers were snubbed 
that morning. At the close of 
business he could contain him- 
self no longer. “ Look here, 
you fellows,” he said, as we 
few white officers rode away 
with him from the Durbar shed, 
a rat-catcher crowd (we never 
wore uniform except when actu- 
ally on parade), “ we are going 
to down young Master Haig, 
and I look to you to ensure 
it.” Metaphorically the reply 
was, “Ay, ay, sir,” though 
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nothing was said, for just then 
he suddenly dashed away and 
put his horse over a mud wall 
which was used as a recruit’s 
jump. Our thoughts were busy 
with Haig and his impending 
downfall, and no one had really 
noticed what the old fellow 
was doing. He wheeled his 
horse round, charged up to us 
and glowered. “Officers !— 
follow your colonel!” he said. 

Such was the man. 

In his prime a smart soldier 
(I presume in these days of 
enlightenment it is not neces- 
sary to differentiate between 
that term and an Ouida hero), 
he had himself been personal 
staff officer to a cavalry in- 
spector of a much earlier genera- 
tion, and had as such assisted 
in the inspection of a young 
subaltern named Douglas Haig, 
who had, green and fresh from 
the band-box, just joined an 
Hussar regiment. 

And this fact rankled in his 
mind. But he was a sports- 
man. It chanced that the date 
of D. H.’s inspection clashed 
with a polo tournament at 
Sumuthurpore in which our 
team was competing. Although 
the absence of his second-in- 
command, his adjutant and 
two squadron leaders made a 
terrific hole in the armour of 
his defence against this danger- 
ous upstart, the old man tele- 
graphed Haig for their leave 
of absence from the inspection 
—and it was granted. Thus 
it was that the writer had a 
good deal more to do with the 





1 * Jharan,’ cotton duster material. 
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determining factors of the in- 
spection, and was able to note 
the chances and hairbreadth 
escapes from disaster more 
clearly than he would other- 
wise have done. 

It was quite evident that 
Haig was bent on ‘ outing ’ old 
B., it was equally evident that 
B. ought to be ‘ outed ’"—but 
he looked to us to ensure 
Haig’s discomfiture—and I did 
my best to secure it, and was 
aided by luck. 

Amazing luck was with us 
all through, and it seemed as 
though the whole of the rank 
and file had an inkling of what 
was afoot, for inklings do get 
about in India in a mysterious 
way; they played up mag- 
nificently. 

There was something about 
Haig which fairly froze the 
marrow in one’s bones—Haig 
a8 an inspector that is. One 
felt instantly, “‘ Good gracious, 
this chap is alarmingly real, 
he can see right through me; 
he knows more about this 
soldiering job than all the 
combined generals I have ever 
met or ever will meet. As for 
the usual resort to little palat- 
able doses of eyewash—it’s 
unthinkable.”’ 

My first glimpse of him was 
on the Kalagurh railway sta- 
tion. I had gone with my 
colonel to meet* him. He 
stepped out of his carriage 
looking cool, immaculate and 
Somehow forbidding. He had 
—markedly—that stiff-necked 
yet courtly. bearing which was 
Lord Curzon’s. My old man 
started off with a blunder of 


the first magnitude. Always 
rather flamboyant, he boister- 
ously reminded this steel-eyed 
personality of the fact that, at 
their last meeting, he had been 
the inspector and Lieutenant 
Haig the inspected. D. H. 
ignored the remark, silently 
shook hands with those as- 
sembled on the platform and 
drove away with the local 
brigadier. B. was not crest- 
fallen—he was never that— 
but he fumed. 

Our first piece of luck was 
in the draw. We were the 
junior unit in that Cavalry 
Brigade; the Garter - Blue 
Hussars and the Primrose Bom- 
bay Cavalry toed the line, in 
that order, before us. This 
gave us a week to pick up such 
wrinkles as might be, though 
wrinkle seekers did not gather 
much with Haig in charge. 
We netted a few, however, 
one way and another—his fond- 
ness for ‘the cavalry spirit’ 
and indeterminate things like 
pivots of manceuvre. 

Eventually he turned his 
attention to us, keyed up to 
a high and throbbing ‘ inspec- 
tion fever,’ but ready for any- 
thing. He ordered a full 
strength regimental parade in 
full marching order, in which 
our light men rode close on 
18 stone. For three hours he 
kept us at gallop and dis- 
integrating trot. The drill and 
manceuvre were quite perfect, 
the parade ground scintillated 
with purest cavalry spirit, any 
little blunder on the part of 
the overwrought old colonel 
in command was righted auto- 
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matically—the squadrons saw 
to that. Not one article fell 
off, not a strap was loose among 
the 600 duplicated Christmas 
trees which horse and trooper 
are in marching order. 

B. won hands down, and 
Haig was generous and made 
no bones about it; but turning 
to the colonel he got his own 
back with an alarming question 
and order, which damped the 
spirits of the dust-encrusted 
line of suppressed chortlers, 
sword at the carry and ‘all Sir 
Garnet,’ which the officers’ call 
had summoned to the Presence. 

“The regiment is in full 
marching order complete for 
thirty-six hours? Then I want 
you please to move out at 
once to Z. (a point twenty 
miles away). Here is the 
scheme. I will come and see 
your outpost line at five this 
evening. Kindly take your 
regiment out at once.” 

He watched the column move 
off down the road, and I noted 
a glint in his eye; many have 
seen it since, I have little 
doubt. 

The Indian regiment was all 
right for thirty-six hours, but 
the white officers were not— 
far from it, with an 11 o’clock 
breakfast missing and left each 
minute farther behind. 

Glumly we drew clear of the 
cantonment. Our mess secre- 
tary rose to the occasion. He 
despatched two trusty regi- 
mental scouts, one to the 
officers’ mess and one to the 
camel lines (we had in every 
Bengal Lancer regiment eight 
speedy riding camels of aristo- 
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cratic blood). Two camels were 
to be packed with breakfast, 
beer and comforts to go to JZ, 
by another route, for the megs 
secretary respected the glint 
in Haig’s eye and knew he 
would recapture the initiative! 

We reached Z. that hot 
afternoon—but no camels. A 
crisis was approaching. Old B., 
by now cared not one hoot in 
hell for all the Haigs on earth. 
Past-masters in patrol leading 
were sent forth to locate the 
missing meal, and eventually 
convoyed it safely in. 

Hardly had the sandwiches 
been opened, the corks pulled, 
when a connecting link from 
@ warning picket we had 
dropped galloped in with the 
news that the General was 
approaching. B. started bark- 
ing—he used to when excited 
—but no one understood or 
paid much attention to him. 

It was a moment for in- 
stant initiative—the squadrons 
played up again, and by noth- 
ing short of a miracle, in a 
few minutes literally, an out- 
post line had been taken up; 
and though the orders had not 
even been opened, and no one 
was even quite sure of our 
‘front "—that enigma so dear 
to the old-time drill sergeant— 
D. H. could not find a flaw, 
though I have always wondered 
whether he had not grasped the 
situation, for he did not miss 
much as a rule. 

Two up to B.—and seconds 
out of the ring ! 

That night (the orders had 
been opened) I and my squad- 
ron were pushed far ahead as 4 
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penetrative ‘ contact squadron.’ 
I rode on with patrols out, 
accompanied by the colonel 
of the Aberdeen Highlanders 
as umpire. My young cavalry 
mind was buzzing with ‘ pivots 
of manceuvre,’ ‘the essential 
brushing aside of mere enemy 
patrols.’ ‘“‘ Be penetrative, get 
to the root of things,” I thought. 
Suddenly shouts, and a horse 
race in the night, a young 
officer of the Garter- Blue 
Hussars leading, some of my 
wild men in pursuit. On 
viewing my squadron the 
Garter- Blue swerved  des- 
perately —into an eight-foot 
drain. We picked him out, 
the Scotsman had the necessary 
dope, the Garter- Blue came 
round to find himself my pris- 
oner, and searching him I 
found the whole of the opposing 
army’s plans—the villain. 

The result of this was that 
I was able just as dawn broke 
tosurround the complete Garter- 
Blue Hussars in mass, with 
horses unbridled and feeding. 
My first few bangs of blank 
cartridge caused some confu- 
sion, but the imperturbable 
Garter - Blues brought off a 
quickly executed charge with 
nose-bags on ! 

Exit, though, for that gallant 
regiment for several hours and 
the final round to B., who was 


as pleased a8 Punch and quite 
threw out his old chest. 

The next day B. was given 
the entire Brigade to manage. 
He had to manceuvre and use 
the three cavalry regiments 
and the Horse battery—against 
a ‘flagged enemy.’ On these 
occasions the leader of the 
‘flagged’ force has an easy 
job, for one handy flag repre- 
sents a regiment or a squadron 
or something useful, which can, 
as it were, be pulled out of the 
coat pocket at a moment’s 
notice. B. therefore started 
heavily handicapped with his 
ponderous phalanx of flesh and 
blood to manipulate, and he 
determined on a knock-out 
blow. 

The burning question of the 
hour, in those days, for a cav- 
alry Brigadier, was—what to 
do with the Horse battery when 
launching his squadrons to the 
attack, when he needed its 
covering support of shell-fire. 
The courses open were two— 
either drop it at some suitable 
position, or send it to a flank. 
B. sent his to a flank, lost it in 
the dust, and when he caught 
sight of it again, apparently, 
as he said afterwards, in action 
against him, he charged it! 
But really he was seeing red 
and nothing else. 

Haig fixed him. 
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JOTTINGS FROM MAJORCA. 


BY RAMBLA. 


SPAIN in revolution! What 
thrills await us over the border ? 
-Port Bu. Why, the very name 
suggests hide-and-seek! Rob- 
bers and bandits! Round 
sharp corners and _ through 
many tunnels, the train creeps 
along a rocky coast. A fit and 
proper setting for exploits of 
brigands, for rifle shots, flames 
and smoke of burning villages, 
screams of frenzied women and 
the groans of tortured men! 
The frontier station presents 
itself to our carriage windows. 
All is quiet—no scenes of car- 
nage. Aha! A lull before the 
storm, no doubt! A tall man, 
with sallow face and severe 
countenance, enters our Car- 
riage. He wears a long black 
cloak, from beneath the folds 
of which we catch the gleam of 
sword and pistol. The Spirit 
of Adventure is well and truly 
thrilled. Our brigand bows and 
points to the door. One word 
only he utters, “‘ Aduana.” 
“What does that mean ? ” asks 
the Spirit—‘‘ Execution ? ” 

“Not yet,” I reply with 
forced gaiety; “it has some- 
thing to do with our personal 
effects. Our vile bodies will 
be disposed of later, no doubt.” 

Then comes the great dis- 
illusion. We enter the Customs 
hall. Officials in black cloaks 
politely ask us to open our 
boxes. With a casual glance 
at the contents and a cheery 


smile, they help us to struggle 
with the locks. With apologies 
the passport officials detain us 
for a hasty glance at our 
terrible photos. Why are the 
photos in passports so truly 
appalling? One more stamp 
is added to the collection in 
each little book, and we are 
free man and woman —the 
guests of Spain. 

The sun was setting red be- 
hind purple hills as we began 
our journey through the plains 
of Northern Spain to Barcelona. 
Maria Thereza Cusi Furtinet 
entered our carriage, and with 
an air of graceful hauteur 
seated herself in the corner 
opposite me. An adoring male 
parent followed, and proceeded 
to open a basket and present 
an apple to the lovely Spanish 
lady. She hurled it to the 
ground with fury and disdain. 
It came to rest beneath the 
dainty little feet that dangled 
from the seat in tiny black 
shoes. Then, with a round- 
arm swing, she slapped the 
male parent soundly on the 
head as she uttered an im- 
perious command. He sought 
the basket again and produced 
a folding hair-comb. Another 
command and the parent knelt 
at the tiny feet and bowed his 
head to have his grey hairs 
combed and combed again. 
Maria Thereza Cusi Furtinet 
was seven years of age. I 
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said to the parent, “‘Sefior, you 
have indeed a daughter jof sur- 
passing beauty even in this land 
so renowned for lovely women.” 

El Sefior smiled through a 
mat of hanging hair, while the 
little lady, crimson with confu- 
sion, seized her short silk skirt 
and lifted it with both hands to 
cover the lovely little face. 

Meanwhile the Spirit had 
not been idle. Rapid pencil 
sketches are among her many 
talents a8 an artist. In ten 
minutes a delicate shaded pencil 
portrait of the Nifia Maria 
Thereza Cusi Furtinet was 
handed to papa. He gasped 
with astonishment and delight, 
and proceeded to tell us that 
he lived in a large country 
house in a beautiful valley 
fifteen miles from Barcelona, 
and that if we wished to make 
him really happy we should 
do so by honouring him with 
a Visit at any time that might 
suit us. When the drawing 
was handed to the little lady, 
she demanded a pencil. A 
golden one was forthcoming 
from daddy’s pocket - book. 
When the picture came round 
for me to see, there was 
written below it in sprawling 
caligraphy: ‘‘ Maria Thereza 
Cusi Furtinet.” 

A white steamer sparkling 
with electric light glides through 
@ lane of reflections in the 
harbour of Barcelona. The 
passengers vibrate to the mar- 
row, as a shattering blast from 
the siren indicates the course. 
So we put to sea under a blue- 
black velvet sky pierced by 
the light of stars, while half a 
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moon low on the horizon lights 
a path on the starboard bow. 
So do we return to our _muttons 
—‘ Majorca’! Capital town 
and port of disembarkation— 
Palma. Yes, there are palms 
in Palma not just one palm, 
as the name would indicate, 
but lots; all over the island, 
too. The police also create a 
tropical atmosphere by wearing 
solar topees. Alas! the sea 
front of Palma is already made 
hideous at night by huge elec- 
tric letters of hotel advertise- 
ment in red and yellow, telling 
the tourist and the globe gal- 
loper where he can get the 
creature comforts of his home— 
a home from home at exorbitant 
prices, and wallow in the super- 
fluous and enervating luxuries 
which we call civilisation. But 
it is not Majorca. The London 
guide-books tell him to visit 
the cathedral and be impressed. 
We refuse, for we gallop not 
the globe, being humble so- 
journers in the land. “ Buy 
British !”? We produce them 
at home, these cathedrals, far 
superior to the one in Palma, 
which from the outside seems 
to the Spirit and me low, flat 
and uninteresting. Let the 
interior groan its best with 
organ pipes; we have organs 
at home, and need not travel 
nine hundred miles due south 
of St Paul’s to hear one. 
Before leaving London I pur- 
chased a ‘Mapa Militar de 
Mallorea,’ a grand new edition, 
price 21s., in six large sheets, 
each sheet having five-sixths 
blue sea and one-sixth Majorca 
tucked away in a corner. But 
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I also can make capital maps 
of the surface of the sea with 
a garniture of fishes and gal- 
leons, quite useless for the 
exploration of Majorca. More- 
over, six great sheets do not 
lend themselves to transport 
and orientation in the wilds. 
However, by cutting out the 
sea and sticking the six little 
chunks of land together on 
calico, the Spirit and I made 
a better ‘Mapa Militar de Mal- 
loreca’ than the War Office in 
Madrid. The good Bartholo- 
mew would produce it for us at 
five shillings per copy. 

One thousand feet above the 
sea in a gorge among the 
mountains, eighteen kilometres 
from Palma, is the village of 
Valdemosa, ‘The Valley of 
Moses,’ not our Moses, of 
course; but there is affinity 
between the two Moses in their 
predilection for retirement to 
mountain fastnesses whence 
came their strength. The oldest 
houses and remains of fortifica- 
tion in and about the village 
tell us plainly that Moses was 
a Moor, and a good Moslem 
also. The towers he built for 
defence against the world below 
and contemplation of things 
above are still standing in 
places where the view of moun- 
tain gorge and fruitful valley 
combines with vistas of the 
blue Mediterranean to show us 
the wonders of the Lord. 

A riot of tinkling bells on 
the mountain-side from sheep 
and lambs among rocks and 
pines above the terraced fields, 
where gnarled and _ twisted 
trunks of olive have yielded 
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oil for thousands of years, 
while under their scanty shade 
young crops of barley, oats 
and wheat, conscious of relief 
from a burning sun, cover the 
chocolate soil with a mantle 
of grateful green. A ladder, 
shaped like a triangle, was 
resting against an olive - tree, 
Grey-haired Pablo was busy 
among the branches with a 
pruning-hook. ‘Twigs littered 
the ground below him. The 
music of the bells round the 
necks of the sheep grew louder. 
The sound of pruning ceased. 
“Juan, mind your sheep!” 
came from the olive-tree, and 
the boy, Juan, rose from reverie 
beneath the shadow of a rock 
to place a stone in his sling 
and pitch it a foot in front of 
the nibbling nose of the leading 
sheep. Back they all clattered 
and jingled to their lawful 
occasions, while Juan merged 
again into the shadow of the 
rock. So it was with David, 
the psalmist and shepherd in 
another stony land. A strip- 
ling, skilful with the sling from 
long practice daily among the 
sheep, planted his stone fair 
and square between the eyes 
of Giant Goliath. Slingers of 
renown were the men of Majorca 
and the other Balearic Islands 
in olden times. Practice was 
easy for them where stones to 
suit fastidious taste were t0 
be had for the bending. Pla- 
toons and companies of Bal- 
earic slingers were employed 
with great effect in the armies 
of the Greeks, the Romans and 
of Hannibal. 
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Puerto de Soller has much 
in common with Don Quixote’s 
helmet when that famous article 
functioned as a barber’s bowl. 
The gap in the rim of that re- 
nowned headpiece represents 
the outlet from the very round 
little harbour to the sea. Be- 
hind a wee breakwater a two- 
masted sailing ship and a motor 
launch were riding at anchor. 
A line of white fishing boats 
lay sunning themselves on the 
narrow beach. Above them 
was the sea wall draped with 
brown nets, and along the top of 
it a rough road, on the side of 
which are the fishermen’s homes 
and a few inns called ‘ fondas,’ 
where the fisher-folk regale 
themselves with coffee and wine 
at little round tables. When 
the weather is fine, as it usually 
is, tables are put out on the 
pavement under awnings. 

The great rocks at the har- 
bour mouth are crowned with 
a lighthouse in white and red 
and an ancient fort. The 
barrack-room, which is now a 
chapel, has a stone cross on 
the roof and a belfry for a 
solitary bell, which can be 
seen swinging as it tolls the 
Catholic day. On a parapet 
in the fort, looking out to sea, 
four very ancient cannon lie 
scattered about, rusting into 
the ground behind a breached 
and crumbling breast-work. 
Below is a sheer drop far down 
to a dark-blue sea hurling 
snowy foam over jagged rocks 
of red. 

_ Sergeant Fiol of the Spanish 
infantry sat at a table outside 
the Fonda de Miramar, the 
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best of its kind in Puerto de 
Soller. His pale-green uniform 
was dusty and his swarthy 
countenance hot and bothered. 
Across his knees was a rifle. 
On the table in front of him 
a glass of coffee. I took the 
only empty chair at the same 
table and ordered coffee. “A 
fine afternoon, sergeant. You 
have had a hot march,” said I, 
eyeing his heated face and dusty 
kit. 

“Yes, sefior. Up and down 
the cliffs, over the mountains 
all day and every day, including 
Sundays.” 

“And how long does your 
training last ? ”’ I inquired. 

“ Training ? Oh, no, it’s the 
real thing with us here! Smug- 
glers. A crafty and dangerous 
lot they are. Had it all their 
own way, they did, under the 
old régime. Things have 
changed now, however, under 
the new Government. Tobacco, 
cigars and anything that is 
contraband finds its way into 
the numerous little coves and 
harbours all round the rocky 
coasts of these islands. Ma- 
jorca is by far the worst of 
the lot for smugglers.” 

A whiff of fragrance from a 
superlative cigar was wafted 
between us from the next 
table, where sat a little man 
in a broad black sombrero, a 
black coat and scarlet kamar- 
band, shabby blue trousers and 
dirty white rope-soled shoes. 

“* T will have a cigar the same 
as that of the sefior at the 
next table, if you please,” said 
Sergeant Fiol to mine host when 
he came with my coffee. 
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“The sefior smokes his own 
cigar, sergeant,” said the inn- 
keeper. ‘‘ He comes here now 
and again, and always does he 
smoke his own good cigars. 
A stranger to me he is. I do 
not even know his name.” 

The little man finished his 
bottle of excellent red wine of 
Majorca, put the money on 
the table and, with cigar well 
tilted, sauntered down the road. 
As he passed our table I saw 
the features under the broad- 
brimmed sombrero. Foxy, very 
foxy, with a dash of Captain 
Kettle thrown in to make 
trouble, was the impression 
conveyed. 

Sergeant Fiol, with the elo- 
quence of the Frank, shrugged 
his shoulders. 

“There goes one of them, 
sefior. <A little fellow, yes, 
but a rogue. He and his gang 
are fit only for the Foreign 
Legion. They live in the wild 
hilly country between here and 
Pollenza. We have been watch- 
ing them for two months. But 
the smuggling continues. Oh 
yes—a smart lot they are, my 
little brigands; but we shall 
have them yet.” And the 
sergeant drank at his coffee 
long and deep. 

* Water is our trouble up in 
those mountains, sefior. We 
cannot remain there long be- 
cause there is no water. How 
that gang of ruffians manages 
to hide for weeks among those 
waterless rocks is a marvel to 
me,” concluded poor Fiol, mop- 
ping his face. 

Now the mention of water 
had set me to think furiously. 


“ Sergeant Fiol,” I said at last, 
“you are most likely being 
watched by our little friend 
of the cigar or I would bring 
you something of great interest, 
if not of importance, both to 
you and your little smugglers.” 

The Spirit of Adventure 
joined us at this juncture. Mine 
host also was hovering about on 
the chance of orders, so we 
changed the conversation. 

When Fiol rose to take his 
leave with a bow, I slowly 
closed one eye and said, “ The 
sefiora goes up to the old fort 
to paint a picture at three 
o’clock to-day. I will go also.” 

“Hasta la vista,’ said the 
soldier, with a faint quiver 
of an eyelid, which, being in- 
terpreted, means ‘‘ Till we meet 
again.” 

A great lad, Fiol. 

I had not long to wait for 
him in the old fort. We went 
into the chapel, turned the 
key on the inside and spread 
out my ‘ Mapa Militar de Mal- 
lorca ’ on two chairs under the 
window. 

“Now, sergeant, I believe 
we shall find on this map the 
place where your friends have 
their headquarters. Observe 
the conventional signs at the 
foot of the map. A large 
blue dot with the word ‘Fuente’ 
in blue denotes the presence of 
water. Good! Now see the 
map. ‘There in the centre of 
the rocky district which is 
giving you so much trouble is 
a blue dot and a ‘ Fuente.’ It 
is the only dot for miles round, 
and the only dot that could 
serve your smugglers.” 
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“True, sefior. The map 
shows water, but how is it 
that the surveyor finds water 
in those hills and we cannot ? ” 

“That I cannot say, ser- 
geant, but I have a theory. 
Observe again the conventional 
signs. A little triangle denotes 
an important point from which 
many observations are taken 
by the surveyor. These points 
are marked with great pre- 
cision because the accuracy of 
the map depends on them. 
Behold the map! There, within 
one hundred metres of our blue 
dot, is a triangle! The sur- 
veyor found that water because 
he was working at the end of 
that high ridge overlooking 
the water-hole. Probably the 
only place from which it can 
be seen. That is my theory. 
Now for your plan of cam- 
paign.” 

Fiol studied the map for 
some minutes, wrapped in 
thought. “ It is eighteeen kilo- 
metres from here to the water- 
hole as the crows fly, sefior. 
If we march by day, we shall 
be observed. If we proceed by 
night, we shall get lost. If 
smugglers are there, they must 
be taken unawares. To effect 
surprise, we must move at 
night ; but I have no compass. 
Also, the distance is too great 
to march in a night, even if I 
had.” 

“T have an old luminous 
compass, sergeant. Also, I 
can march at night by the 
stars.” 

“Then the sefior is a sol- 
dier ?” said Fiol, with interest. 
“T have spent the best years 
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of my life as a soldier, Fiol, 
but that is all over now, and 
I am just a sefior in Mallorca. 
Still, my experience remains, 
and I should like to accompany 
your party chasing brigands. 
I will place myself, my ‘ Mapa 
Militar’ and my compass fat 
your service.” 

Seven men and two non- 
commissioned officers with one 
unarmed camp follower met at 
the rendezvous at 9 P.M. next 
day. Useless equipment was 
discarded, leaving only bulging 
rucksacks, rifles, rope - soled 
shoes and round forage-caps 
like those worn in our Gurkha 
battalions. 

A great institution is the 
rope-soled shoe, giving a firm 
grip of the rocks. It is very 
light and noiseless in a country 
where ammunition boots can 
be heard a quarter of a mile 
off at night and will wear out 
in a few days. Six pairs of 
rope-soled shoes can be had 
for the price of one pair of 
‘poots, ammunition.’ The 
pale-green uniform of the sol- 
diers blended excellently with 
the grey-green of the Majorcan 
mountains. With each man 
was one pair of handcuffs. 

In the rucksack of the camp 
follower was a large water- 
bottle, bread, cheese, three 
oranges, a slab of chocolate, a 
grey cardigan jacket, a first-aid 
field dressing and, last but not 
least, a “Mapa Militar de Mal- 
lorea.’ Our march that night 
was on a lonely mule track, a 
distance of fourteen kilometres, 
well known to the soldiers. 
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Slowly and carefully we 
plodded among the rocks and 
stones up and up for two hours 
till we reached an altitude of 
four thousand feet. Then off 
with our rucksacks for a ten 
minutes’ halt and cool down. 
Darkness ruled the night with 
the rod of silence. All was 
still among the rocks, the 
shadows and fantastic shapes 
of stunted trees. Far below, 
in the blackness of space, 
twinkled the lights of our little 
Puerto de Soller. Then off we 
went again down a steep valley 
by a zigzag track, dry as the 
crust of the moon. Here, 
thousands of years ago, may 
have been a stream foaming 
over the boulders in the long 
centuries before Homo Sapiens 
cut down trees and made deserts 
of mountains flowing with milk 
and honey. At midnight rose 
a crescent moon, a small slit 
which lit not our path but 
made the shadows across it 
perplexing. We were then four 
kilometres from the end of our 
tramp. Two hours later we 
arrived at the roofless shell of 
a stone hut twelve feet square, 
at one time used by charcoal- 
burners. Here we scattered to 
find, each man, a niche in the 
rocks to sleep in. Astonishing 
was the timbre and compass 
of the snores that arose from 
various points of the gloom in 
a concert of bass, contralto 
and sustained soprano. Athrob- 
bing pulse from over-exertion 
kept me from sleep until the 
first glimmer in the east, when 
the chickaw began to call and 
cackle before flying to their 


feeding grounds. A thoughtful 
soldier had placed a coat to 
shade my face from the bright 
morning sun while I slept till 
nine o’clock. 

Bread, water and a slab of 
chocolate make a fine break- 
fast for hungry men in the 
open air. Fiol had shepherded 
his flock within the walls of 
the ruined hut, where they sat 
all day contentedly playing 
cards while a sentry kept watch 
outside. So the day wore on in 
bright sunlight and almost 
tropical heat. iol had done 
his bit in bringing us up so far 
without a mistake. It was my 
turn to function as guide with 
map, compass and stars. 

I recalled the good old days 
of training in India. The 
Night Operations and the Night 
Marches for officers only by 
aid of the stars and compass 
to find white flags stuck in the 
ground by cunning instructors. 
How we sweated and swore 
while on the job, rolling into 
ditches and pitching over roots ; 
and how we laughed and drank 
quarts of shandy in Mess after- 
wards, pulling the legs of the 
failures as each party returned 
with tales of adventure ! 

To-night my job seemed to 
divide itself into three. First, 
to find a suitable star to march 
by and a place to start from; 
secondly, to keep direction all 
the way; and thirdly, to stop 
at the right place without 
alarming ‘the enemy.’ 

At the Council of War with 
Fiol in the chapel, I had 
chosen the North Star to mareh 
on—a good, sound, hard-work- 
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ing star, always reliable and at 
hand when wanted. The map 
showed us that a point one 
kilometre due east of our 
present halting-place in the 
ruined hut would place us due 
south exactly, by the Pole 
Star, of our water-hole or 
spring, or, rather, what we 
hoped was a water-hole; and 
the distance we had to cover 
was four and a half English 
miles. 

We lightened our rucksacks 
by the weight of a hearty 
meal at six in the evening. At 
seven it was dark, and at eight 
we started on the great adven- 
ture, having found what I 
hoped was the point due south 
of our objective. 

Fortune favoured us in the 
direction of the march. It 
was over high ground all the 
way, being actually along a 
watershed ending in that very 
escarp which is the observation 
point from which the surveyor 
had made the map and which 
is directly over the supposed 
water-hole. In the cold upland 
air the stars shone brightly, 
our guide, philosopher and 
friend, Stella Polaris, being in 
excellent fettle. 

Tramping steadily at one mile 
per hour with ten minutes’ 
halt every hour should bring 
us to the escarp at two o’clock 
in the morning, giving us a 
credit balance of four hours of 
darkness before dawn. Des- 
perately weary work it was, 
stumbling across country hour 
after hour in the dark. Two 
o’clock came at last. Then 
half-past two, and still we 
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marched on and on. Had I 
made an awful mistake ? Was 
the map all wrong? No, I 
had proved the accuracy of the 
map many times, so the fault 
was all mine if we were lost— 
happy thought! As the Lord 
tempereth the wind to the 
shorn lamb, so does He temper 
fatigue to the dog-tired man. 
Through very weariness one 
loses the power to feel fatigue. 
I was digesting this idea for 
about the fifth time when 
suddenly the blackness of space 
loomed before me. The accus- 
tomed foreground of dark-grey 
rock and shadow over which 
we had stumbled for hours was 
no longer there. 

“We have arrived, sefior,” 
whispered  Fiol. ** Muchas 
gracias. That was good work.” 

“Please keep your men quiet 
and awaken me before dawn,” 
was all I could get out before 
I fell asleep in my tracks. 

At dawn the wind blew strong 
into the faces of nine men flat 
on their stomachs peeping over 
the top of a steep escarp, 
anxiously waiting for daylight 
to reveal what was below them. 
The lad on the right of the 
group was whispering to his 
neighbour. There was excite- 
ment about something. Pres- 
ently they passed down to me 
what seemed to be a small 
stone. It crumbled in my 
hand. I put it to my nose. 
Great Scot! Carbide! Fresh 
carbide! Here was absolute 
proof of the recent presence 
of Homo Sapiens! Who would 
bring carbide up here except 
to put in a lamp—probably a 
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signalling lamp? But what 
thrilled me most was the 
thought that carbide lamps 
need water—plenty of water— 
and where did that water 
come from? Perhaps the sur- 
veyor, mapping the country, had 
used a carbide lantern? But the 
stuff was too fresh for that. 

At last we could see that 
our cliff was sheer and about 
two hundred feet high. Below 
us was a gorge one hundred 
yards wide. The opposite cliff 
across the gorge was much 
lower than on our side. It was 
like watching a photo film 
developing in a tray. There 
were trees in the gorge: one, 
two, three at least. They were 
evergreen oaks. Stunted little 
fellows, evidently. The line of 
the horizon was horizontally 
straight. The sea! Without 
doubt, the sea! One up to 
the carbide signals theory. 
Then came a plus-four thrill. 
Smoke! Smoke at the bottom 
of the gorge coming from the 
foot of the opposite cliff! It 
was too dark in the gorge as 
yet to see more than that ; but 
were not we enjoying our- 
selves! No one was tired 
now. ** Hoo - bally - ray!” 
That’s how I felt. Five min- 
utes later the husky voice of 
Fiol was heard saying, 
“Cuevas.” Yes, there was 
certainly one cave, anyway, 
and in front of it a stone wall 
overlapping the entrance on 
both sides. That was where 
the smoke came from. 

It was light enough now to 
move. In fact, we had delayed 
too long. Fiol withdrew his 
men stealthily from the edge 
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of the cliff out of sight from 
the gorge, and by a detour 
worked his way down into it 
at a point three hundred yards 
below the cave. He extended 
his men across the gorge, and 
ordered them to march straight 
to the cave so as to arrive 
there all together. Magazines 
were loaded and bayonets fixed, 
It felt quite like old times on 
the North-West Frontier of 
India to me. We were in full 
view of the cave and the wall 
in front of it. The bayonets of 
the men were flashing in the 
light of the rising sun. 

We had covered two hundred 
yards and still had a hundred 
to do when suddenly rifle-fire 
broke out from the cave. Plop- 
crack! Plop-crack!  Plop- 
crack! An electric shock for 
the soldiers. Before the third 
crack all had frozen to the 
ground behind cover. So had 
I. Then breech-bolts rattled 
and magazine fire began. Roar 
after roar of musketry echoed 
and re-echoed again and again 
from hill to hill in the still 
morning air. Stones and dust 
spurted from the wall of the 
cave as bullet after bullet 
struck it. A long blast from 
Fiol’s whistle stopped the fusil- 
ade. Firing had already ceased 
from the cave. The soldiers 
crept up to forty yards from 
the wall, then all together they 
rose and rushed for the entrance 
round both sides of the wall. 
The cave, shaped like a narrow 
triangle, had a wide mouth 
and receded to a point in the 


darkness. Not a soul was to 
be seen. On the floor lay a 
sporting rifle. Farther within 
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the cave was a wood fire still 
flaming, and near it a cooking- 
pot containing boiled beans, 
and some earthenware dishes. 
The voice of Fiol came from 


the darkness. ‘‘ Here is the 
water, sefior!’’ Sure enough, 
there it was—a pool of water 
fed by a trickle down the side 
of the cave. Suddenly from 
the dark interior came a noise 
of scuffing, a shout and a 
shriek. A girl rushed past me 
to get out of the cave, but she 
was seized and held by two 
soldiers. They took her outside 
and put on handcuffs. 

“ Are there any men in the 
cave ?” asked Fiol. 

No answer. 

“Are you alone in _ this 
cave?” : 

No answer. 

She was a fine-looking girl of 
about twenty, neither Spanish 
nor Mallorcan. Black curly 
hair cut short round the neck, 
dark complexion with red 
cheeks, full lips; her eyes, set 
wide apart, looked quite black, 
and sparkled. Her faded cloth- 
ing was soiled and stained. A 
short kilted pale-blue skirt and 
@ pink woollen jumper, light- 
coloured stockings and rope- 
soled shoes on neat little feet. 
She was a very pretty girl in 
excellent health. 

Fiol plied her with questions, 
at which she shook her head 
and looked sullen. Finally she 
Said in bad French, ‘J’ ne parle 
par Espaniol.”’ 

None of the soldiers could 
speak French, so I took up the 
running. 

“ Ask her why she fired at 
us, sefior.”’ 
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“T did not shoot on the 
soldiers. I could have killed 
some of you had I wished to.” 

“Ah, yes, yes, of course. 
Tell the lady to give that bone 
to some other dog, sefior—it 
won’t suit me.” 

“T did not shoot at your 
men. I fired only three shots 
before you began,” repeated 
the girl. 

“Then what on earth were 
you firing at?” 

No reply. Nor could we get 
one of any sort out of her. 

We gave it up at last and 
went on searching the cave. 
There were five mattresses made 
of sacks filled with sprigs of 
juniper, which grows in the 
gorge and makes a very com- 
fortable bed. All five had been 
used. For food there was a 
sack of broad beans, a bag of 
rice, a bag of chillies and onions, 
some mouldy bread and a long 
two-handled jar of olive oil. 
I found three cartridge cases 
on the floor and a round in the 
breech of the girl’s rifle. Last, 
but not least, a large bull’s-eye 
lantern with signalling shutter 
in a box with a tin of carbide. 

We searched every inch of 
that cave with torches, but 
found nothing more. Then 
we had breakfast. The girl 
was allowed to finish her beans 
and chillies. She offered us 

some, and we coaxed her to 
talk, but she was-not having 
any and would not even tell 
us her name. So we christened 
her Dido. She had excellent 
teeth in a ready smile. Not a 
word would she speak. 
“* And what’s the next move, 
sergeant ? ” 
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“I shall stay up here for two 
days, sefior. Someone or some- 
thing may turn up. I will keep 
four men with me. We will 
try that signal-lamp from the 
cliff where we found the car- 
bide. Someone may answer.” 

“And what about the 
lady ? ” 

“I will send her with an 
escort of three men to Inca, 
our headquarters. And what 
will you do, sefior ? ” 

** My job seems to be finished 
here, sergeant, so I will accom- 
pany the lady and her escort 
as far as our roads go together. 
Then I will be back in Puerto 
de Soller to-night, and in a 
few days I shall look forward 
to meeting you there to hear 
the yarn of your further adven- 
tures.” 


The sun was setting across 
the sea as I sank wearily into 
a chair at our little round 
table @ deux in the café Mira- 
mar, Puerto de Soller. On the 
way down the mountains I 
had tried to soften the heart 
of Dido that she might speak 
to me. But no; only once 
did she respond to treatment 
and say she came from Africa, 
where her father lives, who is 
a Moor. Her mother she would 
not discuss, but I conclude she 
is a Frenchwoman. 

“Well, old bean, what about 
it ? I see you haven’t shaved,” 
greeted the Spirit of Adventure, 
after watching me quaff long 
and deep at the red wine of 
Majorca. 

“My dear,” I said, “the 
French are a cultured people. 
When baffled by the problems 
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femme.’ We have done 80, 
with success, and the episode 
involved is the beginning of the 
end of the troubles of Sergeant 
Fiol. But there are further 
adventures before him.” 


A prow of magnificent hau- 
teur, white, spotless and tower- 
ing above the shipping in Palma 
harbour. Golden letters flashed 
in the sunlight on a bosom of 
snow, the name of a luxury 
liner. Replete she was with 
electric gadgets and glazed 
decks, exhaling opulence and 
comfort from every porthole. 

Her neighbour in the next 
berth was the little black 
Bellever, passsenger cum cargo 
boat of two thousand tons 
burden. To the landlubber 
like me, a sorry craft, old and 
weary; to the sailorman, a 
heroine of the oceans. 

Worn and uneven as a crazy 
pavement was the planking of 
her decks. The storms of two 
generations had not obliterated 
from the brass plate over the 
hatchway the name of her 
birthplace on the banks of 
Clyde. 

The saloon amidships, pan- 
elled with dark mahogany, was 
surrounded by cabins as in 
days gone by, receiving light 
and a paucity of air from the 
skylight on the deck above. 
Weekly she steamed out of 
Palma, flying the flag of Spain, 
bound for the Isle of Ibiza 
and Spanish ports. Weekly 
she returned to tie up quietly 
and unobtrusively. 

Ours was a two-berth inner 
cabin opening into the saloon. 
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Our supply of oxygen also 
emanated from the saloon 
through a grating over the 
door. 

The Spirit was on deck watch- 
ing the mountains of Majorca 
drop into the sea, while the 
little Bellever, quivering with 
emotion, gathered way in a 
following wind for her nine 
hours’ run to Ibiza. 

I, in the cabin, was emulat- 
ing the good Martha unpacking 
a valise and arranging things 
generally, when through the 
grating over the cabin door 
there entered an aroma of 
fragrant weed strangely familiar 
to me. 

Although a non-smoker, the 
smell of burning tobacco in 
moderate doses is pleasing, and 
as a member of Many messes 
and clubs, I have perforce 
sampled the aroma of divers 
weeds. Those who look on see 
more of the game than the 
players; so does the non- 
smoker develop a _ palate 
superior in discrimination of 
the scents of burning tobacco 
which the smokers mouth in 
stifling volume. 

Another waft of smoke as- 
sailed me. Curiosity prevailed. 
I abandoned the valise to 
follow up the scent. 

In the empty saloon I nosed 
round the mahogany panels to 
locate the cabin from which it 
might come. Then came an- 
other whiff. Like a sleuth- 
hound I picked up the trail 
and followed—to the open sky- 
light and the deck above. Up 
the gangway I went, to emerge 
face to face with Sergeant Fiol 
of the Spanish infantry. 





Dapper and contented now 
was the little soldier. Genuine 
was the surprise and pleasure 
he registered at our meeting. 

“ Aha, sergeant, so you got 
even with your smugglers!” I 
said. 

“ Now who in the world told 
you that? These matters are 
kept quiet, sefior. We have 
strict orders about that. I 
have not seen you since a 
famous occasion three weeks 
ago.” 

“Your cigar, caballero! Is 
it not the same as those smoked 
by our little brigand of the red 
sash in Puerto de Soller ? ” 

“The sefior is right. A 
superb cigar. Try just one 
and you will be an ardent 
smoker—no ? ” 

“Tell me instead the story 
of your smugglers,’ I said, 
taking out my notebook and 
pencil. 

Into a cosy state-room near 
the captain’s cabin he led me. 

“A good friend is el Sejior 
Capitan Vernez. He makes me 
welcome in here. I am now 
going to Ibiza on transfer to 
drill blockhead recruits. Oh, 
what a change: the barrack 
square for the wilds of Majorca ! 
But I rejoice, sefior. Why ? 
Because my wife and three 
little ones are in Ibiza. Three 
months shall I remain there, 
then back to yonder mountains. 

Oh yes, they will soon call 
out for Pablo Fiol, the little 
sergeant of scouts, who knows 
the haunts and habits of the 
smugglers. 

* You will remember that I 
sent three lads, one of them a 
corporal, to escort a wild she- 
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cat to Inca: there to hand 
her over to the Chief of Police. 
Ah, she is pretty, that girl, 
and how clever! ‘Caramba!’ 
you will say, ‘what a fool to 
send her with three full-blooded 
lads !’ 

“When you parted company 
with that escort on your way 
back to Soller, quickly she set 
to work on Corporal Pujal. 

“* Big eyes so black! Lashes 
curling outwards so long! 
Little lips so red! Smiles with 
flashes of little teeth so white ! 
With these she slew the cor- 
poral! Her name was Con- 
chita, she said. What a pretty 
name, thought Pujal. 

“Ach! She slipped on the 
rocks! She fell. Her knee, 
her poor knee, it was twisted. 
It was sprained. She could 
not stand. She could not rise. 
It was agony to walk. Among 
the rocks she lay. Tears filled 
the big black eyes. She must 
massage the knee. Pujal also 
massaged the little knee with 
great warm hands. Time was 
getting on. No, she could not 
walk. Pujal scratched his head. 
Gallant Pujal would carry her. 
His rifle, knapsack and am- 
munition he gave to the others. 

“On to his great back she 
climbed, and she clung, this 
pretty girl! Oh, the brave 
Pujal! For many kilometres 
he struggled onward, glad to 
be fatigued by such a burden. 
But the knee—oh, how stiff! 
Every step he took jolted and 
pained her. At last she could 
stand it no longer. Pujal called 
a halt. They must stay the 
night up there in the moun- 
tains. 





“Weeping with pain she lay 
among the rocks. Pujal wag 
touched. How could he shackle 
the little ankles? And what 
need, as she could not even 
stand? The men cut boughs 
of juniper to make a springy 
soft bed of branches, and laid 
her gently on it. The corporal 
shared his supper with her and 
his water-bottle, and gave her 
his coat as a covering. Ah! 
And he kissed a little foot as 
he bade her ‘ Buenas noches’ 
and left her, to join the others 
over the camp fire, where 
they chatted, they smoked and 
they fell fast asleep. In the 
morning the girl was gone! 

“ There let us leave Pujal a 
while face to face with court- 
martial and punishment for 
permitting his prisoner to 
escape. I will take you, my 
friend, to an old Mallorcan 
farmstead built six centuries 
ago by the Moors with heavy 
stone walls strong in defence; 
garnished also with loopholes 
and a tower at one corner, 
looking over the great court- 
yard. In a lonely valley deep 
in the mountains it nestled 
among vineyards and olives: 
an oasis of fertility among 
barren rocks. 

“To-day the fields are ne- 
glected: prickly pears cover 
the ground, and the vines are 
sprawling at will. The olives 
alone withstand the ravage of 
emancipation with heads erect 
over gnarled and twisted trunks 
of fantastic shape. Cut off 
from the world, this ancient 
manor broods in silence and 
peace over the romance of 4 
distant past. 
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“From the massive door in 
the archway of the courtyard 
a narrow path, winding down 
the valley among the rocks for 
many miles, comes at last to 
the old Roman road that crosses 
the island from Pollenza to 
Palma. 

“One fine morning before 
sunrise, three carts, drawn by 
mules, emerged from the old 
courtyard. A man led each 
of the mules and two men 
followed behind the last cart. 
A wise precaution on that ter- 
rible road: the haunt of acci- 
dents. The clever mules, 
accustomed to the track, picked 
their way deftly among the 
rocks and round the corners. 
The light carts on two wheels 
were piled high with crates and 
hampers of poultry. 

“Some hours later the party 
arrived at a cross track one 
kilometre from the Roman road. 
Here they halted for breakfast, 
for the nose-bag and the post- 
prandial pipe. The man in 
charge of the convoy smoked 
a cigar. He was a little man, 
wearing a large black som- 
brero. Round his waist was a 
red sash holding up light-blue 
trousers. 

“Suddenly a stone, dislodged 
from the cliff above, fell with 
a clatter on the road near the 
carts. One of the mules, struck 
by a splinter of stone, took 
fright and bolted. In five 
seconds the cart went over 
With a crash. Hampers, dead 
cockerels, broken crates and 
live poultry littered the ground 
among the rocks. The little 
man with the black sombrero 
did not help the others to pick 
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up the pieces. No, his eye was 
fixed on the hill where the 
stone had been dislodged from 
the zigzag path down which 
three soldiers of the Spanish 
infantry were hurrying. They 
arrived at the cross tracks as 
the carts were starting onward. 

“The little man seized the 
wide brim of his hat, bowed 
like a baron to Pujal, and said, 
* You are just in time to make 
use of our fire, sefior, if, as I 
expect, you are thinking of 
breaking your fast. There is a 
little water in the bed of the 
stream yonder, but none farther 
down. I must away to reach 
Palma’ with my cocks and hens 
this evening. Buenos dias, 
sefiores.’ 

“Poor Pujal sat by the road 
watching the carts wobble and 
jolt down the path and fade 
into the distance. While the 
lads were collecting sticks to 
rekindle the fire and make 
coffee, he prayed to Santa 
Maria for help in his trouble. 
Suddenly a shout of joy rang 
out, and a soldier flourished a 
large dead cockerel that had 
not been noticed by the cart 
men. Spirits revived at the 
thought of roast fowl, and the 
process of plucking began. 

‘‘Then came another shout ; 
this time of amazement. 

“*Diantre! Diablos! He 
is full of paper packets !’ 

“Imagine, sefior, the aston- 
ishment of the soldiers to find 
the skin of a cockerel perfectly 
cured and cunningly stuffed 
with little packets as large as 
our little Spanish match-boxes. 
They opened one: next to the 
brown paper came silver paper 
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such as chocolates of good 
make are wrapped in, and 
within that a hard brown 
substance of faint sickly odour. 

“* Opium !’ said one of the 
lads. ‘I know that smell. My 
brother works in a chemist’s 
shop. I have seen and I have 
smelt opium.’ 


* Once, when drilling a draft 
of recruits, sefior, I detected in 
one of them signs of intelli- 
gence. I watched his progress 
and confirmed my suspicions. 
So when he became a full- 
fledged soldier, I asked our 
adjutant for him?to be posted 
to my platoon of scouts. Soon 
he became Corporal Pujal, an 
excellent scout and by no 
means a fool, except where 
girls are concerned. When he 
found that cockerel stuffed full 
of contraband, he acted cor- 
rectly. First he wrote out a 
good report and sent his two 
men with it back to me. Then 
he followed in pursuit of the 
three carts, taking care to keep 
well out of sight. 

“TI had spent two days in 
fruitless search for further clues 
near the water-hole in the cave. 
I had flashed that carbide 
signal-lamp out to sea for two 
nights without result, and was 
about to march with my party 
back to Soller when the two 
men from Pujal arrived with 
his report. Then did I spread 
out our ‘ Mapa Militar de Mal- 
lorca ’ on a rock for study. 

“Yes, there was the cross 
track where the cart turned 
over, and the narrow track 
winding up the valley to a 

small red dot on the map 
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which denotes a building, 
Against this little dot of req 
was the word ‘ Estallench,’ the 
name of the old farm or manor 
house. 

“With a pencil and the edge 
of my bayonet for a ruler, | 
made a line from our position 
at the cave to the farm Bstal- 
lench. The length of my line 
was fourteen kilometres, a dis- 
tance in such country that 
would take us six hours to 
cover, and we had but five 
hours of daylight. 

“From the smugglers’ store 
in the cave we took provisions 
for three days and started at 
once. Quickly an interesting 
fact revealed itself to my prac- 
tised eye: the line we were 
taking had been used by others 
within the last few days. 

“I will not describe that 
march, so like all the others. 
When darkness overtook us we 
were but four kilometres short 
of the farm, so we halted, and 
there, under an evergreen oak, 
we spent the night. 

“‘ Before sunrise next morn- 
ing we lay hidden among rocks 
with the farm under close 
observation in the valley just 
below us. 

“ The bray of a mule was the 
first sound of life to break the 
stillness of the dawn. Any 
sound from within that old 
and derelict building seemed 
to startle the ghostly silence 
that haunted the shuttered 
windows and high walls en- 
closing the great courtyard. 
One hour. Two hours passed, 
yet nothing happened. I have 
many faults, sefior: one of 
them is impatience. It bored 
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me stiff to lie there hour after 
hour doing nothing. There 
were seven with me. Six I 


ordered to remain in observa- 
tion till they heard a whistle 
or a shot. With the other 
man, Liardet, a stout lad, I 
pegan a stealthy approach 
under cover among the bushes 
which straggled in profusion 
up to the very walls. 

“At the back we found 
several small poultry runs, 
empty, but thickly strewn with 
feathers and recent droppings. 
In front of the house we came 
upon the road up to the gate- 
way. Here Liardet dislodged 
a stone and made a clatter. 
Instantly a dog barked within 
the yard, and we dived under 
the bushes. That was enough 
for me of Liardet and his great 
feet. He must stay put while 
I went forward. 

“ Gaining the great archway 
into the yard, I stood in 
shadow behind the door. Across 
the yard in the opposite corner 
was an open door into the main 
building. From within the 
house came the sound of a 
gitl’s voice singing. It was a 
pleasing voice. I listened with 
delight, for I am _ musical. 
Then that fiend of a dog 
barked furiously. The song- 
stress came nearer and shouted 
at the dog to be quiet. Seizing 
this opportunity while the dog 
was in disgrace, I slipped across 
the yard to the open door. 
Here was a narrow stair wind- 
ing upwards as in a church 
tower. I went up the steps in 
the darkness till I came to a 
circular chamber having one 
loophole in a wall five feet 
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thick, giving a dim light. 
Across the room was an opening 
in the wall showing another 
stair leading up into darkness. 
I was crossing the room to the 
stair when a door banged and 
a bolt rasped somewhere below. 
Back I ran down the steps in 
pitch darkness, to find the door 
shut and bolted. I could make 
no impression on that door. 
So I groped my way up to the 
empty room and up the next 
flight of steps. Up and up 
they went, round and round 
in the dark, till I fetched up 
at a door which showed day- 
light through the cracks. I 
pulled at the bolt. It would 
not move. I hammered with 
the butt of my rifle harder and 
harder. Grudgingly it opened, 
and I emerged on to the cement 
roof of a great tower surrounded 
by a parapet. 

“ The clatter of hoofs assailed 
my ears from the yard below. 
I ran to look over, and saw a 
mule furiously ridden bare- 
backed by a girl astride gallop- 
ing through the gate and down 
the road. She was the girl 
we took in the cave, the wild 
she-cat! Liardet from his 
hiding sprang into the road to 
stop her. He snatched at the 
bridle and missed it, and, as 
the mule shot past, the girl 
fetched him a blow with her 
open hand. The speed of the 
mule added force to the blow, 
which caught our valiant Liar- 
det full on the nose. He stag- 
gered back and fell, but was 
up in a second taking aim 
with his rifle. ‘ At the mule! 
Mind the girl!’ I yelled from 
my tower. ‘Crack!’ went the 
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rifle. On sped the mule round 
the corner and out of sight. 
Liardet looked up at me. Blood 
poured from his nose, and his 
language was terrible ! 

“Then at speed from the 
mountain-side came my six 
braves to unbolt my door and 
let me out. Posting a man at 
the gate and another on the 
tower, we began to search the 
place. First, the stables and 
cart-sheds where the dog was 
barking ; then into the house, 
room by room. The floors were 
shaky, and ceilings had fallen 
in. Shutters took time to 
open. Then a whistle sounded. 
It was the sentry on the tower. 
He was watching the approach 
of a party of men raising a 
dust two kilometres down the 
road. Some of them appeared 
to be mounted. 

“Tf they were going to attack 
us, what a foolish way to pro- 
ceed. Soon the winding road 
hid them from view, and gave 
me an opportunity to put six 
men in ambush down the road. 
They would next appear round 
the corner where the girl 
escaped. 

“The minutes dragged on. 
Would they never come? Had 
they branched off to attack 
us in flank? No. The sentry 
could keep an eye on that. 
At last. Footsteps on the 
stones. Then a large man 
loomed round the corner. He 
wore the uniform of my regi- 
ment. It was Pujal !—leading 
a strong party of civil guards, 
in the midst of whom was the 
wild she-cat, seated on a mule 
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and roped to a little man 
walking beside her. He wore 
blue trousers, a red sash and a 
large black sombrero. He in 
turn was roped to a very stout 
member of the civil guard. 

“It was Pujal who had 
caught the she-cat. She gal- 
loped into the midst of hig 
party before she could stop her 
mule. Off she nipped and ran 
for it. Pujal knew her at 
once. Flinging down his rifle, 
ammunition and rucksack, he 
gave chase. How that girl 
ran! Down the terraced fields, 
over the brook across the rocks, 
up into the forest of evergreen 
oaks and on and on. At last 
she was done. Did she sur- 
render? Not a bit of it! She 
turned and rushed at Pujal 
with blazing eyes and panting 
breath. {She hit him! She 
kicked him! But it was child’s 
play to Pujal. He just picked 
her up and walked back to the 
road. Little did he heed the 
teeth in his arm. He had cap- 
tured his prisoner and escaped 
a court-martial. Now he is 
Sergeant Pujal. 

“‘ My story is complete, sefior. 
Orders forbid me to tell you 
more about the smugglers, but 
I may say we made a big haul 
of contraband drugs and nar- 
cotics on the quay at Palma, 
where poultry, eggs and other 
farm produce is shipped daily 
to Barcelona. Cigars and to- 
bacco are a side line—a by- 
product, shall I say? And very 
excellent, too!” said the little 
sergeant, as he watched a ring of 
tobacco smoke floating upwards. 
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EL DORADO. 


BY DAVID T. SMITH. 


ONE of my favourite books 
when a boy was ‘ Treasure 
Island.’ I dreamed of Blind 
Pew, Long John Silver and 
tall ships on tropic seas; but 
not in my wildest moments of 
fancy did I imagine that one 
day I should take a part in 
what was perhaps the largest, 
and best equipped, expedition 
since the days of Francis Drake 
to leave England in search of 
Spanish doubloons, pieces of 
eight and gold and silver cups 
and ingots. 

The treasure we sought was 
said to have been buried by 
pirates in a cave on an island. 
We had a chart drawn on skin 
showing the location of the 
cave in which the treasure lay ; 
this parchment had come into 
our possession no matter how, 
and we believed it to be 
genuine. A ship was bought 
and provisioned, a crew en- 
gaged; the seven buccaneers 
came aboard, and, on a fine 
October morning, she glided 
smoothly down Southampton 
Water, bound for—nobody but 
our leader knew the exact 
location until we were well out 
at sea. 

Every precaution had been 
taken to keep our departure 
and purpose secret. Not one 
of us left an address behind to 
which letters could be for- 
warded. All unaware of the 
fact, we steamed down-channel 


a few hours ahead of the 
Russian Fleet which, on its 
way to the East to fight the 
Japanese, had, in a panic during 
the night, fired on British fish- 
ing boats on the Dogger engaged 
in their lawful occupations. 

Off the northern coast of 
Spain a British cruiser ordered 
us to alter course slightly so 
as not to be in the way should 
His Majesty’s fleet, which we 
understood was somewhere near 
Cape Trafalgar, be ordered to 
save the Japanese the trouble 
of dealing with Rozhdestvensky. 
Still farther south a dozen 
colliers waiting for the Russians 
were being shepherded by two 
British destroyers. 

In those days the Panama 
Canal was a dream which 
American engineers were trying 
to convert into an actuality. 
To reach the Pacific we had 
to round South America. 

I kept a diary until we got 
within range of our destina- 
tion. Our daily life was not 
exciting. B. and I were told 
off to look after the Alderney 
cow. Tinned milk did not 
appeal to some of the buc- 
caheers; perhaps, too, she 
served to remind them of the 
steady turf of English park- 
lands when “rolling in the 
Bay of Biscay O.” She lived 
in a loose-box on deck, and 
was exercised whenever the 
equilibrium of the ship per- 
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mitted. We had bad weather 
during the first week of our 
voyage, which caused her to 
suffer severely from seasick- 
ness; it took the form of 
constipation, and necessitated 
my performing the operation 
of back-raking to relieve her. 
Later on she got her sea-legs, 
could take exercise in any but 
very unfavourable weather and 
milked well. Only two of us 
escaped seasickness the first 
week. N. was the worst case, 
the only sign of life he gave 
being gurgling appeals for 
brandies and soda. 

By the time we sighted 
Madeira most of the invalids 
looked brighter and had given 
up thoughts of suicide. We 
called at St Vincent in the 
Cape Verde Islands to coal; 
there we bought a one-eyed 
dog for 4s. He was duly added 
to the ship’s company and 
given a ration. While coaling 
operations were in full blast 
some of us went fishing, baiting 
our hooks with beef, and caught 
two red mullets and a conger 
eel. D. insisted on trolling a 
wonderful tin goldfish which 
attracted no denizen of the 
deep. 

The days dragged on, re- 
lieved by minor incidents. The 
chief engineer and I had a 
mosquito raid in my cabin and 
bagged fifteen, the captain suf- 
fered from indigestion, the one- 
eyed dog fought the ship’s cat. 
The heat became oppressive. 

In due course the ship arrived 
off Rio, but we were forbidden 
to land, as the two parties in 
the State were settling by street 


fighting whether or not to pass 
a vaccination Act. 

On a Tuesday we steamed 
up the very muddy La Plata 
River and dropped anchor off 
Montevideo close to the cruiser 
Flora, homeward bound from 
the Pacific. Our arrival caused 
quite a sensation, and much 
gossip a8 to what we were and 
our real business. The story 
that we were a scientific ex- 
pedition bent on exploring the 
tropics for rare orchids and 
minerals did not seem to go 
down well. We were, however, 
considered of sufficient respect- 
ability to be made honorary 
members of the English Club. 

The following day A. and I 
called on Mr Baring, the British 
Minister, a brother of Lord 
Cromer, who was very kind and 
helpful to us. We spent a few 
days being entertained royally, 
took on board a pilot, and 
at midnight, having weighed 
anchor, stood south for Magel- 
lan. We entered the Straits 
on a bitterly cold day with 
a cutting wind, and anchored 
for the night in Possession Bay, 
before the first narrows. 

It was summer in the south- 
ern hemisphere. The climate 
and country reminded me of 
northern Scotland in winter. 
There were lochs and islands, 
hills covered with brown scrub 
and stunted trees, and snow on 
all the heights. We sailed next 
day at 3 a.m. After passing 
through country peopled chiefly 
by seals and penguins, we 
anchored in Fortescue Bay 
under the mount of the three 
peaks and opposite the shanty 
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of a trapper. The pilot told 
me the man was a Scotsman 
and had five Indian wives. 
He ran up a Union Jack. We 
dipped flags with him. 

For the next two and a half 
- days we threaded our way up 
Smyth’s Channel to an inlet 
marked on the chart Porto 
Bueno, our idea being to have 
a day ashore to shoot duck, 
geese and deer for the larder. 
We fitted out a party, including 
some of the ship’s crew. They 
were not all accustomed to 
guns. I sat surrounded by a 
forest of weapons, most of 
them loaded and full cock; 
the bag for the day was one 
cormorant accidentally shot by 
a gun which went off just as 
I was getting out of the boat. 

We divided into two, my 
party making inland to put a 
mountain between the others 
and ourselves. After plodding 
through a bog we discovered a 
lake, up to which we crept in 
extended order, guns full cock, 
hopes high, to find nothing on 
it. There was another lake 
above and, joining the two, a 
waterfall. To get to lake num- 
ber two we had to walk and 
crawl through half a mile of 
Swampy forest bordering lake 
humber one. It took us an 
hour and a half to cross the 
moss, creepers and water-logged 
tree-trunks, which yielded to 
the gentle pressure of our feet, 
rendering us liable to disappear 
into bottomless bogholes. It 
was like tramping through an 
elephantine custard pudding 
covered with giant macaroni 
and asparagus. 
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It rained all day to add to 
our discomfort. Thick with 
slime and wet through, we 
reached the other lake to find 
no more to shoot than on the 
first one. We were not dis- 
couraged. We waded across 
the top of the fall, a dangerous 
job, as there was a great force 
of water and nothing to hold 
on to. We nearly lost one 
member of the party. He fell 
down, but luckily struck against 
a rock, which gave time for 
one of us to grab hold of him. 
As he remarked, it would have 
been a pity to come seven 
thousand miles over seas to be 
drowned ashore. We climbed 
up a mountain, only to find 
that we had to return the way 
we had come. At last we saw 
two wild geese standing on the 
shore of a creek. I stalked 
those birds, the only shootable 
things we met, through a quar- 
ter of a mile of swamp and 
thorny undergrowth; I tore 
my birthday suit, I was covered 
in mud from head to foot. I 
got within fifty yards when— 
they flew away. With the 
exception of the man who 
killed the cormorant, we were 
innocent of blood, but we en- 
joyed ourselves. The exercise 
did us good. Some of the men 
had not been ashore since we 
left England. 

Next morning we steamed 
into the Pacific through Trini- 
dad Channel to cover the 1060 
miles to Valparaiso. There 
had been bad weather out west, 
bringing a heavy swell which 
caught us broadside on, making 
the ship roll until the fiddles 
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could scarcely keep dinner on 
the table, and some of the 
least salted members of our 
party suffered considerably. 
From Magellan to Valparaiso 
we were rarely without an escort 
of albatrosses. Somebody tied 
lines, with baited hooks on 
them, to the rail aft, the idea 
being to catch the birds by 
their beaks. It is an old and 
cruel trick. I ran my knife 
along the lot of them. 

We arrived in Valparaiso to 
find that our story of a scientific 
expedition was received with 
the same polite incredulity as 
in Montevideo. 

There were two Chilian 
cruisers in the harbour. The 
admiral courteously allowed us 
to tie up on an Admiralty 
buoy. If Francis Drake’s spirit 
ever haunts that coast he must 
have chuckled as he watched 
us. During our stay in the 
port we were treated to much 
kindness and curiosity. The 
English residents made us hon- 
orary members of the Union 
Club, gave us a box at the 
opera and showed us all the 
sights. The Chilian officers 
made us honorary members of 
the Naval Club. So over- 
whelmed were we with hospi- 
tality that we were quite glad 
to dip our flag as we steamed 
out of the anchorage and set 
our course for Panama, 2622 
miles away. 

It was a monotonous run, 
during which we saw little 
except an occasional shark or 
whale. We rolled in the west- 
erly swell with the regularity 
of a pendulum, and after ten 


days at sea we dropped our 
anchor near the U.S.A. cruiser 
Boston. 

‘Yellow Jack’ was bad at 
Panama. We took every pre- 
caution when we went ashore, 
wrapping our ankles in ban- 
dages and taking strong doses 
of quinine. A landing party 
from the cruiser knew it was 
not necessary. Six of them were 
dead in forty-eight hours. We 
attended a sing-song on the 
Boston, and parried to the 
best of our ability numerous 
polite questions as to our busi- 
ness and ultimate destination. 

There was a torpid tropic 
day when B. and I lounged 
limp and sticky against the 
ship’s rail, gazing into the clear 
deep water. A bumboatman 
had told us a tale of a little 
girl who had been killed by a 
shark two days before, and 
our minds were still clouded 
by the tragedy when we saw 
a long grey shape pass beneath 
us. With one voice we ex- 
claimed, “‘ There’s the blighter.” 
To whip a shark hook with a 
yard of steel chain on to a 
stout rope, to raid the cook’s 
galley for fat, was the work of 
few minutes. We lowered our 
bait and waited. Six times he 
passed and repassed, then took 
it with a jerk which almost 
drew us overboard. If tunny 
fishermen want a thrill, let 
them try hand lining for eleven- 
foot sharks from an anchored 
ship. We had no reel, no 
hundreds of yards of line, no 
boat in which to follow him; 
we had about ten feet of spare 
rope. It was pull devil pull 
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buccaneers, each in his own 
element. Backwards and for- 
wards we slithered along the 
deck, our hands bleeding and 
arms almost out of their sockets. 
Our tramping and stamping 
woke one of the crew who was 
having forty winks in his bunk 
peneath our feet. Quickly he 
made a slip-noose in a rope, 
which we passed over our own, 
and let it work its way down 
the shark’s body aft until we 
had it tight round his tail, 
then on to the steam winch, 
and up he came. As he reached 
the deck the hook came away 
and his tail slipped out of the 
noose. His vitality was extraor- 
dinary; he lashed furiously 
from side to side of the deck, 
snapping his jaws like an angry 
wolf. B. rushed to the stores 
for a woodman’s axe, I ap- 
proached him with a boat-hook. 
He seized the shaft in his teeth 
and held on, and that gave B. 
his chance; with one mighty 
Swipe he severed the spine 
behind his head. In his inside 
was a brass knob off a bed- 
stead. 

Leaving Panama to the mos- 
quitoes we sailed out into the 
blue, laying our course for 
Australia or Alaska, I cannot 
remember which, and for a 
time disappeared from the 
haunts of men. When next 
we saw the town some of us 
were rather the worse for wear. 

Dawn broke over a sleepy 
tropic sea; the strengthening 
light showed men grouped 
for’ard gazing intently into 
the western haze; low down 
on the horizon a dark spot 
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became a mountain peak—it 
was El Dorado. 

By mid-morning we were 
riding at anchor in a heavily 
wooded bay. We lunched, a 
normal time for digestion was 
taken, then three men and the 
chart were rowed ashore. A 
trying three hours passed. 

The boat returned—no luck. 
Earthquakes, and tropical rains 
which had caused landslides, 
had obliterated some of the 
most important marks. 

A council of war was held. 
It was decided to land a strong 
party, fully equipped, to camp 
for some time while the ship 
went away on other business. 
The midnight watch, which I 
took the first night ashore, was 
an eerie one. Our tents 
were pitched just above high- 
water mark; tropical jungle 
reached down to the beach. 
We believed the island to be 
uninhabited, but were not sure ; 
we might be attacked. It was 
a pitch dark night ; something 
moved on the edge of the 
jungle; a wild pig walked on 
to the sand to see if the tide 
had left anything eatable. 
Weird cries of unfamiliar birds 
and beasts came out of the 
darkness and mingled with the 
dull boom of surf on a reef. 
There was considerable rustling, 
the snapping of a twig—my 
rifle went up, and the rest of 
the herd followed their leader 
to the beach. 

As day succeeded day, and 
the doubloons refused to us 
the secret of their grave, it 
became evident that nature 
in her giant workings had so 
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changed the island as in all 
probability to have buried the 
treasure deep below the present 
level of the ground. 

The stables of thoroughbred 
hunters which had loomed so 
large in our imaginations grew 
dimmer in outline; and, not 
altogether without a feeling 
of grim satisfaction, we realised 
that the old hard struggle 
would have to go on. It was 
just possible that blasting might 
open up a passage leading to 
a high level on a hillside. This 
we decided to try. A steep 
slope of detritus nearly 300 
feet in elevation led from the 
shore to a precipitous face of 
rock forty feet in height. Into 
the foot of this rock our ex- 
perts placed blasting powder. 
The explosion was not as loud, 
and the effect not as great, as 
expected. We rushed up the 
cliff. Being fleet of foot and 
sound of wind, I was easily 
a winner, and had just reached 
the goal when—crash! the earth 
beneath me shook, the whole 
face of the rock seemed to rise 
up, twist and lean over. My 
first instinct was to turn and 
fly, but an invisible power 
seemed to grip me. Stones 
weighing tons and pounds 
hurtled past and over me, to 
thunder down the hillside to 
the tide. Someone had mis- 
calculated in setting the major- 
ity of the fuses. I was up to 
my waist in rubble. I had not 
a bruise or scratch on my 
body; but of a dozen men 
on the hillside I alone was 
standing. 

The accident had been seen 
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from the camp, which was some 
distance away, and the few 
men there rushed to our aid. 
Luckily the doctor was one of 
them. It is impossible to give 
an adequate picture of the next 
few hours. With alternate hope 
and fear we dug men out, did 
what we could for their crushed 
limbs, and transported them 
to camp. The first man to rise 
was our leader, staggering about 
blinded by blood from a ghastly 
wound running right across his 
scalp. He tried to take com- 
mand of the situation, refusing 
all offers of attention. We had 
to fill him with brandy to keep 
him quiet and enable us to 
dress his wound. Later on, 
although severely hurt, he most 
gallantly helped to nurse others. 
I have never known suffering 
borne so bravely as by the 
wounded, scorching under a 
tropic sun on that hillside; 
their endurance was marvellous. 
The rescue party worked 
with grim determination. Few 
words were spoken beyond an 
occasional sharp, ‘‘ Lend a hand 
here,” “ Right.”” Nobody both- 
ered about or saw much of 
what his neighbour was doing. 
An ex-R.N. petty officer with 
a broken leg, a broken arm and 
a lump like a melon on his side 
caused by fractured ribs, begged 
me to leave him and look after 
someone else. His sufferings 
before I got him to camp must 
have been intense, but he 
chewed a quid and never spoke 
a word. He was a big mai, 
between 15 and 16 stones m 
weight. I had to half-drag, 
half-carry him down the hill- 
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side. The tide had flowed and 
was up into the cliff; he, like 
others, had to be floated 150 
yards round to the beach by 
our camp. Twice the breakers 
washed him out of my grip; 
he only spat, and went on 
chewing his quid. 

Perhaps the greatest act of 
heroism that day lies to the 
credit of a retired army colonel. 
He was unable to move; one 
of his legs was wedged between 
two rocks. “ There is a man 
under me,” he told us. A 
hand and part of an arm were 
showing, without any sign of 
life. To release the colonel we 
must move a boulder over 
where this man’s head must 
be; to move the stone in any 
other direction was to break 
the soldier’s leg. “Carry on,” 
he said, “‘ he may not be dead.” 
There was a crack like a pistol- 
shot as the stone moved. The 
man underneath was alive. 

Darkness descended, our 
medical supplies ashore were 
inadequate, the rescue party 
were all suffering from fatigue, 
shirts and bedding had been 
torn up for bandages, we had 
no means of dulling pain. The 
ship was not expected until the 
following afternoon. 

By the mercy of God she 
turned up that night, bringing 
much-needed stores, but most 
important of all, a member of 
our party who, when not buc- 
caheering, was a doctor. A 
hold was turned into a cockpit 
wherein many operations were 
performed .and much broken 
flesh mended. Two days after 
the accident we weighed anchor. 





As we stood out of the bay, 
a gunboat belonging to a Power 
who thought she had more 
right there than we steamed in. 

The most seriously wounded 
of our men were left to the 
kindness of the American hos- 
pital authorities at Panama. 
The rest of us, including our 
leader, crossed the isthmus with 
the assistance of the Canal 
Commissioners. At Colon we 
caught a R.M.S. liner bound 
for England. Passengers 
showed considerable curiosity 
when our somewhat be-ban- 
daged company came aboard. 
The captain was a very good 
friend and did his best to 
prevent people bothering us. 
The chief officer disliked me 
because, being in charge of a 
dozen pots of orchids, I would 
keep and water them on deck. 
Several times he ordered their 
removal. I replaced them. 
The game ended in my favour. 
The captain told him to let 
them alone. ‘“ You cannot 
expect a scientific expedition 
to let the results of several 
months’ work perish of drought,” 
he said. 

In due time the ship arrived 
off Plymouth. Rumour had 
been busy. Half the papers 
in England were represented 
in boats that came out to us; 
but the captain was adamant. 
No pressmen were allowed on 
board. This gave us an idea 
of what to expect at South- 
ampton. 

It was decided to place the 
matter in my hands. The 
captain guaranteed that no 
pressmen should come aboard, 
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The London express was 
waiting; the greased palm of 
the guard placed an engaged 
label on a first-class compart- 
ment, not in the corridor por- 
tion of the train. Pressmen at 
the foot of the gangway awaited 
the landing of our leader. 
Looking as much like a valet 
as possible, I went ashore 
carrying his despatch-box and 
overcoat; the guard and I 
stood waiting at the door of 
the compartment; the press- 
men gathered round. I jumped 
in, the guard’s key locked the 
door, the whistle blew, the 
train began; to move. | Con- 
vinced that they had been 
duped, that their quarry was 
somewhere on the train and 
would join me at the first 
station it stopped at, they too 
came aboard and were carried 
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off to London. Our leader 
lunched on the ship, then went 
his ways unmolested. At Lon- 
don the pack picked up my 
scent and hunted my hansom, 
I went to ground in a friendly 
house, the door slammed to, 
my pursuers found themselves 
confronted by the stone-walling 
of a perfect English butler. 

There had been a certain 
amount of diplomatic trouble, 
We were not popular in Govern- 
ment circles. Tradition tells of 
a summons to Buckingham 
Palace, of a heavy wigging 
from the King. Edward VIL. 
was a great Englishman and 
very human ; when it was over 
he rose from his chair. “ You 
know perfectly well you ought 
not to have done it, but—by 
God, I wish I had been with 
you.” 
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MODERN ATHONIANS. 


BY J. M. N. 


I. 


A MONK on a stout mule 
ambled past my high Tower 
along the road to Yerrisos. 
Fat skins of wine lurched on 
either side of his mule and 
wobbled grotesquely behind his 
great legs. He chanted loudly 
against the wiles of the devil, 
and no doubt the devil heard 
him, and being a discreet 
fellow remained hidden in the 
scrub on either side of the 
road. 

With his huge beard the 
monk looked like a thick, square 
figure out of a fairy-tale. Its 
very size gave distinction to 
the heavy lines of his paunch. 

He sighed because his empty 
stomach rumbled. Behind him 
the monastic world ate. Medi- 
tation and prayer ceased on the 
clatter of the wooden saman- 
trons drumming the monks to 
dinner. The great refectories 
were full of mid-day bustle. 
Cell doors stood open on to 
the wide, stone-paved corridors 
which so lately resounded with 
the rustle of moving feet. Cave- 
dwelling hermits stirred at the 
sound, and if they were hungry 
reached for bread, and if they 
were not, sat on plunged in con- 
templation. It was a world of 
middle-aged and old men, for 
the young had ceased to be 
when the post-war era dawned. 


The monk was far from the 
sound of samantrons, but his 
stomach stirred, and he brought 
bread from his saddle-bags, 
opened his jaws and munched. 

He passed a woman on the 
road. She stared at him, 
bovine, contented, far gone in 
pregnancy ; she made the sign 
of the cross as he passed, and 
so did he. The impulse in 
either case was entirely dif- 
ferent. She saw God in the 
monk, and the monk caught a 
fleeting glimpse of the devil 
Swinging with the small child 
which accompanied her, in the 
folds of her ample petticoat. 
For the devil still holds sway 
on the peninsula of Athos and 
is a personality to be reckoned 
with. 

The monk came upon me 
sitting on a stone gloomily 
staring at the ground, for I 
had lost the screw of my 
camera shutter. He desired 
his photograph, and said so, 
bringing his mule to a stand- 
still with a grip of his mon- 
strous legs. I explained my 
dilemma, and the monk said 
it was undoubtedly the devil. 

“ He’s a sly fellow,” he re- 
marked, and then he enlarged 
upon the devils that haunted 
the world. 

“They’re as thick as fleas, 
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which you may have suspected 
by this time. But I have a 
way of dealing with them.” 

He clambered heavily down 
from the back of the mule, 
brought a knife out of some 
mysterious pocket and cut a 
prong from a small tree. 

He squatted on his heels on 
the ground and drove his prong 
into it, chanting a long in- 
cantation to the devil, which, 
briefly translated, ran thus— 

“ Devil, I have pinned you 
to the ground, you black little 
pig, and here you will stay 
until you return to me the 
thing you have stolen. When 
you give me back my property 
I will release you.” 

So intent was he on his 
witchery that his face went 
through all the supposed con- 
tortions of his victim. After a 
few minutes he said— 

“Pick up the screw.” I 
looked down at my feet, and 
there it was in the dust. 

I argued that I thought I 
had dropped it somewhere else. 
He looked his contempt for my 
scepticism, and replied— 

“ You may have dropped it 
a mile away. It was returned 
by the devil, who snatched it 
up as it fell.” He jerked the 
prong out of the ground, re- 
leased the sly fellow, and after 
I had taken his photograph, 
climbed up on his mule and 
passed from my ken, singing 
loudly. 


The devil can seal the clouds 
and cause a drought, and it is 
said by the Wise Woman that 


the only way to propitiate him 
is to sacrifice a donkey to him 
by burying it alive, with certain 
solemn rites. But time and 
seasons end the drought long 
before the argument ends ag 
to whose donkey shall be saeri- 
ficed, for argument is our métier, 
and none of us are public- 
Spirited enough to give even 
the most ancient donkey to 
the common cause. 


The devil concentrated a lot 
of effort in the village last 
winter when the schoolmaster 
fell ill, for though the priest 
is a man of many words, none 
of his phrases are vigorous 
enough when it comes to deal- 
ing with the inhabitants of the 
underworld. 

Now the world knew that 
the schoolmaster would be use- 
ful in heaven, for he was the 
right-hand man in the Chureh, 
and his sonorous sing-song was 
heard by the old and deaf 
much better than the words 
of the old priest himself, who 
was rather given to mumbling. 

The schoolmaster had no 
doubt committed most of the 
petty sins of society, such a8 
lying and cheating his neigh- 
bours, but he was counted a 
good man nevertheless, for, a8 
far a8 anyone knew, none of 
the major crimes could be 
counted against him. 

When winter was at its 
height and the snow thick on 
the ground, he was found im 
his house with his throat cut. 

The village was profoundly 
shocked. Instead of running 
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hot-foot to see the corpse, as 
is usual in our world, everyone 
fled into their houses, driving 
their offspring before them, and 
not an eye pried through the 
window blinds. This was some- 
thing sinister, contrived by the 
devil. Old women crouched in 
their houses rocking themselves 
in fear, but never a woman 
wailed, because it is only cus- 
tomary to wail for the dead. 

The episode took the edge 
from the Witch’s wit, and her 
nerve was badly shaken. She 
gave me to understand that 
she had learnt to manage men 
in the purlieus of Constanti- 
nople, but not devils. As she 
spoke she drove a nail firmly 
and neatly through the eye of 
a decapitated cock and trans- 
fixed it to her front door. 
Though bent at the moment 
on defeating the devil, she 
pulled herself together enough 
to sell me the body of the cock, 
and a8 nearly every door in 
the village was decorated in 
a like manner I had a bleak 
vision of a veritable shower of 
headless cocks coming my way. 

I murmured that I had seen 
the widow of the deceased, and 
the Witch’s contempt was 
superb. She made the sign of 
the cross, spat and said— 

“Widow! This isn’t death ! 
Devils took the good spirit of 
this man and drove it into a 
red dog.” 

“It might be suicide,” I 
suggested feebly, but the Witch 
brushed my suggestion aside. 

“ And why should he commit 
suicide? He was a rich man. 
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Why, he soaped himself every 
Sunday, and how many people 
in this village can afford to 
do that? Would a man who 
can soap cut his throat! And 
now what must they do? 
They cannot carry his body 
over the door, or pass it 
through the window, for the 
doors and windows have been 
blessed. They must knock a 
hole in the house and take him 
through that.” 

But the widow who was no 
widow, and so was denied the 
melancholy consolation of wail- 
ing, was quite firm when it 
came to knocking a hole in 
her house, and she insisted on 
the body going over her thres- 
hold, though she paid the priest 
a fee to rebless it immediately 
afterwards. 

Those of us who had courage 
walked to the graveyard be- 
hind the body, and as we went 
in a large red-and-white dog 
rose from the frozen grass at 
the edge of the grave and was 
stoned out of the cemetery by 
the funeral jester. 

The priest wore his gown 
inside out to show what his 
feelings in the matter were, and 
only held the service under 
pressure. 

Everything pointed to it be- 
ing the work of the devil. 
The schoolmaster was too weak 
to inflict such a wound. The 
body was not near the blood, 
but turned with the face away 
and covered with a carefully 
folded little brown blanket. 
The razor was leaning against 
the door of another room. It 
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was old, and had to be tightly 
bound with string to keep it 
from bending back. There was 
no blood on the hands and face, 
and so it was obvious that the 
devil had done the deed under 
the brown blanket, for that 
was soaked in blood. Every- 
one was quite clear about it, 
for the schoolmaster had ex- 
pressed a strong desire to live 
only the day before his death. 
The police, however, held other 
views. They walked through 
the snow from Yerrisos and 
dragged people out of their 
houses and questioned them, 
and the inquiry took four bitter 
days, but as the Wise Woman 
observed— 

“What do those young men 
know? God is a big man, and 
He knows—and the devil.” 
And so it turned out, because 
at the end of four days no 
one had got any nearer the 
truth; and the weary doctor, 
who had also been dragged 
through the snow from Yer- 
risos, wrote suicide upon his 
report for want of a better 
word ; and the village children 
gained confidence as soon as 
the police had gone, and enacted 
realistic scenes of the devil and 
the schoolmaster, and he passed 
into the legendary figure of the 
wicked man of the village. 


The Church Widow quarrelled 
with the Virgin one early morn- 
ing, and so proved how little 
justification even the most vir- 
tuous have for trying to get 
their wrongs heard early. It 
has always seemed better to 


me to have the last word, 
rather than the first, and the 
Widow may, or may not, have 
learnt her lesson. Her story 
to me was that she could not 
sleep, and she thought of some- 
thing of importance to herself 
to say to the Virgin. 

She rose from her bed, shook 
the creases from her Turkish 
trousers and knelt under her 
ikon shelf to begin her suppli- 
cations, whereupon the Virgin 
deliberately reached her hand 
out of the ikon and dashed the 
little lamp of burning oil into 
her face, burning her badly 
from her forehead to her chin. 
As the quarrel was one with 
the hierarchy the Widow got 
little sympathy from her neigh- 
bours, and I heard many com- 
ments as to the probable black- 
ness of her heart under her 
cloak of virtue. 

She rocked on her heels with 
her burning face cupped in 
her hands, and refused to cover 
it from the air, as she realised 
it was punishment direct from 
heaven, and she thought worse 
might happen to her if she did 
not accept it with a proper 
spirit. She was equally con- 
vinced that the sick had but to 
look upon her holy sores to be 
cured of their own ills, and a8 
everyone was of the same 
opinion the solace of notoriety 
was hers in spite of the vitu- 
peration of friend and foe 
alike, and all day long she was 
visited by a straggling proces 
sion of the sick. 

This was in line with - the 
belief in the village that the 
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last breath of the dying held 
some peculiar virtue through 
the direct connection of Spirit 
and Host. 

For instance, there was the 
occasion of the death of the 
Cobbler’s horse. 

He stood in the dusty road 
outside the Cobbler’s house, 
and the Cobbler, after first 
expressing his dissatisfaction 
by kicking him, ran to him with 
the food that had been denied 
him through his few years of 
hard and faithful service. The 
Cobbler’s horse ignored the 
food. His nose drooped to- 
wards the dust. He was of a 
certain value to the Cobbler, 
as understood from the howls 
of the assembled family. 

“TI will treat him like a 
man!” cried the Cobbler, and 
he ran, hot-foot, to the priest, 
imploring him to come and 
save the horse by a service of 
intercession. The priest, who 
is a humble man, accepted the 
fee of two eggs gladly. He 
settled his glasses on his thin 
high nose, found his books, his 
incensory and his candles, and 
repaired him to the dying horse 
upon the heels of the distressed 
Cobbler. When he got there 
the Witch was already seated 
under the nose of the horse, 
with the under-nourished grand- 
child of the Cobbler on her 
knees, ready to benefit from 
the priest’s ministrations to 
the horse through the breath 
of the animal. The Wise 
Woman was there too, with a 
swollen hand, which she passed 
under the horse’s nose with a 
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few beneficial murmurs of her 
own, while the service was 
going on. It was an impressive 
scene, and when it was over 
the Witch withdrew herself 
and the child from under the 
animal’s nose, and he was left 
to bow his head over the meagre 
meal provided by the Cobbler. 
He died towards the evening, 
and the village dogs devoured 
him, but the Cobbler’s grand- 
child began to flourish, and the 
Wise Woman’s hand recovered, 
and the world wagged its head 
and said, “The old ways are 
still much better than the new;” 
and they stuffed hair cut from 
savage dogs into the bites they 
received, for, according to the 
Witch, there is no better or 
older remedy than the hair of 
the dog which has bitten you. 
The literal translation of an 
ancient truth ! 


The monk was a man of 
education, and said so a8 we 
sat at dinner, and I thought- 
fully watched him tear a large 
fish apart with his hands. 
Having devoured the substance 
of the head, he cast it on the 
floor. 

He sighed his satisfaction of 
the fish, and when I reminded 
him that it was the fast, he 
replied that he followed Byzan- 
tine manners and time, even 
if he was not behind his own 
holy wall, and that for him 
the fast began some thirteen 
days later. Snubbed, I re- 


flected that the polish of the 
Byzantine courts was his also, 
as his education was above 
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the education of the ordinary 
monk who travels beyond the 
wall, for he knew that Scotland 
was to the north of England, 
and said so with a promptness 
that took my breath away. 

He was full of stories of the 
monastic world, and told me, 
among many others, the follow- 
ing rather choice legend of the 
Virgin and a Turk. 

Some six or seven hundred 
years ago there was a young 
Turkish officer, and he was 
appointed to represent the Sul- 
tan in the holy world of Athos. 
This was not altogether satis- 
factory to the officer, for though 
it meant an advance in both 
prestige and pay, it also meant 
banishment, and he could not 
take with him his score or so 
of young and beautiful wives. 
They had to remain behind 
in Constantinople. The hunt- 
ing was good, but man can- 
not live by hunting alone, 
and he grew more and more 
bored, for the very game showed 
no fear of mankind when he 
hunted it; all the wild things 
knew that the monks were 
harmless. 

One day he chased a deer to 
the edge of a cliff. After he 
had killed it he stood looking 
down into the sea, and swim- 
ming through the gently heav- 
ing waves he saw a very beau- 
tiful woman. A monastery 
towered behind him, springing 
out of the rocks it stood on. 
The officer forgot his deer, 
and going to the door, thun- 
dered upon it. 

It was the hour of mid-day, 


when wise men sleep, and the 
ancient doorkeeper felt very 
aggrieved indeed at being 
knocked up. He would have 
refused to open if he had not 
been afraid that the Abbot 
would be roused by the clatter, 
and the Abbot was a hard man 
to deal with. 

The Turk demanded the 
Abbot, and the poor old door- 
keeper was torn between his 
fear of the Abbot and the Turk, 
but in the end the wrath of the 
absent Abbot seemed prefer- 
able to that of the impatient 
Turk, and he shuffled away to 
awaken him. 

The Turk had been put into 
the Chapel to wait, a strange 
gesture of fear on the part of 
the doorkeeper, and he tramped 
up and down it as he rapidly 
turned over in his mind what 
he meant to say to the Abbot. 

The Abbot was a leisurely 
man, and he refused to be put 
out by a Turk in his own 
monastery. He dressed him- 
self without haste, and taking 
his great iron cross in his 
hands made his way to the 
Chapel. The Turk looked up 
suddenly and saw him standing 
just inside the door, and he 
cried out, ‘Ha! I have found 
you monks out! There is a 
woman here. I saw her swil- 
ming in the sea. I demand 
quarters here for my own 
wives ! ” 

The Abbot was quite un- 
moved by this outburst. He 
stood as an Abbot should, 
with his hands folded over his 
cross and his head slightly in- 
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clined towards the angry officer 
as he listened to his tirade 
politely. When it was over he 
said— 

“Took behind you.” And 
the Turk looked, and in front 
of him was a very famous 
ikon of the Virgin, and the face 
was the face of the woman 
swimming in the sea. 

“A trick!” cried the Turk. 
He drew his sword, rushed at 
the ikon and slashed into the 
place where the heart should 
be, and blood spirted out in a 
shower all over him; and as it 
touched him he burst into 
millions of pieces, no piece 
being greater than a grain of 
dust. That was the last that 
was seen of the Turk; but 
anyone visiting that monas- 
tery can see the blood-stained 
place where the sword pierced 
the heart of the ikon of the 
Virgin. 


Women have tried to invade 
the fastness of Athos even in 
my day, and only a short time 
ago did one suddenly walk 
up the road from Yerrisos into 
the café of Melpomene. 

She was elderly and vigorous, 
and she carried a small red 
lobster wrapped in newspaper. 
This seemed to constitute her 
sole luggage, save a small hand- 
bag, in the depths of which she 
might easily have concealed a 
toothbrush. 

She was a foreigner. Her 
eye fastened on me, and my 
heart sank. She was voluble. 

She had arrived on the little 
steamer, and the Captain had 
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landed her along the coast so 
that she should have the ro- 
mance of approaching along 
the enchanted pilgrims’ road. 
I pointed out that it was more 
dusty than enchanted at this 
time of the year, but my 
words were lost in the air. 

The Wise Woman hooked for 
me with her stick and said— 

“Where is the poor fool 
going ? ”’ 

The stranger seated herself 
at a table and called for bread 
and wine, the only Greek she 
knew. Her hands looked strong 
and ruthless as she broke up 
and shelled her little lobster. 
While she ate she talked. Tor- 
rents, volumes of words. To 
our ears, used to seclusion, to 
quietness, to a gradual ap- 
proach to thought, it was like 
the outpouring of some frightful, 
breathless engine symbolic of 
restless human life. 

She intended to visit the 
monasteries, she knew women 
were not admitted, but that 
was rubbish, she knew there 
were ways. All rules were 
made to be broken, and those 
of a thousand years old! 
Bunkum ! 

She was the first woman to 
bicycle through London. She 
had lunched with Queen Vic- 
toria. She had swum the 
Seine in the days of full-skirted 
bathing dresses. She had 
walked the African desert in 
the company of Arab Sheiks, 
when women did not do such 
things. Now it was common. 
She had broken the ice. She 
had fought in the trenches as 
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a soldier in the Great War, and 
now she was going to see first- 
hand the last great masculine 
stronghold left to the Christian 
world. 

The Captain of the little 
steamer had refused to be 
bribed to land her on the Holy 
coast, but he had played the 
scurvy trick of landing her 
where others could restrain her. 

She meant to make the 
attempt from our village. It 
looked simple enough. 

I advanced the theory of 
impossibility, but she waved 
my words aside and pictured 
her disappearance into those 
glades forbidden to creatures 
feminine for over a thousand 
years—‘“‘no eunuchs, female 
animals, or beardless people,” 
runs the ancient edict. 

“ There is a hotel,” she stated 
firmly, not as a query, but as 
a fact. My mind wandered in 
and out of the little houses of 
my neighbours, seeking a suit- 
able corner for her. There was 
not a house I could recommend. 

“TI will stay at the Tower,” 
she said comfortably. Her 
knowledge of the possibilities 
of the place had been gleaned 
from the Captain. 

I tried to explain that I did 
not care for a woman to storm 
the monastic world from my 
roof-tree, and she admitted 
that my point of view was 
reasonable enough, but in no 
way changed her own plans. 
Mine was the obvious house 
for her to stay in, and from it 
she meant to make her attempt 
the following morning. 
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Her eyes lighted on the only 
monastery in view, and she 
went into ecstasies. It was a 
small Russian skete, nestled 
amid trees in a charming dell 
on the hillside. Pines marched 
towards it. Cypress pricked the 
sky on either side. Vineyards 
slid away from it. 

The Wise Woman hooked 
for me again and hissed— 

“Does the poor fool think 
she can go there ? ”’ 

The café became murmurous 
with protestations, but laughter 
was held, for no one would be 
really rude to a stranger. 

“She will not go far,” de- 
clared fat Melpomene, mirth 
tickling her huge sides and 
itching to be free; ‘‘ why, the 
cow of my neighbour Procopas 
but walked a hundred yards 
beyond the wall, and the monks 
were upon her like wasps, and 
the cowherd was beaten by 
the Abbot himself, a man with 
a vile temper. Does she think 
she can go to a place a cow is 
chased from ? ” 

** God knows she can’t,” de- 
clared the Wise Woman. 

And to this day the world 
declares that God did know, 
for the fair voyager woke the 
next morning with a bad attack 
of malaria and never rose from 
her bed until arrangements 
had been made to send her 
to Salonica; and so ended her 
attack upon the monastic world 
of Athos. 


But though God protected 
the monks from feminine inva- 
sion, He certainly poked fun 
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at them when they lived in 
my high Tower, for the birds 
of heaven came in multitudes 
and built their nests and reared 
their young. Sparrows quar- 
relled in noisy chorus ; swallows 
and martins sought out beam 
and rafter, stair and landing. 

Swifts sweep round the 
Tower all summer long, brush- 
ing the ancient walls with their 
wings, and when the last one 
has rushed in full flight to his 
perilous nest in the corbels 
under the Tower roof, out 
drop owls and bats. Their 
wings slur over the airways. 
Tiny bat voices prick the 
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silences. The seasick notes of 
the screech-owls drive through 
the spaces. 

Down in the sea the dol- 
phins wheel, in great circles, 
sometimes; in pairs, mocking 
the monks too. 

The monks have gone from 
the Tower, but the swifts sweep 
triumphantly on. The dolphins 
play round the sponge-boats 
where tireless arms pump air 
to the divers below. The 
village basks peacefully enough 
with its infants on its knees. 
The old order has changed, 
and a new era has dawned for 
this Athonian village. 
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FROM THE OUTPOSTS. 


A ROGUE AT KUALA TEMENGOR. 


BY W. F. N. CHURCHILL. 


THE elephant has had his 
day as a carrier in Malaya; 
motor roads with excellent sur- 
faces run where formerly he 
plodded slowly along his deeply 
pitted path, and the advent of 
the motor tractor, capable of 
negotiating even a very rough 
jungle track, has driven him 
almost completely out of busi- 
ness. Nevertheless there are 
still one or two journeys on 
which his help is necessary, 
and after eleven years in Malaya 
I found myself obliged to under- 
take one of these. I had 
walked many miles through 
Malayan jungles without ad- 
venture and without arms, and 
I had no anticipation of danger 
or difficulty as I planned my 
trip; but the journey might 
well have been my last. I 
knew that I had one uncertain 
tempered elephant in the five 
I collected for my train, but I 
never dreamed then that the 
five had already killed twelve 
men between them. 

I was in charge of the 
district of Upper Perak, the 
north-eastern portion of the 
State of that name, senior 
State in the Federation of 
Malay States. Much of the 
district area, 2500 square miles, 
is wild and mountainous, and 
most of the population of 
24,000 live within easy reach 


of the one road, 50 miles long, 
which enters from the more 
developed south and runs more 
or less due north to end at 
Grik, the district headquarters. 

But northward and eastward 
from Grik it is still a far ery to 
the boundary of the State and 
to the source of the Perak 
River. Along the crests of 
steep ridges and over the tops 
of jungle-clad mountains runs 
the edge of the watershed of 
the Perak, the boundary; to 
the north lies Siam, and to the 
east the Unfederated Malay 
State of Kelantan ; near where 
the three frontiers meet, the 
Perak River rises. 

Above Grik—that is, for the 
first hundred miles of its length 
—the Perak is not the stately 
river that it later becomes. In 
this stretch there is no place 
for the Malay village on the 
flanking cliffs and steep hills. 
No broad valleys bring tribu- 
taries to the main stream, and 
in the gloomy ravines and 
gullies there is no place for 
the wide rice fields so necessary 
to the Malays’ existence. 

But some seventy-five miles 
above Grik there is a break 
and the hills stand back. There 
are level stretches for rice, 
which support a completely 
isolated community of 300 
Malays. None of these has 
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ever seen the sea, few have 
seen motor-cars or a road and 
fewer still the railway. 

It is customary for the Dis- 
trict Officer to pay an annual 
visit to this lonely village of 
Belum. He goes to distribute 
tins of medicated salt, for, as 
the villagers suffer from goitre, 
the Government provide free 
iodised salt; he takes up the 
salary of the Penghulu (head- 
man) and the ex-Penghulu’s 
pension; he takes up money 
to pay for the maintenance of 
the track; and he brings it 
nearly all back again in the 
shape of the land rents he also 
goes to collect. He is the sole 
source of income to the com- 
munity and very nearly the 
sole receiver of its expenditure. 
A few pedlars of cloth from 
Kelantan take what little re- 
mains when the District Officer 
has finished his collections. 

So on 30th March 1932 I 
set out from Grik with my train 
of five elephants, and I hope 
that the future spares me any 
further such uncomfortable 
travel. Literature in plenty 
presents the elephant as faith- 
ful, sagacious, patient and use- 
ful; on occasion, no doubt, 
the last. But I cannot but 
judge him to be uncertain, 
cunning and cruel. It is not, 
I think, generally realised how 
dangerous he is to man. The 
gambala (mahout) is a humble 
person, and his killing by one 
of his charges rarely reaches a 
newspaper. 

The elephant has other and 
great disadvantages as a tra- 
velling companion. He is very 
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slow, and I rarely got a8 much 
as nine miles per day out of 
my train; even that distance 
once took from 7 A.M. till 
6 p.M. I usually reached my 
camping ground about noon, 
and waited weary hours for 
my tent, my discomfort ac- 
centuated by afternoon rain, 
which in these parts is the rule 
rather than the exception. 

Then there is the risk of 
attack at night by wild ele- 
phant; the carrier elephant 
is loosed at night with a long 
chain dragging from one of 
his legs, and story has it that 
the attacker walks up this 
chain and, by thus restricting 
movement, can kill with com- 
parative impunity. It is cer- 
tain that you share at night 
the flies and sand-flies which 
gather to your carrier. 

Neither is the gambala an 
ideal companion; he also is 
maddeningly slow and is in- 
credibly stupid. He is con- 
servative to a degree almost 
amounting to insanity, and, 
in spite of the evidence of 
fresh tracks to prove the close 
proximity of wild elephant, 
will try and insist on camping 
in exactly the same spot as 
last year, though daylight per- 
mits of a march of two or even 
three miles more. 

He is very difficult to move 
in the morning, and he seems 
incapable of learning anything. 
Every night of my trip he 
placed one or more elephants 
just outside my tent; as I 
started dining, a cracking of 
branches and a crunching al- 
most over my head announced 
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that an elephant was dining 
too. Bad language and orders 
followed, and then a procession 
bearing torchlights, spears and 
goads took the elephant to a 
more comfortable distance ; but 
it was exactly the same the 
next night and the night after 
that. The other Malays look 
down on the gambala; he is 
beneath them altogether—an 
inferior being. But he has a 
bravery of his own in dealing 
with his uncertain charges ; he 
lives a life of discomfort with 
his slow-moving beast, and 
dwells always in the shadow 
of a death under that terrible 
strength. 

The first two days’ march 
were uneventful enough, and 
brought us to the camping 
ground at Kuala Temengor. 
We made the camp on a sandy 
ledge some thirty feet above 
the Perak River, looking across 
to two Malay houses and a 
Halting Bungalow on _ the 
eastern bank. Our way was 
up the western bank, so we 
did not cross to make use of 
the Halting Bungalow, which 
serves travellers to another 
lonely village, Temengor, which 
lies eleven miles away up the 
tributary of the Perak of that 
name. 

The night was quiet, and 
at 7.10 A.M. on the morning 
of Friday, 1st April, an air of 
peace and beauty pervaded 
the camp. This is a particu- 
larly lovely reach of the river, 
and I sat on the ledge enjoying 
my pipe, newly fed and lazily 
happy with the prospect of 
over a fortnight’s freedom from 


office routine; around lay 
porters and servants, lolling 
with cigarette in contented 
lips, loath to move and pack. 

A man rushed wildly along 
the beach and bounded up the 
bank waving a spear. He 
shouted five words, and the 
transformation was complete. 
Instantly horror and terror 
stood in place of vanished ease 
and contentment; they were 
to grow to a monstrous in- 
tensity as the next sixty hours 
slowly unrolled. 

For a man, lately risen from 
amongst the lolling figures, lay 
dead a few chains distant, 
while above him towered a 
raging giant—a giant no longer 
the servant of man, but a 
rebel bent on the destruction 
of his sometime masters. 

Hamat, the man who wrought 
this change, was the second 
gambala of my biggest male 
elephant, Kulop Bintang by 
name. Kulop Bintang had 
already an evil reputation and 
had slain three men; _ hence 
two keepers looked after him, 
and now the younger of these 
two shouted to us that Kulop 
Bintang was ‘ fighting ’ his first 
gambala. 

With no very clear idea of 
what could be done, I scrambled 
down the bank and ran along 
the beach, endeavouring 10 
appear unconcerned. I was 
followed by some twenty Malays 
from the camp, all anxiously 
questioning the gambala. 

After a few yards I had to 
climb the bank and follow 4 
very steep track, near which 
I knew Kulop Bintang to be. 
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I forced myself to press on 
hard, but meaning to stop at 
a safe distance; meanwhile 
early hurry was all to the good 
and might not altogether lose 
its effect. 

I stopped very suddenly and 
far earlier than I had expected 
to. Afew minutes’ climb and I 
was some twenty feet short of 
a large tree, when a head 
appeared round it with up- 
lifted trunk, the left tusk red 
with blood. The ‘fight,’ if 
there was one, was over, and 
the body of the gambala was 
lying in the jungle behind, 
tusked through just below the 
heart. Very fortunate for me 
that Kulop Bintang moved 
into sight before I blundered 
round the tree, and again per- 
haps fortunate for me that 
he did not appear to notice 
me as I very hastily retreated 
down the hill to a safer dis- 
tance and to the crowd behind. 
I saw then no sign of the first 
gambala, and it was later I 
learned the exact nature of his 
wounds. 

An anxious discussion took 
place: Kulop Bintang, I was 
told, had been eating the fruit 
of the nenering tree, and was 
evidently ‘must.’ This fruit 
is like a huge bean, with a black 
pod with a whitish lining, con- 
taining black seeds. If eaten, 
the effect of it on an elephant 
seems to be to cause him to 
become ‘fighting drunk,’ and 
he no longer fears the goad 
or spear. Kulop Bintang had 
a length of chain on his fore- 
leg, but he had a certain free- 
dom of movement, and chains 
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can be broken, as he was soon 
to prove. 

I asked what was likely to 
happen. The general opinion 
was that Kulop Bintang would 
break away and make for the 
village of Krunai, where he 
usually lived, and which was 
some twenty-one miles distant. 
They said that he was likely 
to be dangerous there. On 
the other hand, he might make 
off into the jungle and not be 
a Menace to man. 

Meanwhile Kulop Bintang 
stood raging above us—a terrible 
and awe-inspiring sight. In 
the first wild excitement the 
Malays begged me to fire buck- 
shot at him, so that the body 
of the unfortunate gambala 
could be moved. I steadfastly 
refused, as, having seen that 
stained tusk, I felt no doubt 
that the man was dead, and I 
feared that if we further mad- 
dened the brute, more life 
might be lost. In my excite- 
ment I fingered a small re- 
volver for a few moments ; 
but that meant very close 
quarters, and even then the 
result was more than doubtful. 

I went back to the beach to 
think things over, and have 
rarely experienced a feeling of 
greater helplessness. With the 
carelessness engendered by 
many miles of uneventful travel 
through Malayan jungles, I had 
no heavy gun with me—only 
two shot-guns and a revolver. 
A few minutes and I decided 
that a rifle must be fetched, 
and that I must go for it 
myself. I felt that I was the 
only person who would fetch 
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a suitable gun, with certainty 
and promptness, so I ordered 
a raft to be got ready for me. 

While waiting, I again went 
up the path to see Kulop 
Bintang, and to my amaze- 
ment I saw Hamat, the young 
gambala, endeavouring with his 
spear to move Kulop Bintang. 
He was partially sheltered by 
a tree, and from its shelter he 
threatened Kulop Bintang’s 
trunk with his spear - point. 
It was an agony to watch 
him ; and after a forward move- 
ment by Kulop Bintang, which 
caused us to retreat even from 
our much safer position, we 
all called on him to desist. 
Hamat told us that he could 
not see the body of his com- 
panion. 

Just after 9 o’clock my raft 
was ready, and with a crew of 
two and two companions I 
started on my sixteen-mile trip 
to Grik, my headquarters. Al- 
most at once the raft was 
travelling at speed through a 
rock-strewn rapid, my crew 
vigorously steering with long 
bamboo sweeps set fore and 
aft. Rafting in this form is 
pleasantly exciting, and at any 
other time I should have en- 
joyed myself. As it was, I sat 
heavy with a sense of horror 
of what I had seen, with an 
uneasy feeling that I was run- 
ning away, and with an appre- 
hension that the future would 
see me bringing my rifle sights 
on to that terrible head: and 
in what circumstances ? 

Meanwhile my raft travelled 
on, now borhe swiftly down 
the white waters of a rapid, 


now gliding almost impercept- 
ibly over the still waters of a 
deep wide pool. The sand and 
rocks of the foreshore and the 
steep, high, jungle-clad hills 
hurried or passed gently by. I 
hated the bright sunlight, which 
seemed out of place. The 
jungle-clad hills, often ag I 
had admired them, I now in- 
tensely disliked; all looked 
hard and cruel. It was very 
hot, but I had no premon- 
ition of how much hotter 
I was to be when slogging and 
sweating along that foreshore 
before many more hours had 
passed. 

I arrived at Grik about 
4 P.M. and promptly sent a 
telegram to the State capital, 
Taiping, explaining and asking 
for a gun. I knew no answer 
could come that night. 

At about 9 P.M. a second raft 
reached Grik bearing the body 
of the gambala, which I had 
to go and see. It had been 
recovered soon after I left. 
There was only the one thrust 
below the heart, which must 
have caused death instantly, 
but the body was also trampled 
and crushed from head to foot. 

The next morning, Saturday, 
2nd April, my reply came, and 
after a drive of forty miles 
and a telephone conversation, 
at about 4 p.m. I was i 
possession of the Game War- 
den’s excellent 47 double-bar- 
relled Express and much good 
advice. The gist was as fol- 
lows: It is extremely risky 
to follow up a dangerous ele- 
phant unless you are an ex- 
perienced big game hunter (now 
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I have never shot anything 
more offensive than a rabbit) ; 
leave him alone if you possibly 
can; let him remain in the 
jungle; shoot him if a real 
good opportunity offers. I 
began to feel very unwell. I 
went down to the Perak River 
to try the gun on a police 
target and got two bulls at a 
hundred yards; I felt better. 
I went home, cleaned the gun, 
wrote to say that I appreciated 
the situation and the advice, 
and would only shoot if abso- 
lutely forced to; I then felt 
much better. 

Fortune was with me next 
morning, Sunday. Instead of 
a sixteen-mile walk up the 
river, I found a tractor going 
to Temengor mine, which saved 
me at least eight miles of my 
walk. Seated next the driver 
and with a policeman with a 
service rifle behind, we jolted 
in the general direction of 
Kuala Temengor. 

After about five miles a 
Malay came out of the jungle 
and held up his hand. We 
stopped the tractor, and the 
Malay, Idris, told me that he 
had left Kuala Temengor to 
meet me at about noon on 
Saturday, the day before. On 
the Saturday morning Kulop 
Bintang had broken his chain, 
crossed the river to the left 
bank—that is, the side we 
were now on—and was making 
down river. I got my gun 
ready and we went on. The 
news was so far good, for I 
knew that there were no villages 
for miles on our bank; there 
was unlimited jungle for him 
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to roam in, and it seemed that 
there was no need for me to 
hunt him now. Still, I thought 
he might be on the tractor 
road. 

About six miles below Kuala 
Temengor the tractor ceased 
to aid me, and there was 
nothing for it but to walk. 
We crossed the river by raft 
and struck off along the beach. 
The heat was terrific; no 
shelter and a series of shuffles 
over loose sand and climbs 
over jagged rocks. The gun 
was heavy, but I felt I must 
carry it myself lest we came 
on Kulop Bintang without 
warning; elephants travel 
down the Perak crossing and 
recrossing as the going is 
easier for them on the one side 
or the other. 

After two miles along the 
beach we arrived at the mouth 
of the Hor, a small tributary 
of the Perak, and at a choice 
of routes. We could go east 
and then north along the bank 
of the Perak, or north up the 
Hor and then east along a 
bridle path; by either route 
the distance to Kuala Temengor 
was about the same. I fav- 
oured the Perak River way in 
spite of the heat; it was 
more open, and, with no precise 
knowledge of the whereabouts 
of Kulop Bintang, I thought 
it offered less chance of stum- 
bling right on him. However, 
the Malays said the going was 
awful, and we turned up the 
Hor. It was shady but hard 


going still; muddy bottoms 
and steep banks for two miles, 
and little relief when we turned 
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east along the path, for this 
leads up over a steep high 
ridge, and drops even more 
steeply into Kuala Temengor 
camp. 

Near the camp we came 
upon the tracks of an elephant 
dragging a chain and went 
very warily. Later we learned 
it was not Kulop Bintang but 
a female elephant who had 
also broken loose. 

About 1 p.m. I trudged into 
camp and was immediately 
surrounded by a panic-stricken 
crowd of Malays, many covered 
with cuts and scratches and 
one or two with curiously 
grey faces. I then learned the 
story of the previous night, 
and little did I blame them 
for their show of fear. 

The previous evening, Satur- 
day, ten or twelve of them 
had gone over the river to 
sleep in the Halting Bungalow, 
as Offering greater security than 
the camp. Amongst them were 
Ali Baba, a policeman ; Harun, 
a game ranger; a Malay doctor 
and his Mohamedan Tamil ser- 
vant, Ibrahim; my Chinese 
cook and tukang ayer (water 
carrier) and porters. 

The Halting Bungalow is a 
strong building raised four feet 
off the ground and measuring 
some forty feet by twenty-five. 
There are two entirely separate 
rooms down the shorter sides, 
about ten feet broad, each with 
@ single door in the centre, lead- 
ing out on to the open central 
platform, which is thus some 
twenty by twenty-five feet in 
size. 
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At midnight they had been 
awakened by the clinking of a 
chain and the trumpeting of 
the returning Kulop Bintang, 
now definitely on a man-hunt. 
There was no moon, but the 
night was fine and star-lit, 
The rattle came closer and 
closer, and the terror-struck 
men could make out the huge 
bulk of the elephant. He 
walked round the building, 
and then charged one room 
from the end. He ripped off 
nearly the whole of the stout 
half-inch planking and sought 
inside with his trunk, seized 
bedding and flung it out behind 
him into the night. The men 
jumped off the platform on the 
far side and took refuge under 
the building. He then tried 
to climb up on to the central 
platform. This was too much 
for my Chinese boys and the 
doctor’s Tamil servant, and 
they took to their heels down 
a path with Kulop Bintang 
in close pursuit. Their shrieks 
and the clinking of the chain 
faded from the hearing of the 
men below the house. 

My Chinese cook was last of 
the fleeing trio, and, after two 
hundred yards, tore off his 
clothes in desperation, remem- 
bering that they were white. 
The elephant was just on 
him when he and the tukang 
ayer, his cousin, leaving the 
path, plunged into the jungle 
towards the Perak River. 
Badly cut and bruised, these 
Chinese reached the river and 
waited for the dawn, up t 
their necks in water. 
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Kulop Bintang kept on after 
Ibrahim. The whole ghastly 
story of that midnight chase 
was plain to read in the tracks 
as | saw them next day. They 
led over a muddy depression ; 
up a long rise and down again 
across a muddy stream; over 
another ridge and down a 
slope to a muddy stream with 
a steep bank beyond, nearly a 
mile and a half from the 
Halting Bungalow. On the 
bank just beyond the mud the 
end came, the spot being 
marked by bloodstains and 
torn clothes, and, a little farther 
up the bank, brains; last, at 
the top of the bank more 
clothes, and some forty feet 
away trampled jungle and the 
fearfully mutilated body. It 
must have been a nightmare 
end; the body showed two 
terrible tusk wounds. One can 
only hope that one savage 
thrust immediately ended all 
suffering. As I read the signs 
it was 80. 

At 3 A.M. the anxious men, 
still cowering beneath the Halt- 
ing Bungalow, heard again the 
dreaded clink of the chain. 
Kulop Bintang, his lust un- 
slaked, was returning to kill. 
This time he charged another 
wing of the Bungalow, and 
again took away all the boards. 
Again he charged and broke a 
stout four-inch by four-inch 
pillar. From this side and 
then that, his questing trunk 
sought the shrinking men. Ali 
Baba now fired at him with his 
revolver.. If hit he was not 
seriously hurt, and I could find 
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no marks of the shot on him 
later. On the other hand, the 
Bungalow shows several bullet 
holes. 

Then all except Game Ranger 
Harun fled, Ali Baba with my 
tin despatch case and the money 
I was carrying with me for 
salaries. Kulop __— Bintang 
hunted Ali Baba, who dodged 
in and out of rubber- trees. 
The elephant was within ten 
yards of Ali Baba when the 
latter was crouching by a most 
inadequate tree, in which the 
Malay owner of one of the 
houses near by, his wife and 
a Chinese had taken refuge. 
Very fortunately Kulop Bin- 
tang does not seem to have 
noticed the three in the tree, 
and, discovering Ali, chased him 
over the river bank, here high 
and steep. Ali Baba got to the 
water’s edge, and Kulop Bin- 
tang left him in the rocks. 
Later he rafted across to the 
camp, while Kulop Bintang 
went back and set about des- 
troying the two Malay houses. 
One side of one and two sides 
of another did he rip away. 
He also tore up a number of 
banana trees. He then went 
back to Harun under the Halt- 
ing Bungalow. At last Harun 
fled, and from the tracks must 
have had some very narrow 
escapes, but eventually he, too, 
got across to the camp. Harun 
has a fine nerve where animals 
are concerned, and said the 
chain helped him to know 
exactly where Kulop Bintang 
was in the darkness. 

At 7 A.M., in daylight, Kulop 
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Bintang started to cross the 
river to the camp. It was more 
than fortunate he had not 
thought of the camp before 
while it was dark, and now, in 
desperation, the Malays de- 
cided to shoot at him as he 
crossed the river. Harun went 
down to the water’s edge and 
fired at him in mid-stream ; 
at last he turned him with 
seven charges of buckshot. 
Later, Kulop Bintang crossed 
the river lower down and dis- 
appeared down-stream, so if 
on returning from Grik we had 
followed the bank of the Perak 
instead of the Hor, we should 
have run right into him. Dur- 
ing the morning the Malay 
doctor, my servants and some 
of the porters had fled to a 
village eight miles away. 

Such is the tale in full, part 
of which greeted me on my 
arrival at camp. At that time 
Ibrahim the Tamil was just 
* missing.’ 

I asked what the Malays 
advised, and they all said it 
would be ‘bagus’ (fine) if I 
followed up Kulop Bintang 
and shot him immediately. I 
inwardly agreed that it would 
be ‘fine’ if that was what 
actually eventuated, and with 
sensations unknown since 1918 
I changed my white for khaki. 
I refused to be the most con- 
spicuous man on that hunt! 
While I did so two Sakais 
(aborigines) arrived with the 
news of the finding of the 
remains of Ibrahim. 

With their usual flattery the 
Malays were crowding round 
me, saying how good it was 


of me to shoot Kulop Bintang 
and making out how easy it 
would be for me. However, 
few followed to see it done, 
Nearly all started with me; 
all save two vanished after q 
quarter of a mile. 

Eventually about 1.30 p.m, 
Harun with the service rifle 
I had also brought, myself 
with the Express, Kulop Bin- 
tang’s second gambala with a 
spear, two of my most faithful 
Malay followers and one Sakai 
found ourselves alone and walk- 
ing down-stream on the right 
bank of the Perak. The heat 
down the beach was even worse 
than in the morning; 80 was 
the going, higher rocks and 
looser sand; every now and 
then a sandy dip, some ten 
feet down, nearly sheer, and 
up again. The great foot- 
marks were easy to follow. 

The tracks kept to the river, 
and after some two miles we 
came upon Kulop Bintang on 
the far side of a cluster of 
bamboos across a ravine. I 
could just see the outline of 
his back. It was too thick 
to shoot, and I was just won- 
dering how to manceuvre into 
position when the gambala 
pushed forward shouting. Ku- 
lop Bintang made off and a 
real chase began, stirring even 
my sluggish blood. About a 
mile down the river along the 
beach we ran _helter-skelter 
and with never a chance of 
a shot; we gained, no doubt, 
over the rocks; we held our 
own, perhaps, over the sand; 
Kulop Bintang gained in the 
tangle of patches of jungle. 
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Then he turned up a very 
steep jungle hill away from 
the river. Harun and I 
together climbed up through 
dense scrub, Kulop Bintang 
crashing very close ahead ; up 
and up till I was nearly sick 
and wholly exhausted. Then 
Kulop Bintang stopped, and 
with more caution we climbed 
on. Suddenly yells from the 
gambala close by—where, I 
knew not—and the elephant 
crashed down the hill within 
a few feet of us. So dense 
was it that, although he passed 
only some twenty feet away, 
we did not see him, only the 
movement of his passage. 

The relief of chasing down- 
hill! We ran and slithered 
back to the river, and I cursed 
the shouting gambala to silence. 
If I could only get him to 
shut up, I thought Kulop Bin- 
tang might stop and let us 
close on him, and I was now 
filled with a most savage desire 
for his end. We hurried a 
quarter-mile along the river 
bank, and then, when topping 
a rocky ridge, I saw Kulop 
Bintang across the river and 
nearly three hundred yards 
away, just emerging from the 
water. The black wet bulk 
slowly lifted itself, glistened 
in the sunlight and fell into 
stride along the sand of the 
foreshore. 

I felt I must try a shot, and, 
resting my gun on the rocks, 
fired as he came sideways on, 
sights at three hundred yards. 

I disgraced myself by missing 
him clean ; and worse than that, 
with all my training, in my 
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excitement and fatigue I held 
the gun too loosely; it kicked 
violently, and I paid the penalty 
with a deep gash on my right 
cheek and a skinned trigger 
finger. It did not hurt at all, 
but I bled like a pig all over 
my shirt and even over my 
trousers. 

On we went again. Kulop 
Bintang was wise to cross the 
river. The most awful three 
hundred yards of rocks and 
thickets followed on our side, 
and when we came to a sandy 
bay at last, in spite of all my 
excitement and determination, 
my body failed me. My legs 
could carry me no farther. I 
had done about twelve hard 
miles’ walk and had had no 
food since 7 A.M. Gone was 
the slow carrier elephant Kulop 
Bintang; he got to camp 
before me that day ! 

Ten minutes’ rest and on 
again ; very little lower down 
Kulop Bintang crossed back 
to our bank, but he was no 
doubt well ahead now. I could 
no longer keep up with the 
Game Ranger and the gam- 
bala, and they pressed on and 
out of sight. After all, I had 
done eight miles more than 
they. 

Eventually I reached Kuala 
Hor, where I had arrived from 
down-stream that morning ; the 
tracks went up that stream. 
Wearily I followed, wonder- 
ing if Kulop Bintang would, 
on arriving at the track, turn 
east back to Kuala Temengor 
or west towards his home. 

On arriving back on the 
track I found that Kulop Bin- 
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tang had turned east towards 
the camp. Done as I was, I 
had to tackle the stiff climb 
up the ridge, and in my fatigue 
my spirits began again to fail 
me. A feeling of nightmare 
came over me. It was nearly 
5 P.M., and there seemed to be 
every possibility of another 
night without adequate shelter 
and with Kulop Bintang loose 
in the vicinity. The position 
was evidently very much the 
same as at 1.30 P.M. that day. 
Very shortly I should be back 
in camp again and Kulop Bin- 
tang near by. As you were! 
But not quite. For I was spent, 
as was the day. 

I turned the position over in 
my mind. I decided that we 
must abandon the camp and 
all take refuge in the battered 
Rest House. With the aid of 
a torch, if I and the torch- 
holder kept cool, Kulop Bin- 
tang could be settled. 

So thinking, I staggered down 
the slope into camp, making 
what hurry I could. Again I 
was immediately surrounded, 
but this time the crowd was 
excited and happy. The grey 
faces were gone, and eager 
voices told me that Kulop 
Bintang had passed close by. 
He was wounded and at my 
mercy. Harun was not there, 
but was watching Kulop Bin- 
tang, and I asked for him. 

There were Many sympa- 
thetic comments on my appear- 
ance; on my face, covered on 
one side with caked blood, and 
on my stained and sweat- 
drenched clothes, and then a 

quiet voice asked if I wanted 
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a drink. My best porter stood 
at hand with beer and ginger. 
beer. Did I want a drink! 
With confused thoughts I eol- 
lapsed into a proffered deck- 
chair. Could I finish the bugi- 
ness before dark? How lovely 
this drink was! Whatever 
happens, what a drink! But 
how much nicer if Kulop Bin- 
tang were no more ! 

Harun appeared. He had 
caught up Kulop Bintang near 
where the track met the Sungei 
Hor. Kulop Bintang had at- 
tempted to turn west towards 
his home, but Harun had fired 
and wounded him in the leg. 
Kulop Bintang had then turned 
east. 

He had come back close to 
the camp and then gone a 
little’ way down river. Harun 
said Kulop Bintang was evi- 
dently very tired. Also I feel 
convinced, from the glimpses I 
had of him at various times 
that afternoon, that towards 
the finish he knew he was 
‘for it.’ 

But there was really good 
news: Hamat the gambala 
had gone up close to Kulop 
Bintang after he passed the 
camp and fixed a heavy chain 
to the broken length on his 
leg. This very brave act of 
Hamat’s gave me every chance 
of finishing Kulop Bintang 
that night— and with little 
danger. 

Now Hamat came up and 
implored me to leave Kulop 
Bintang to him. He said that 
he could tame him and ‘use’ 
him again. I was very com: 
fortable and wavered for al 
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instant. No! Chains had been 
broken before. I wanted a 


quiet night; and further, I 
wanted revenge. I said I 
would finish Kulop Bintang 
that night, and the rest of the 
men approved. I had one 
more drink—another shandy. 
Wonderfully pleasant, and I 
braced myself for the final 
act. It was quite easy now, 
was it not? But—well, any- 
way, I had had those two 
shandies. 

I picked up my gun, and, 
with Harun and me in the lead, 
we all left the camp. A few 
yards down river and then up 
the bank. A very few yards’ 
climb and, close by where he 
had killed the gambala two 
mornings before, we saw Kulop 
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Bintang standing above, with 
his back to us. I was so 
tired and breathless that I 
felt it better to hand the heavy 
rifle to Harun, and took the 
service rifle. We got to within 
ten yards, and Kulop Bintang 
slowly turned sideways on. I 
told Harun to fire on my word, 
and shoulder to shoulder we fired 
together at his head—I was 
taking no chances. We both 
fired true, and the bullets hit 
him just by the ear within 
two inches of one another. 
Few elephants have died as 
suddenly. His head seemed 


to jerk upward, and then he 
crashed forward. Before his 
body hit the ground he had 
followed his five human victims 
to the shades. 
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